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H.  Berkowitz, 
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Editing  Yearbook, 
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Finance, 
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Summer  Services, 
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H.  Englander, 
M.  H.  Harris, 
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M.  Bergman, 
M.  Friedlander, 
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Conversion  Formula. 


E.  N.  Calisch, 
W.  S.  Friedman, 
6.  Zepin. 


D.  Philipson,  H.  6.  Enelow,  L.  M.  Franklin, 

K.  Kohler,  D.  Nenmark. 

Enlargement  and  Revision  of  the  Prayer  Book, 

J.  Stolz,  M.  Heller,  M.  H.  Harris, 

I.  S.  Moses,  A.  Guttmaeher,  K.  Kohler, 

T.  Schanfarber,  J.  Silverman. 

Free  Disirihuiion  of  Conference  Publications, 
M;  Heller,  D.  Philipson,  J.  Stolz. 


J.  Stolz, 


Board  of  Arbitration, 

G.  B.  Levi,  T.  Schanfarber. 


J.  Morgenstern, 
M.  Heller, 


Soliciting  Funds, 

M.  J.  Gries, 
D.  Marx, 
J.  Stolz. 


A.  Guttmacher, 
D.  Philipson, 


Bible  Fund, 

D.  Philipson,                L.  Harrison,  S.  Hecht, 

W.  H.  Greenburg,       J.  Leucht,  G.  B.  Levi, 

A.  G.  Moses,                          S.  Schwartz. 


TEMPORARY  COMMITTES  OF  NEW  YORK 

CONVENTION 


H.  Cohen, 

M.  Friedlander, 

K.  Kohler, 


President's  Message. 

Henby  Berkowitz,  Chairman. 

J.  Krauskopf,  S.  Schulman, 


M.  C.  Currick, 

G.  G.  Fox, 

W.  S.  Friedman, 


I.  Aaron, 


A.  Brill, 

B.  C.  Ehrenreich, 


D.  Alexander, 
A.  Brill, 


M.  A.  Meyer, 
M.  Schlesinger, 

Resolutions. 


J.  Stolz, 
L.  Wolsey. 


H.  G.  Enelow,  Chairman. 

S.  H.  Goldenson,  D.  Marx, 

A.  Guttman,  W.  Rosenan, 

A.  S.  Isaacs,  J.  Silverman, 
C.  S.  Levi, 

Auditing, 

M.  H.  Harris,  Chairman. 

C.  J.  Freund,  I.  L.  Rypins, 

A.  Lyons. 

Memorial  Resolutions. 
M.  Newfield,  Chairman. 


G.  N.  Hausmann, 
E.  Kahn, 

Thanks. 


J.  S.  Komfeld, 
G.  Solomon. 


S.  Hirshberg,  Chairman, 

S.  Cohen,  J.  H.  Landau, 

C.  Fleischer,  F.  A.  Levy, 

W.  H.  Greenburg. 


Nominations. 

M.  J.  Gries^  Chairman, 

M.  M.  Feuerlicht,        L.  M.  Franklin,  H.  H.  Mayer, 

W.  H.  Fineshreiber,     M.  H.  Harris,  M.  Salzman, 

S.  Foster,  N.  Krass. 

Press. 

I.  Landman,  Chairman. 

M.  Bergman,  E.  Frisch,  E.  Mayer, 

D.  Lefkowitz. 

On  Attending  the  Funeral  of  Rabbi  Joseph  Mayor  Asher. 

K.  Kohler,  J.  Leucht,  W.  Eosenau, 

M.  Elkin,  J.  H.  Landau,  T.  Schanfarber, 

N.  Stern,  S.  Sehulman. 


CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  RABBIS 


Program  of  Twentieth  Annual  Convention, 
New  York  City,  November  9-16,   1909. 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  November  9,  1909. 
Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  Savoy  Hotel. 

Tuesday  Evening, 

Temple  Beth  El. 

Evening  Service  (Union  Prayer  book,  I  pp.  231-240). 
Music. 

Prayer  Eabbi  F.  de  Sola  Mendes 

Address  of  Welcome Eabbi  Samuel  Schulman 

President's  Address .Rabbi  David  Philipson 

Announcements. 

Closing  Prayer  and  Benediction Rabbi  Martin  A.  Meyer 

Postlude. 

Wednesday  Morning,  November  10,  1909. 

Temple  Beth  El. 

Prayer Rabbi  Henry  Englander 

Roll  Call. 

Report  of  Corresponding  Secretary ....  Rabbi  Julian  Morgenstern 

Report  of  Recording  Secretary Rabbi  David  Lef kowitz 

Report  of  Treasurer Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi 

Report  of  Publication  Committee Rabbi  Adolf  Guttmacher 

Report  of  Finance  Committee Rabbi  Julian  Morgenstern 

Paper — David  Einhorn,  in  honor  of  the  one  hundredth 

anniversary  of  his  birth Rabbi  Kaufman  Kohler 

Discussion  led  by Rabbi  Max  Landsberg 


Wednesday  Evening. 

Temple  Beth  El.       * 

Sei-vice  in  honor  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  David  Einhorn. 
Music. 

Prayer Rabbi  Max  C.  Currick 

Scripture  Eeading Eabbi  David  Alexander 

Music. 

Introductory  Remarks The  President 

Memorial  Address Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch 

Music. 
Announcements. 

Closing  Prayer  and  Benediction Rabbi  Rudolph  Grossman 

Postlude. 

Thursday  Morning,  November,  11, 1909. 

Temple  Emanuel. 

Prayer  Rabbi  Abram  Brill 

Report  of  Committee  on  Scripture  Readings 

Rabbi  Maurice  H.  Harris 
Memorial  Address  in  Honor  of  Rabbi  Joseph  Mayor  Asher 

Rabbi  Maurice  H.  Harris 
Report  of  Committee  on  Revision  of  Union  Hymnal 

Rabbi  David  Marx 
Report  of  Committee  on  Relation  of  Church  and  State 

Rabbi  David  Lefkowitz 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

Papers  on  Intermarriage: 

From  the  Historical  Standpoint Prof.  Ephraim  Feldman 

Mixed  Marriages  Considered  in  their  Relation  to  the 

Jewish  Religion  Rabbi  Samuel  Schulman 

Discussion  led  by Rabbi  Isaac  S.  Moses 

Report  of  Committee  on  Sermonic  Literature 

Rabbi  Samuel  Hirshberg 


Eeligious  School  Day. 

Friday  Morning,  November  12,  1909. 

Temple  Beth  El. 

Eeport  of  Committee  on  Instruction  of  Blind,  Deaf  Mutes, 

etc Eabbi  Abram  Simon 

Eeport  of  Committee  6n  Lyceum  Bureau. .  .Eabbi  Leo  M.  Franklin 
Eeport  of  Committee  on  Eeligious  Schools. .  .Eabbi  Moses  J.  Gries 
Paper — The  Province  of  the  Sabbath  School. Eabbi  Louis  Grossman 
Eeview  of  Textbooks  for  Ethics Eabbi  Nathan  Krass 

Discussion  led  by Eabbi  Henry  Berkowitz 

Eeview  of  Biblical  Histories Eabbi  Joseph  H.  Kornfeld 

Discussion  led  by Eabbi  Leo  M.  Franklin 

Eeport  on  the  Eeligious  School  Exhibit Eabbi  Moses  J.  Gries 

Friday  Afternoon.    • 

Eeview  of  Courses  of  Study  in  Jewish  Eeligious  Schools 

Eabbi  George  Solomon 
Eabbi  Isaac  Landman 

Discussion  led  by ^  Eabbi  Abram  Simon 

Eabbi  Joseph  Stolz 

CONFEEENCE  SEEVICE. 

Friday  Evening. 

Temple  Emanuel. 

Sabbath  Eve  Service  (Union  Prayer  book,  I  pp.  15-54). 

Scripture  Eeading Eabbi  J.  Leon  Magnes 

Conference  Sermon Eabbi  H.  G.  Enelow 

Music. 

Memorial  Address  in  honor  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Samuel  Adler 

Eabbi  Joseph  Silverman 
Music. 
Closing  Prayer  and  Benediction Eabbi  Wm.  S.  Friedman 


Monday  Afternoon,  November  15, 1909. 

Prayer Eabbi  Simon  E.  Cohen 

Eeport  of  Committee  on  Social  and  Eeligious  Union 

Eabbi  Louis  Wolsey 

Eeport  of  Committee  on  Journal Eabbi  Max  Heller 

Eeport  of  Committee  on  Domestic  Service .  .Eabbi  Henry  Berkowitz 
Eeport  of  Committee  on  Geiger  Centenary Eabbi  K.  Kohler 

Tuesday  Morning,  November  16,  1909. 

Prayer Eabbi  Charles  J.  Freund 

Eeport  of  Committee  on  Eeligious  Work  in  Universities 

Eabbi  Edward  N.  Calisch 
Eeport  of  Committee  on  President's  Message 

Eabbi  Henry  Berko\^itz 
Memorial  Address  in  Honor  of  Eabbi  Adolph  M.  I^adin 

Eabbi  Nathan  Stern 
Eeport  of  Committee  on  Memorial  Eesolutions 

Eabbi  Morris  Newfield 
Paper— The  Workingman  and  the  Synagogue 

Eabbi  Solomon  Foster 
Eabbi  Maurice  H.  Harris 
Eabbi  Henry  Cohen 


Discussion  led  by < 


Tuesday  Afternoon. 

Eeport  of  Committee  on  Nominations Eabbi  Moses  J.  Gries 

Election  of  Officers. 

Eeport  of  Auditing  Committee Eabbi  Maurice  H.  Harris 

Eeport  of  Committee  on  Eesolutions Eabbi  H.  G.  Enelow 

Eeport  of  Committee  on  Summer  Congregations 

Eabbi  George  Zepin 

Eeport  of  Committee  on  Thanks Eabbi  Samuel  Hirshberg 

Closing  Prayer  and  Benediction Eabbi  K.  Kohler 
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the  omnipresence  of  Grod's  unity  is  borne  in  upon  man,  and  in 
which  the  Jew  becomes  conscious  of  that  which  distinguishes  him  from 
others,  and  alone  gives  him  his  individuality.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
enter  upon  a  discussion  of  that  wherein  the  Jewish  consciousness  con- 
sists— ^whether,  as  some  maintain,  it  is  purely  racial,  or  as  others  maii^- 
tain,  it  is  purely  religious.  It  cannot  be  denied  by  anyone  that  it  is  the 
great  spiritual  interests  for  which  Israel  stands  that  gives  the  Jew  the 
right  to  exist  in  the  world  as  Jew.  You,  therefore,  leaders  and  teachers 
in  Israel,  are  the  representatives  of  the  soul  of  Israel.  Welcome  there- 
fore to  the  House  of  God,  where  Israel's  uniqueness  is  most  clearly  and 
most  justly  expressed.  We  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  this  great  Jewish 
community,  greater  than  which  there  is  none  in  the  world.  Its  deeds  of 
beneficence  triumph  ovejc  and  render  insignificant  the  divisions  in  Israel 
and  proclaim  the  deep  underlying  Jewish  unity,  and  its  scholarship  cer- 
tainly knows  well  the  Talmudic  saying  that,  be  the  parties  ever  so 
zealously  and  honestly  divided  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Thorah,  our 
sacred  heritage,  after  all,  "These,  as  well  as  those,  proclaim  the  words  of 
the  living  God."  We  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  this  great  city  of  ours, 
which  in  its  varied  population,  in  the  peaceful  co-operation  for  civic 
righteousness  and  social  reform,  of  clashing  creeds  and  diversified  races, 
in  its  cosmopolitanism,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  broad-minded  Amer- 
icanism, is  type  of  the  ideals  of  the  republic.  On  behalf  of  congregation, 
of  community  and  of  the  city,  I  bid  you  thrice  welcome. 

And  1  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  cordiality 
with  which,  I  am  delighted  to  say.  New  York  is  meeting  your  visit.  And 
it  is  just  that  such  hearty  greeting  should  hail  your  coming,  for  you  have 
done  lasting  work  on  behalf  of  American  Judaism.  If,  as  our  sages 
beautifully  say,  "the  lips  of  the  immortal  dead  still  speak  sweetly  to 
the  ears  of  the  reverent,"  D^iC^^  ^HDK'  331*1^  then,  indeed,  it  must  be  a 
joyous  moment  in  heaven,  and  we  can, .  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts, 
hear  the  voices  of  congratulation  and  encouragement  of  a  Wise,  of  an 
Einhorn  and  of  an  Adler,  contensplating  from  their  home  of  everlasting 
reward  this  gathering  of  Rabbis  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  come  to- 
gether in  the  spirit  of  amity  and  brotherly  love,  fearlessly  to  proclaim . 
and  peacefully  to  promote  that  Judaism  for  which  they  laid  the  founda- 
tions with  great  genius  for  organization,  with  prophetic  zeal  and  elo- 
quence, with  mastery  of  Jewish  learning.  That  great  man,  Isaac  M.  Wise, 
has  left  an  immortal  record  for  himself  in  the  history  of  American  Juda- 
ism. He  has  left  institutions  indissolubly  bound  up  with  his  name.  And 
the  institution  that  stands  second  in  rank  to  none,  as  a  power  for  good 
in  American  Jewish  life,  is  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  he  fathered  in  its  infancy,  and  which  tonight 
stands  panoplied  in  its  manhood  with  a  reputation  for  splendid  achieve- 
ment.    The  Central  Conference  of  American   Rabbis  has  unified   Reform 
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Judaism.  It  has  made  clear  and  strengthened  the  catholic  consciousness 
in  Israel.  In  a  time  of  reform  and  individual  initiative  it  has  done 
what  was  most  necessary — ^made  the  American  Rabbi  feel  that,  greater 
than  any  individual,  is  the  moral  power  and  authority  that  speaks  out 
of  a  united  body  of  leaders  and  teachers,  that  represents  for  our  age  the 
Beth  Din,  that  is  great  in  numbers.  The  Conference  has,  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  unified  the  spirit  of  Israel,  and  made  Jewish  men 
and  women  in  all  cities,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
North  to  the  South,  feel  the  joyous  sense  of  the  common  possession  of 
their  modem  faith  in  providing  them  with  a  uniform  book  of  prayer. 
Steadily,  step  by  step,  the  Conference  has  been  a  building  and  educating 
power  in  American  Judaism.  It  has  not  destroyed,  it  has  built  up. 
Though  conscious,  and  unafraid  to  speak  and  act  without  equivocation, 
of  that  tendency  in  modern  Judaism  for  which  it  stands,  it  has  never 
lost  the  feeling  of  solidarity  with  the  whole  house  of  Israel.  Thank  God, 
such  are  the  conditions  in  American  Judaism  today,  and  such  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  spirit  which  has  animated  the  history  of  the  Con- 
ference, that,  in  the  great  work  of  providing  for  the  American  synagogue 
an  English  translation  of  our  Scriptures,  it  wholesouledly  co-operates 
with  those  who  are  by  no  means  ready  to  endorse  its  .philosophy  of  Juda- 
ism and  subscribe  to  its  ideals  for  the  American  Jew. 

It  is  a  distinction  for  a  Jewish  community  that  does  not  let  its  feel- 
ing of  Jewish  brotherhood  be  disintegrated  by  any  partisan  prejudice,  to 
welcome  such  a  body  as  yours,  large  in  numbers  and  successful  in  achieve- 
ment. It  is  an  honor  to  welcome  the  Conference  because  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  many  of  its  members  have  won  for  themselves  in  the  leader- 
ship of  American  Israel.  Your  body,  gentlemen  of  the  Conference,  holds 
men  who  have  maintained  the  holy  tradition  of  the  moral  courage  of  the 
prophets,  and  have  not  hesitated  fearlessly  to  speak  to  the  nation,  as 
well  as  to  our  own  religious  communion,  on  behalf  of  justice.  In  your 
bodv  are  men  who  have  maintained  the  sacred  traditions  of  Jewish 
learning  and  have  wholesouledly  devoted  themselves  to  the  creative  study 
♦-^f  our  history  and  literature.  In  your  body  are  the  men  with  great 
nUility  to  organize  and  to  translate  the  teachings  of  Israel  into  the  prac- 
tical deeds  of  culture  and  beneficence,  as  they  are  required  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  time  and  country.  In  your  body  are  men  with  the 
true  priestly  spirit,  who  turn  many  away  from  iniquity,  who  are  messen- 
gers of  peace  amongst  men.  We  honor  ourselves,  therefore,  in  bidding 
yon  welcome.  Preachers,  scholars  of  the  Thorah,  practical  realizers  of 
its  teachings,  ministers  to  men  in  its  spirit — you  are  the  real  leaders  in 
Israel.  For,  as  a  sage,  R.  Simlai,  has  it,  compared  with  the  Thorah — 
that  is,  the  Divine  teaching,  the  soul  of  Judaism — everything  is  cheap- 
ened: "The  universe  was  in  great  glory  until  the  Thorah  was  given. 
When  the  Divine  law  was  given  it  paled  into  insignificance." 
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To  what  do  we  welcome  you?  We  welcome  you  to  the  inspiration  and 
strength  from  contact  with  the  big  Jewish  heart  of  the  largest  Jewish 
community  of  the  world.  If  it  is  an  honor  for  New  York  to  receive  you, 
it  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  see  New  York  Jewry.  For  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  in  order  to  study  Judaism  completely  and  exhaustively,  one 
must  come  to  New  York,  for  it  is  the  Jewish  world  in  miniature.  Here 
are  Jews  from  all  countries  of  the  world.  Here  are  Jews  representing 
all  the  different  tendencies  of  thought  that  are  today  dominant  in  Israeli 
Here  is  Jewish  history  illustrated.  This  community  tells  the  story  of  the 
Jewish  sorrow  and  of  the  Jewish  grandeur.  The  best  that  is  of  the  Jew  can 
be  found  here,  and  the  effects  of  centuries  of  persecution  are  here  too  vis- 
ible. Jewish  idealism  celebrates  its  -triumphs  in  New  York.  On  the 
one  hand,  behold  the  nuitchless  chain  of  institutions  of  beneficence,  forged 
link  by  link  by  the  American  Jew,  and  on  th^  other  hand,  here  you  will 
find  the  old  holy  traditions  in  Israel  maintained:  a  Jewish  workingman, 
or  pedlar,  at  the  end  of  a  day's  hard  labor,  seeking  his  recreation  in 
drinking  deeply  from  the  inexhaustible  fountains  of  the  Thorah  and  of 
modern  culture.  The  heart  of  Israel  of  America  is  in  this  city.  Here 
are  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  are  filled  with  the  yearning  for 
Zion  as  a  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  glories,  and  here  again,  meeting 
them  face  to  face,  questioning  not  their  motives,  respecting  their  convic- 
tions, but  differing  profoundly  with  them,  are  the  men  who  believe  that 
the  American  republic  offers  the  grandest  opportunity  ever  presented  in 
Israel*8  history  of  realizing  the  ideals  of  a  Moses  and  an  Isaiah.  There- 
fore, while  we  feel  honored  in  welcoming  you,  we  trust  you  will  rejoice 
in  being  welcomed.  For  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
even  as  in  the  myth  the  giant,  in  order  to  replenish  his  strength,  had  to 
touch  earth,  must  from  time  to  time  come  to  this  great  Jewish  com- 
munity, in  order  to  touch  again  the  soil  of  Jewish  history,  fertilized  with 
the  blood  of  martyrs,  watered  with  their  tears,  and  yet  made  resplendent 
and  fruitful  with  the  sun  of  truth  and  righteousness  ever  shining  upon  it. 

At  this  Convention  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Rabbis,  representing 
the  Reform  idea,  in  a  city  that  contains  JewS  of  all  kinds,  and  which, 
during  the  last  two  decades,  has  been  veritably  transformed,  both  with 
respect  to  the  problems  forced  upon  it  and  to  the  intellectual  leadership 
and  great  learning  transplanted  to  it  from  across  the  seas,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  we  celebrate  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  David  Einhorn.  He  was  one  of  the  most  original,  profound  and  elo- 
quent of  the  creators  of  Reform  Judaism.  By  his  unyielding  hold  upon 
the  thought  of  Israel,  as  a  priest-people,  a  race  with  its  sublime  mission, 
serving  God  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands,  he  stands  out,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
reformers,  as  the  one  who  most  completely  belonged  to  all  Israel  and  best 
interpreted  one  of  its  immortal  truths.  Both  tomorrow  morning  and  to- 
morrow night  those  who  are  his  sons  in  spirit,  as  well  as  his  sons-in-law, 
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will  speak  with  scholarship  and  eloquence  of  what  Einhorn  was  for 
American  Judaism.  But  you  will  certainly  bear  with  me  if,  in  a  few 
words,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  speaking  in  this  welcome  that  which 
has  always  been  in  my  heart,  of  loyalty  to  and  reverence  for  the  memory 
of  this  great  master  in  Israel,  whose  pulpit  I  have*  the  honor  to  hold. 
Many  might  ask  why  we  have  made  a  chief  feature  of  our  Conference 
week    the   celebration   of    his   memory.      They    might   say,    in   the   words 

of  the  Song  of  Songs,  onySK'n  na^K^  inD  yiM  HD^  What  is  it,  with 
thy  friend  or  with  thy  David,  more  than  with  any  other,  that  thus 
thou  dost  adjure  us?  And  our  answer  is,  My  friend,  my  David,  is 
white,  and  with  the  red  blood  of  courage,  the  chiefest  amongst  ten  thou- 
sand. Our  David  is  white  and  pure.  He  gave  us  that  clear,  fearless,  un- 
compromising distinction  between  what  is  eternal  and  what  is  changeable 
in  Judaism.  He  brought  out  clearly  and  unmistakably  the  everlasting 
kernel  of  Judaism,  as  it  speaks  in  Mosaism  and  in  the  prophets.  And  he 
would  not  compromise  with  that  tendency  which  would  seek  to  enfeeble 
the  weighty  matters  of  the  law  by  laying  undue  stress  on  a  ceremonialism 
from  which  life  had  departed.  He  was  the  man  who  would  always  sacri- 
fice interest,  the  influence  of  numbers,  the  prestige  and  power  of  position, 
for  what  he  considered  the  truth.  A  favorite  phrase  of  his  was,  "Klein 
und  rein" — ^be  it  small,  let  it  be  pure.  While  he  was  the  reformer,  an- 
ticipating in  his  advocacy  every  reform  necessary  for  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  American  Judaism,  he  had  a  strong  grip  upon  his- 
toric institutions.  He  would  not  water  away  the  conception  of  Israel  by 
making  it  merely  a  denomination.  Israel  was  for  him  always  the  priest- 
people.  He  would  not  give  up  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  while  he  made  pro- 
vision for  the  week-day  Sunday  service.  This  purity  of  principle,  this 
clear-cut  distinction  between  the  eternal  and  changeable,  between  what 
could  be  swept  away  by  time  and  that  which  is  to  triumph  over  all  time; 
this  combination  of  reformer  and  conserver  of  Israel's  integrity  he  pre- 
sented to  the  world  with  the  courage,  indeed,  of  the  prophets  of  old;  and 
when  his  soul  was  enkindled  with  the  flame  of  zeal  for  the  righteous 
cause,  then  like  a  prophet  of  old  he  would  take  his  life  in  his  hands,  and, 
as  he  proved  in  Baltimore,  would  preach  the  message  of  justice  and  free- 
dom for  the  black  man,  even  though  his  life  was  threatened.  It  is  a 
great  privilege  for  a  body  like  ours  to  commemorate  the  birthday  of  such 
a  master.  May  his  spirit  hover  over  our  deliberations.  May  we  be  like 
him— fearlessly  liberal  and  faithfully  loyal.  May  we  be  in  the  face  of 
this  great  Jewish  community  always  ourselves,  representatives  of  the 
American  Judaism  for  which  this  Conference  stands.  And  may  we  at  the 
same  time,  like  him,  not  lose  hold  of  the  thought  that  the  greatest  of 
parties  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  greater  than  it — ^Israel,  the  priest-people 
of  God.  In  this  spirit  I  welcome  you,  colleagues,  brethren  and  friends, 
and  may  He  who  caused  His  name  to  dwell  in  this  Beth-El,  House  of  God, 
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dwell  in  vour  midst,  so  that  there  be  in  this  wet.»k  of  rono>»al  oi  ivr^-oJu 
ties,  of  hearty  co-operation  on  l>ehalf  of  Israel's  caus«\  a  sjMrit  ot  *j\;jw^ 
and  goodwill,  brotherlineBs  and  friendship.     Amen. 

The  President,  Rabbi  David  Philipsion,  rosjx^iuliHl  to  ::-•>  *.> 
dress  of  welcome,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  iwulitii:  o:  '^-.c^ 
message,     (cf.  Appendix  a,) 

The  service  was  concluded  with  prayer  and  InMUHlutio'-i  ?;* 
Babbi  Martin  A.   Mever. 


Wednesday  Morning,  November  10,  llH>iK 

The  Conference  convened  at  9:30  a.  ni.,  at  'IVinpIe  Bocii-Kl. 
The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rabbi  Houry  KugUiul^i'r. 

During  the  Convention  the  following  ninety-seven  nxeiutvi"* 
responded  to  the  roll-call: 

Aaron,  I.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Alexander,  D.,  Toledo,  O. 
Anspacher,  A.  S.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Bergman,  M.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Berkowitz,  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Blau,  J.,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 
Brill,  A.,  Greenville..  Miss. 
Calisch,  E.  N.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Cohen,  H.,  Galveston,  Tex. 
Cohen,  S.  R.,  Brooklvn.  N.  Y. 
Currick,  M.  C,  Erie,  Pa. 
Deutsch,  G.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Ehrenreich,  B.  C,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Elkin,  M.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Enelow,  H.  G.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Englander,  H.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Feuerlicht,  M.  M.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Fineshriber,  W.  H.,  Davenport,  la. 
Fleischer,  C,  Boston,  Mass. 
Foster,  S.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Fox,  G.  G.,  Bloomington,  111. 
Frank,  J.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Franklin,  L.  M.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Freund,  C.  J.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Friedlander,  M.,   Oakland,  Cal. 
Friedman,  W.  S.,  Denver,  Col. 
Frisch,  E.,  Pine  BlufF,  Ark. 
Goldenson,  S.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Goldstein,  S.,  New  York  City. 
Greenburg,  W.  H.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Gries,  M.  J.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Gross,  L.  D.,  Akron,  O. 
Grossman,  R.,  New  York  City. 
Grossman,  L.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Guttmacher,  A.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Guttman,  A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Harris,  M.  H.,  New  York  City. 
Hausmann,  G.  N.,  New  York  City. 
Hirsch,  E.  G.,  Chicago,  111. 
Hirshberg,  S.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Isaacs,  A.  S.,  New  York  City. 
Jacobs,  P.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Jasin,  J.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph,  T.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Kahn,  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Kaplan,  J.  H.,  Selma,  Ala. 
Kohler,  K.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Kohut,  G.  A.,  New  York  City. 
Kornfeld,  J.  S.,  Columbus,  O. 
Krass,  N.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Krauskopf,  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Landau,  J.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Landman,  I.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Landsberg,  M.,  Rochester,  Pa. 
Lefkowitz,  D.,  Dayton,  O. 
Leipziger,  E.  W.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Leiser,  J.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Leucht,  J.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Levi,  C.  S.,  Peoria,  111. 
Levy,  F.  A.,  Chicago,  111. 
Lowenstein,  S.  C,  New  York  City. 
Lyons,  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Magnes,  J.  L.,  New  York  City. 
Mannheimer,  L.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Marx,  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Mayer,  E.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mayer,  H.  H.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mendes,  F.  de  S.,  New  York  City. 
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jVleyer,  M.  A.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Morgenstern,  J.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Moses,  I.  S.,  New  York  City. 
Newfield,  M.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Philipson,  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Kaisin,  M.,  Meridian,  Miss. 
Ranch,  J.,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Keichler,  M.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Rosenau,  W.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kosenbaum,  D.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Rosenthal,  I.,  •  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Rothstein,  L.  J.,  Alexandria,  La. 
Rypins,  I.  L.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Sadler,  B.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Salzman,  M.,   Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 
Schanfarber,  T.,  Chicago,  111. 
Schlesinger,  M.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Schreiber,  E.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Schulman,  S.,  New  York  City. 
Silverman,  J.,  New  York  City. 
Simon,  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Singer,  J.,  York,  Pa. 
Solomon,  G.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Stern,  N.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Stolz,  J.,  Chicago,  111-. 
Wintner,  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Wise,  S.  S.,  New  York  City. 
Wolsey,  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Zepin,  G.,  Ft.  W^orth,  Tex. 

During  the  Convention,  communications  and  telegrams  were 
received  from  the  Jewish  Community  of  New  York  City,  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Organizations  and  Eabbis  M.  N.  A.  Cohen, 
M.  Heller,  A.  Hirschberg,  S.  L.  Kory,  J.  Mielziner,  J.  H.  Stolz, 
and  H.  Weiss. 

The  Chmr — Gentlemen,  before  we  proceed  to  any  further  busi- 
ness, I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  morning  papers 
announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Josepli  Mayor  Asher.  Although  not 
in  sympathy  with  our  point  of  view,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest,  sincere  and  able  men  in  the  Jewish  pulpit.  I,  there- 
fore, believe  that  it  is  only  proper  that  this  Conference  should 
take  some  action.    I  will  call  on  Dr.  Kohler  to  make  a  statement. 
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Rabbi  Kokler — Mr.  President,  I  read  with  feelings  of  great 
sorrow,  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  one  who  is  certainly 
a  representative  of  Jewish  scholarship  and  an  honpr  to  the 
Jewish  ministry,  a  man  who,  as  our  President  has  just  remarked, 
was  sincere  and  thoroughly  honest  and  consistent.  While  not 
siding  with  us,  he  certainly  reflected  honor  upon  the  rabbinate. 
He  was  a  man  who  could  trace  his  pedigree  far  back  to  a 
family  of  scholars  in  Eussia.  He  acquired  a  knowledge  thor- 
oughly philosophical,  even  to  erudition.  He  was  educated  in 
England,  and  after  having  there  distinguished  himself  as  a 
student,  he  came  here  and  worked  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  had 
been  consistent,  even  to  an  extreme.  But  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  should  show  that,  while  we  differ  in  many 
things  from  the  teaching  of  the  man  who  died  and  the  wing 
of  Judaism  to  which  he  belonged,  we  are  eager  to  honor  a  man 
who  was  thoroughly,  tremendously  in  earnest.  I,  therefore,  pro- 
pose first  that  resolutions  of  condolence  be  passed  either  at  this 
or  some  other  meeting,  and,  secondly,  since  we  can  hardly 
attend  the  funeral  in  a  body,  that  we  send  a  delegation  to  rep- 
resent this  Conference  at  the  funeral  of  Eabbi  Asher. 

Rabbi  Silverman — We  would  all  like  "to  be  present  at  the 
funeral  tomorrow,  but  of  course,  it  will  be  impossible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  work  laid  out.  Dr.  Asher  was  held  in  such  high 
esteem,  that  I  amend  the  motion  by  adding,  that  we  hold  a 
fifteen    minute    memorial    service    tomorrow    morning. 

The  two,  motion  and  amendment,  were  combined  and  were 
duly  seconded  and  carried.  The  President  appointed  as  the  dele- 
gation to  attend  the  funeral,  Eabbis  Kohler,  Leucht,  Eosenau, 
Elkin,  Landau,  Schanfarber,  Xathan  Stern,  Schulman. 
.  The  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Eabbi  Julian 
Morgenstern,  was  then  read,  and  on  motion  received,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Auditing   Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

To  the  President  and  Memhers,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rahhis: 

Gentlemen:  Your  Corresponding  Secretary  begs  leave  to  report  that 
during  the  sixteen  months,  July,  1908, — October,  1909,  all  the  duties  of 
the  ofl&ce  were  carefully  and  conscientiously  discharged.  The  following 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  vouchers  have  been  issued,  totaling  $7,305.99. 

1908. 

June    22,     Pension $    41.63 

.  "       22,     Pension 25.00 

"       22,     The  Mailing  and  Advertising  Co.,  for  packing,  express- 
ing and  mailing  Tract  I.   2.44 

**       22,     C.  J.  Krehbiel  &  Co.,  for  500  Conference  programs..  15.00 
**     -22,     David  'Lefkowitz,  for  expenses  of  Church  and   State 

Committee " 9.65 

'*      22,     J.  Morgenstern,  for  postage  and  typewriter  repairs..  13.54 

"       22,     Williams  &  Co.,  for   binding    75.00 

July       9,     Stettiner  Bros.,  for  balance  due  on  week-day  service . .  100.00 

"        9,     Central  Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  for  rental  of  space. .  6.75 

"         9,     Pension  .  . 41.67 

*•         9,     Pension , 25.00 

9,    J.  Morgenstern,  for  subvention  for  Ehrlich 50.00 

9,    J.  Morgenstern,  expenses  at  Frankfort  Conference   . .  51.90 

"         9,     J.  Morgenstern,  for  allowance  of  office  for  July 25.00 

"         9,     C.  J.  Krehbiel  &  .Co.,  for  additional  printing  for  Frank- 
fort Conference 10.75 

Aug.      6,     Leland  B.  Case,  for  reporting  Frankfort  Conference.  .  80.00 

6,     Pension 41.67 

"        6,     Pension  .  . 25.00 

V  "         6,     J.  Morgenstern,  allowance  for  August  and  additional 

expenses  at  Frankfort  Conference % 26.15 

Sept.      7,     Stationery  for  Treasurer    4.25 

"         7,     D.  Philipson,  hotel  expenses  in  New  York  City 18.80 

"         7,     Pension  .  . 41.67 

"         7,     Pension  .  . 25.00 

**         7,     J.  Morgenstern,  allowance  for  September 25.00 

"         7,     D.  Lefkowitz,  for  expenses  on  Year-Book  Committee..  2.50 

Oct.        9,     C.  J.  Krehbiel  &  Co.,  for  printing 39.35 

9,     T.  Rubovits,  addressing,  mailing  and  postage  on  ser- 
mons    7.74 

9,     S.  E.  Tate  Printing  Co.,  for  1,000  holiday  sermons. .  .  60.00 

"         9,     Pension • 41.66 

"         9,     J.  Morgenstern,  allowance  for  October    25.00 

22,     The  Publishers*  Printing  Co.,  for  printing  and  binding  1,144.92 
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C.  J.  Krehbiel  &  Co.,  for  Year-Book  plates 16.15 

S.  Schulman,  for  trip  to  Cincinnati,  and  Committee  on 

Theology  .   53.00 

I.  L.  Rypins,  for  trip  to  Cincinnati 40.00 

S.  Hirshberg,  for  trip  to  Cincinnati 24.00 

Max  Heller,  for  trip  to  Cincinnati   53.40 

C.  S.  Levi,  for  trip. to  Cincinnati  and  expenses  of  office  37.50 

A.  Guttmacher,  for  trip  to  Cincinnati 38.00 

L.    M.   Franklin,   for   mailing    1,000   Lyceum    Bureau 

prospectus 10.00 

The  American  Press,  for  printing   29.50 

The  Phoenix  Club,  for  lunch  for  Executive  Committee  11.40 

D.  Philipson,  for  dinner  for  Executive  Conmiittee. . . .  11. OO 
J.  Morgenstem,  for  allowance  for  November  and  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  expenses    28.00 

Pension 41.67 

J.  Stolz,  for  trip  to  Cincinnati   16.00 

H.  G.  Enelow,  for  trip  to  Cincinnati   , 15.00 

J.  Morgenstem,  for  postage  on  5,000  Tract  1 50.00 

Stettiner   Bros.,   for   printing  for   Scripture  Readings 

Committee 315.00 

Mailing  and  Advertising  Co.,  for  mailing  and  address- 
ing 4,876  Tract  1 8.03 

Wm.  C.  Popper,  for  balance  due  on  hynmals 142.64 

M.  J.  Greis,  for  trip  to  Cincinnati   12.40 

D.  Lefkowitz,  for  trip  to  Cincinnati,  typewriting  and 

mailing  minutes •  • 3.80 

Pension 41.67 

J.  Morgenstem,  for  allowance  for  December  25.00 

C.  S.  Levi,  for  postage  and  expressage 5.65 

C.  J.  Krehbiel  &  Co.,  for  printing  10,000  Tract  I,  and 

additional  printing 69.75 

The  Publishers'  Printing  Co.,   for  binding  and  plate 

boxes 81.56 

Williams  &  Co.,  for  balance  on  binding 314.04 

Morris  Rose,  for  insurance  for  $2,000  on  plates 20.38 

C.  A.  Rubenstein,  for  Domestic  Service  Committee  ex- 
penses   11.65 

M.  Katz  &  Son,  for  insurance  on  Haggadah  plates . . .  2.00 

Pension 41.66 

J.  Morgenstem,  for  allowance  for  January   25.00 

Edgar  Daniels,  for  typewriting  Executive  Committee 

minutes •  • 7.14 

Pension •  • 41.67 
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Feb.       6,    J.  IiJorgenstern,  for  trip  to  Philadelphia  and  allowance 

for  February 57.00 

"       15,    J.  Morgenstern,  for  addressing  and  mailing  840  Year 

Books  .  . 95.00 

Mar.      1,     Murphy-Parker  Co.,  for  binding  Haggadoth 38.50 

"         1,    D.  Neumark,  for  subvention   50.00 

"         1,     Pension  .  .    41.67 

1,     J.  Morgenstern,  for  allowance  for  March 25.00 

8,  S.  Rosenthal  &  Co.,  for  printing  Year  Book,  reprints, 
etc 699.54 

15,    The  Publishers'  Printing  Co.,   for   printing  Hymnal, 

binding  and  plate  corrections  514.41 

15,     Williams  &  Co.,  for  binding   . .  -. 56.64 

15,     Simon  Wolf,  for  insurance  on  Haggadoth 2.97 

♦  "       15,    The  Mailing  and  Advertising  Co.,  for  mailing,   etc.. 

Year  Books 5.26 

Apr.       7,     D.  Philipson,  for  typewriting  and  postage 5.00 

"        7,    J.  Morgenstern,  for  postage  on  Tracts  and  Year  Books, 

and  allowance  for  ^pril  106.00 

"         7,    Pension 41.66 

7,    Pension 15.00 

7,  Gibbon,  Dickelman,  Furst  and  Bourke,  for  renewal  of 

Treasurer's  bond 20.00 

May       9,     The  Mailing   and  Advertising  Co.,   for   printing   and 

addressing 6.39 

9,  M.  Katz  &  Son,  for  insurance  on  Haggadoth 2.97 

9,    Pension 41.67 

"        9,    Pension 15.00 

"         9,    J.  Morgenstern,  for  allowance  for  May 25.00 

June      8,    The  Publishers'  Printing  Co.,  for  binding 75.00 

8,  C.  J.  Krehbiel  &  Co.,  for  printing  Tract  II  and  10,000 
envelopes 97.00 

8,     J.  D.  Eisenstein,  for  3  Vol.  Ill  Hebrew  Encyclopedia.  9.00 

"        8,    J.  Morgenstern,  for  postage  on  4,400  Tract  II 41.40 

8,     Pension 41.67 

8,     Pension 15.00 

8,    J.  Morgenstern,  for  allowance  for  June 25.00 

12,     The  Publishers'  Printing  Co.,  for  binding   90.00 

12,     C.  S.  Levi,  for  postage    8.40 

•*       12,     D.  Marx,  for  trip  to  Cincinnati   25.00 

"       14,     C.  J.  Krehbiel  &  Co.,  for  printing  10,000  Tract  II 59,00 

Aug.      7,     Edgar  Daniels,  for  typewriting  and  mailing  minutes.  2.17 

7,    The  Mailing  and  Advertising  Co.,  for  postage 1.90 

7,     Central  Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  for  rental  of  space.  6.75 
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83.33 
30.00 
50.00 
41.67 
15.00 
25.00 


Pension •  • 

Pension * 

J.  Morgenstern,  for  allowance  for  July  and  August. . 

Pension 

Pension •  • ." 

J.  Morgenstern,  for  allowance  for  September   

L.  Wolsey,  for  expenses  of  Social  and  Religious  Union 
Committee 

Starchroom  Publishing  Co.,  for  printing   

The  Publishers'  Printing  Co.,  for  binding 597.90 

S.  E.  Tate  Printing  Co.,  for  printing  sermons 58.00 

The  Multi-Letter  Shop,  typewriting,  mailing  and  post- 
age  

Pension 

Pension 

J.  Morgenstern,  for  allowance  for  October 


19.76 
2.25 


8.15 
41.66 
15.0€|^ 


25.00 

The  Publishers'^  Printing  Co.,  for  binding 128.13 

11.03 
10.00 


Starchroom  Publishing  Co.,  for  printing  and  mailing. 
D.  Philipson,  for  typewriting,  postage  and  telegrams. 
The  American  Press,  for  printing  for  Lyceum  Bureau 

Committee 4.50 

22,     C.  S.  Levi,  for  expenses  of  office 29.50 

22,     L.  M.  Franklin,  for  expenses  for  Lyceum  Bureau 4.00 

22,     Bloch   Publishing  Co.,   for   books   for   Sabbath-School 

Committee   (per  N.  Krass)    3.45 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  during  the  past  two  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Julian  Moegenstehn, 

Corresponding  iSecretary. 


The  report  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  Eabbi  David  Lefkowitz, 
was  then  read,  and  on  motion  was  received  and  ordered  printed. 


REPORT  OF  THE  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

To   the  President   and   Members   of   the   Central   Conferenee   of  American 
Kabhis: 

The  Executive  Committee,  whose  transactions  it  was  my  duty  to  record, 
and,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference,  to  sum  up,  met  five  times 
since  the  last  Conference:  July  8,  1908,  October  20,  1908,  January  18, 
1909,  June  13,  1909,  and  November  9,  1909.  The  summary  of  the  work 
done  and  decisions  reached  at  these  several  meetings  is  as  follows: 
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At  its  first  sitting  the  Executive  Committee  authorized  a  new  edition 
of  5,000  copies  each  of  Vols.  I  and  II  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book,  competi- 
tive bids  to  be  asked  for.  At  a  later  meeting  the  order  was  given  to  the 
lowest  bidders  judged  perfectly  responsible,  the  Publishers*  Printing  Co., 
of  New  York  City.  In  the  course  of  these  transactions  an  overcharge  of 
$722.00  by  our  binders  was  discovered,  and,  after  n^otiations,  was  re- 
funded. Five  hundred  copies  of  the  Haggadah  were  ordered  printed,  and 
it  was  decided  that  it  devolved  upon  the  selling  agent  to  properly  adver- 
tise this  publication.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  Week-day 
Service,  which  were  already  printed,  were  ordered  bound,  and  later  turned 
over  to  our  selling  agent. 

Early  in  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  it  was  resolved  that 
no  more  editions  of  the  Union  Hymnal  be  struck  off  until  a  revision  of 
the  book  had  been  completed  by  the  proper  committee  and  approved  of  by 
the  Conference.  The  Union  Hymnal  Committee,  through  its  Chairman, 
Kabbi  David  Marx,  presented  an  exhaustive  report,  which  showed  that  a 
great  deal  of  revision  would  have  to  be  made.  Still,  as  an  act  of  neces- 
sity, as  copies  of  the  Union  Hymnal  were  being  called  for,  2,000  copies 
were  ordered  printed. 

It  was  ordered  that  a  second  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  Tract  I,  "What 
do  Jews  Believe?"  be  printed,  5,000  to  be  distributed  immediately;  also, 
that  the  second  Tract,  "The  Jew  in  America,"  be  published  in  an  edition  of 
10,000  copies.  These  tracts,  it  was  decided,  should  be  distributed  free  of 
charge,  but  anyone  who  wrote  for  a  large  order  was  to  be  asked  for  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Tract  Fund. 

Reprints  of  papers  read  at  the  last  Conference  were  ordered:  two  hun- 
dred of  Drs.  Neumark  and  Morgenstern  and  Rabbi  Heller,  one  hundred  of 
these  to  go  to  the  authors,  the  rest  held  for  distribution. 

Fifty  copies  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book  were  sent,  at  Dr.  Nathan  Stern's 
request,  to  the  New  Jersey  state  prison  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners;  three 
hundred  copies  of  the  Week-day  Service,  rejected  because  of  mistakes, 
were  ordered  sent  to  Dr.  Radin  for  the  New  York  city  prison. 

The  Executive  Committee,  acting  upon  the  wish  of  the  Conference  at 
its  last  annual  meeting,  transmitted  a  subvention  of  $50.00  to  Dr.*Ehrlich. 
A  subvention  of  $50.00  was  also  allowed  to  Dr.  Neumark  for  his  Vol.  II, 
History  of  Jewish  Philosophy,  in  return  for  copies  of  the  work  when  pub- 
lished. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Sabbath- 
School  Exhibit,  and  $50.00  was  appropriated  to  the  committee  for  the  be- 
ginning of  a  permanent  exhibit.  Later  it  was  decided  that  an  entire  day 
of  the  annual  Conference  be  given  over  to  Sabbath-School  work,  this  com- 
mittee to  have  in  charge  the  preparation  of  the  program. 

The  members  appointed  by  the  Executive  Board  to  represent  the  Con- 
ference, on  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Conference,  and  the  Jewish  Pub- 
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lication  Society,  in  the  forthcoming  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  were 
Drs.  Kohler,  Philipson  and  Schulman.  This  committee,  reporting  at  each 
meeting,  was  able  to  announce  satisfactory  progress  in  the  work. 

The  board  had  to  act  on  a  very  important  matter,  as  follows:  Dr. 
Calisch  requested  permission  for  his  congregation  to  insert  certain  prayers 
on  separate  pages  in  the  Union  Prayer-Book.  The  request  was  granted, 
with  the  provisos  that  these  additions  must  appear  in  an  appendix  to  each 
service,  not  in  the  body  of  the  service,  that  prayers  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book  must  not  be  so  inserted,  and  that  the 
book  so  changed  was  to  be  for  the  sole  use  of  the  congregation  requesting 
this  permission. 

The  Executive  Board  agreed  unanimously  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
ference that  hereafter  no  ccmgregation  be  granted  permission  to  make  any 
changes  whatsoever  in  the  Union  Prayer-Book. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  was  ordered  to  send  letters  to  the  con- 
gregations ministered  to  by  members  of  the  Conference,  calling  attention 
to  the  Superannuated  Ministers'  Fund,  and  asking  for  donations  to  it. 

It  was  decided  to  circularize  the  members  on  the  advisability  of  post- 
poning the  annual  meeting  until  November,  when  the  Conference  might 
in  New  York  duly  celebrate  the  centenary  of  David  Einhorn's  birth.  Such 
a  large  majority  voted  for  this  plan  that  arrangements  were  immediately 
made  for  a  later  annual  meeting.  Besides  the  Einhom  celebration  in  New 
York,  it  was  decided  to  ask  Rabbis  Rubenstein  and  Krauskopf  to  hold  in 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  respectively  some  service  commemorative  of 
the  Einhom  centenary.  In  New  York  Dr.  Silverman  was  asked  to  arrange 
for  an  Adler  celebration. 

The  Executive  Committee  ordered  that  all  cases  of  misrepresentation 
of  Jews  and  Judaism  in  the  public  press,  or  on  the  public  rostrum,  be  re- 
ferred for  action  to  the  Committee  on  Church  and  State. 

The  Treasurer  was  ordered  to  send  due-bills  to  the  members  three  times 
a  year. 

One  member  resigned:     Alfred  T.  Godshaw. 

During  the  year  the  following  new  members  were  admitted  into  the 
Conference':  Rabbis  Louis  D.  Gross,  Louis  J.  Kopald,  David  Rosenbaum, 
Jacob  Singer,  Samuel  Schwarz,  Aaron  L.  Weinstein,  Horace  J.  Wolf,  Jacob 
L.  Landau,  Bernard  D.  Kaplan. 

The  completion  of  the  fifth  year  of  Dr.  Kohler's  incumbency  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  occurring  while  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  sitting  at  its  October,  1908,  meeting,  felicitations  and  congrat- 
ulations were  extended  to  the  Honorary  President  of  the  Conference. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  Lefkowitz, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Eabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  and  in 
connection  therewith,  the  books  and  vouchers  from  the  Peoria 
Commercial  Bank,  where  the  account  is  kept,  were  presented  to 
the  Conference,  and  on  motion  were  received  and  referred  to 
the  Auditing  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

July  1,  1908,  to  November  1,  1909. 

To  the  HonorahleSf  President,  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rahhis: 

Brethren:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  your  distin- 
guished Conference  the  report  of  your  Treasurer,  covering  the  period  of 
sixteen  months,  from  July,  1908,  to  November,  1909,  and  I  trust  you  will 
find  satisfaction  in  your  earnest  consideration  of  the  same.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  twenty  years'  endeavors  for  con- 
structive achievements  by  the  Conference,  congregations  have  begun  to 
contribute  to  our  Tract  and  Sermonic  Literature  Fund,  as  well  as  to  our 
Superannuated  Ministers'  Fund.  Two  hundred  and  ten  dollars  were  do- 
nated to  the  Tract  Fund,  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  seventy- 
seven  cents  to  the  Ministers'  Fund  last  year.  No  gifts  can  bless  the 
giver  and  receiver  with  richer  joys  than  those  which  dispel  darkness  with 
Jewish  wisdom  and  overcome  the  helplessness  of  old  age  with  Philan- 
thropy's heavenly  manna.  What  has  been  nobly  begun  by  thoughtful  con- 
gregations should  be  cheerfully  continued,  with  numerous  offerings  by  all 
coreligionists  of  means  and  generous  heart,  until  the  knowledge  of  our 
religion  and  history  fills  the  minds  of  all  truth-seekers  and  the  old  age  of 
our  faithful  Rabbis  becomes  a  haven  of  well-earned  repose,  enriched  by  a 
glorious  golden  sunset.  But  a  treasurer  must  deal  in  facts,  not  poetic 
fancies;  so  pardon  my  assumption  of  the  role  of  Koheleth  in  this  wise 
assembly,  whose  works  of  Chochma  fill  many  a  book  with  a  treasury  of 
economic  lore. 

During  the  last  sixteen  months  our  receipts  of  dues,  interest,  sales  of 
publications,  and  donations  from  congregations  and  individuals  to  our 
Tract  and  Ministers'  Funds,  were  $10,147.54;  our  expenditures  for  all 
purposes,  $7,305.99,  thereby  increasing  our  treasury  $2,841.55,  raising 
our  total  funds  from  $18,561.48  to  $21,403.03.  Our  income  from  sales  of 
publications  was  $7,172.07,  the  expenditures  for  new  editions  and  new 
publications  $3,702.06,  showing  a  balance  in  our  favor  of  $3,470.01.  The 
amount  of  the  Ministers'  Pension  Fund  at  present  is  $17,517.17,  being  an 
increase  of  $2,861.02  since  July,   1908;   that  of  the  General   Fund  is  $3,- 
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885.86,  being  a  decrease  of  ^19.47,  indicating  that  our  general  expenses, 
which  are  constantly  growing,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  if  the  great 
historic  work  of  the  Conference  is  to  continue  in  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican Judaism,  must  be  provided  for  more  adequately  than  at  present,  and 
that  the  By-Laws  of  our  Constitution  creating  the  General  Fund,  from 
which  money's  to  pay  our  general  expenses  are  taken,  ought  to  be  revised 
at  once.  But  for  the  donation  of  $210.00  to  the  Tract  Fund,  which  I  in- 
cluded in  the  General  Fund  this  year,  we  would  have  run  short  this 
amount  more,  which,  added  to  $703.65,  the  decrease  of  the  General  Fund 
in  1907-08,  shows  a  diminishing  of  nearly  Sl.OOO  in  two  years.  All 
vouchers  drawn  and  all  bills  presented  up  to  November  1.  1909.  have  been 
paid  in  full. 

Dues  and  Members. 

July    1,  1908     Total  Membership    202 

Died  during  year   4 

Suspended 8 

Exempt  from  paying  dues 9 

Resigned 1 

Honorarv  member    1 

Nov.    1,  1909     Total  membership    189 

Xumber  taxed  with  dues   179 

Dues  paid  by    126   members $1,270.00 

Dues  4  members  remitted 65.00 

Dues  8  members  suspended 125.00 

Members  in  arrears,  owing  $5  to  $15,  up 

to  Julv,   1909    63  395.00 

Members  paid  up  to  July,  1910 41 

Members  paid  up  to  July,  1909 126 

Members  liable  to  suspension  for  arrears 

of  two  vears  or  more 15 

» 

If  all  members  pay  up  all  dues  owing — and  this  year  of  prosperity  in 
our  congregations  is  liable  to  enable  us  to  do  so,  $1,085.00  more  will  be 
paid  into  the  treasury'  by  July,  1910.  It  were  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished. 

I  now  present  in  detail  the  following  summary  of  all  monetary  trans- 
actions, which  will  account  accurately  for  all  receipts  and  expenditures 
during  the  sixteen  montlis,  July  1.  1908,  to  November  1,  1909: 
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July     1, 
June     8, 

June  22, 

June  22, 

June  22, 

Oct.     28, 

Nov.      2, 

Nov.      2, 

Nov.      2, 


Aug. 

24, 

Aug. 

24, 

Sept. 

24, 

Oct. 

26, 

Nov. 

13, 

Nov. 

30, 

Dee. 

22, 

Jan. 

5, 

Feb. 

1, 

Mar. 

1, 

Apr. 

8, 

Apr. 

8, 

May 

12, 

June 

3, 

June 

15, 

Aug. 

31, 

Sept. 

28, 

Oct. 

6, 

Oct. 

21, 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Dues  and  Interest. 

1908,  to  Nov.   1,   1909,  dues $  1,270.00     $  1,270.00 

1909,  Int.  on  $12,000,  one  year,  to  July  1, 

1909,    at   6%    720.00 

1909,  Int.  on  $4,480,  one  year,  to  June  22, 

1909,    at    3%     : 134.40 

1909,  Int.  on  $1,200,  one  year,  to  June  22, 

1909,    at    3% 36.00 

1909,  Int.  on  $1,200,  Feb.  1,  1909,  to  June 

21,   1909,   at   3%    14.10 

1909,  Int.    on    $12,000,    July    to    Nov.    1, 

1909,    at    6%    240.00 

1909,  Int.   on  $5,680,  June  22   to  Nov.  2, 

1909,    at    3%    62.00 

1909,  Int.  on  $1,000,  June   15   to  Nov.  2, 

1909,    at   3%    11.50 

1909,  Int.  on  $1,200,  June  22  to  Nov.  2, 

1909,    at    3%    13.10     $  1,231.10 

From  Sales  of  Puhjications, 

1908,  Bloch    Publishing    Company $  250.00 

1908,  Bloch    Publishing   Company 200.00 

1908,  Bloch   Publishing   Company 500.00 

1908,  Bloch   Publishing   Company 500.00 

1908,  Bloch   Publishing   Company 600.00 

1908,  Bloch   Publishing   Company 750.00 

1908,  Bloch   Publishing   Company 500.00 

1909,  Bloch    Publishing   Company 750.00 

1909,  Bloch  Publishing   Company 625.00 

1909,  Bloch   Publishing   Company 275.00 

1909,  Bloch   Publishing   Company 300.00 

1909,  Free   Synagog,   New   York 75.00 

1909,  Bloch   Publishing   Company 150.00 

1909,  Bloch   Publishing   Company ^50.00 

1909,  Bloch   Publishing   Company 247.07 

1909,  Bloch    Publishing   Company 200.00 

1909,  Bloch    Publishing    Company 400.00 

1909,  Bloch    Publishing   Company 200.00 

1909,  Bloch    Publishing   Company 400.00     $7,172.07 


Aug.   -4-   :>.•?-  L-    4    >L    Jt:":i»-Ji.*r  ♦      Itw.itt 

Sept.  24.  I>.*^.  STn'">*r      .ixr-rk'-a     c    '-Aiicj.r:        !«>""     #     ±S»- 


3Ut    12.   :>».  Ait-rj.  >rL-..   L*i.--.  -  fi?  »J 

jT;i=*r    15    I'*/r.  T*=i^i^    r»Tir'_    vr^^i-A  1      ♦ 


Jy.'.T   :.>.  ;'-<?.  <M^^^.^\    ?:i:.=^-^    Ilrr.-i-i  4.<0 


J  u  i  y      7,   I  i^« ,  V#'i  i  i : Air. «   ic   ^  •  •- .   ' •:  r: : : r. 2    1 '  • »   P.   B. 

Vo;*..  I  and  II #        75.i» 

^/'r*,.     27,   J^r*.   I'rjoli-.r.^-r--!'     Printing    Of..     p»r:ntiiig 

5,JV/    Vo!^.    I.    II:    hinaing    2-S^»*«3 
V'/-,    I,    If:    printing    2.»'»«v»    <aJ>- 
}/;* t,f , !, :    M  n 'i  i  n g    I  .fi'i 4    > a'i'oi* t ii* .  .  .      1.144 .02 
/><'/;.       >,,   IV/<^   V/uljAffu   4r    ^,'/,.   Sin^iinjf.   1-^^  over- 

*'!.hru:*'    .    .  314.«H 

Ih'f .  i,  \'.ftf<  'r,U'V:iu*-r  f5ro--,  printing  Haftaroth  315.01 
\h'f\  1,  iif'M,,  V.WYiHiu  (  .  Vt,\,\t*'T,  Sal.  on  H\Tnnal*  142.G4 
\h'i:.     'l\,    \ithH,  PiiMinh'T-'     Printing     To.,     binding 

J /I'M    S:siM/;jth-,    5    J>*fxes SI. 56 
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Dec.    21,  1908,  Morris  Rose,  insurance  of  $2,000  on 

plates 20.38 

Jan.    15,  1909,  Marcus  Katz,  ins.  on  Haggadoth . . .  2.00 

Mar.      9,  1909,  Murphy,  Parker  &  Co.,  binding  500 

Haggadotli,    1    case 38.50 

Mar.    18,  1909,  Publishers'      Printing      Co.,      2,000 

Hymnals,  5,000  {Sabbaths,  plate 
corrections 514.41 

Mar.    18,  1909,  Williams  &  Co.,  binding  708  Week- 
day Services    56.64 

Mar.    18,  1909,  Simon  Wolf,  ins.  on  Haggadoth 2.97 

June     1,  1909,  Marcus   Katz    &    Son,   insurance   of 

$500   on   Haggadoth    2.97 

June   10,  1909,  Publishers'     Printing     Co.,     binding 

125   P.   B 75.00 

June   17,  1909,  Publishers'     Printing     Co.,    binding 

150  Vol.  II 90.00 

Oct.     20,  1909,  Publishers'    Printing     Co.,    binding 

2,000  Vols.  I,  II;  512  Sabbaths; 
500  Vols.  I,  II;  77  packages;  fold- 
ing  100  Vol.  II 597.90 

.  Oct.     20,  1909,  Publishers'    Printing    Co.,    992    Vol. 

II,  23  packages    128.13     $  3,702.06 


On  Account  of  General  Expenses. 

July      7,  1908,  The    Mailing    and    Advertising    Co., 

for  Tract  I $  2.44 

July      7,  1908,  C.  J.   Krehbiel  &   Co.,  printing  500 

programs 15.00 

July      7,  1908,  J.     Morgenstern,     postage,     repairs 

typewriter 13.54 

July      7,  1908,  D.   Lefkowitz,  postage  circulars 9.65 

July      9,  1908,  Central  Trust  Co.,  rent  of  space...  6.75 

July     9,  1908,  J.  Morgenstern,  exp.  to  Frankfort..  51.90 

July     9,  1908,  J.   Morgenstern,   office  exp.   July . . .  25.00 

July      9,  1908,  Ehrlich    subvention     50.00 

July      9,  1908,  C.  J.  Krehbiel  &  Co.,  printing 10.75 

Aug.   22,  1908,  L.    B.    Case,    reporting    Conference 

proceedings 80.00 

Aug.   22,  1908,  J.    Morgenstern,    August    office    ex- 
penses, expressage    26.15 

Sept.  22,  1908,  C.  J.  Krehbiel  &  Co.,  stationery 4.25 
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H^t.  22.  Uffj^,  David  PhiH{>4oa,  «xp.  in  Xew  York.  13.S«> 

S»rpt.  22-  IftO^.  J.  yioTpmsum^  office  cip.  S«pt 25/w> 

Sbpt.  22,  ld09,  D.  Lefkowitz.  Year-Book  expenses..  2.5<> 

Oct.    20,  Wf^,  C.  J.  Krehbiel  4  Cc  printing  1JM> 

eirculars  and   messages    31*.35 

Oct.     20,  190S,  T.    RuboTitz.   mailing,   postage,   2S7 

sermon  leaflets    7.74 

Oct.     20,  1&08,  S.   E.   Tate,   printing    1,000   holiday 

sermons 60.C»0 

Oct.     20,  1908,  J.   Morgenstem,  October   expenses..  25.00 

Xov.      5,  190*5.  C.  J.  Krehbiel  4  Co.,  29  pUtes 16.15 

Nov.      o,  190S,  S.  Schulman,  expenses  to  Cincinnati 

meeting 53.«» 

XoT.      Of  1908,  I.  L.  Rvpins,  expenses  to  Cincinnati 

meetincr 4rt.iX> 

Xov.  5,  1908,  S.  Hirshberg,  expenses  to  Cincin- 
nati meeting   24.*.X» 

Xov,      5,  1908,  M.    Heller,    expenses    to    Cincinnati 

meeting 53.40 

Nov.  5,  1908,  C.  S.  Levi,  office  expense  anil  ex- 
penses to  Cincinnati  meeting 37.50 

Xov.  5,  1908,  A.  Guttmacher,  expenses  to  Cincin- 
nati meeting   3S.00 

Xov.  5,  1908,  L.  M.  Franklin,  mailing  1.0«mi  pros- 
pectus    10.00 

Xov.  5.  1908,  American  Press,  printing  1,000  pros- 
pectus, circulars,  envelopes   29.50 

Xov.      5,  1908,  Phoenix    Club,    luncheon    Executive 

Committee 1 1.40 

Xov.      5,  1908,  D.  Philipson,  expense  for  Executive 

Committee  dinner    11.00 

Xov.      5,  1908,  J.  Morgenstem,  office  exp.  Xovember  28.00 

Xov.      5,  1908,  Joseph  Stolz,  expenses  to  Cincinnati 

meeting 16.00 

Xov.  9,  1908,  H.  G.  Enelow,  expenses  to  Cincin- 
nati meeting    15.00 

Xov.      9,  1908,  J.  ^lorgenstem,  postage  5,000  Tracts 

Xo.    I    50.00 

Dec.  4,  1908,  Mailing  and  Advertising  Co.,  mail- 
ing Tract  1 8.03 

Dfc.       4.  1908,  M.     J.     Gries,    expenses    Cincinnati 

meeting 12.40 

*l)*'C.      4,  1908,  D.    Lefkowitz,    expenses    Cincinnati 

meeting,   tj-ping   minutes 3.80 
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Dec.      4,  1908,  J.   Morgenstem,   December   expenses 

of   office    25.00 

Dec.       4,  1908,  C.  S.  Levi,  postage,  expressage 5.65 

Dec.    21,  1908,  C.  J.  Krehbiel  &  Co.,  printing   10,- 

000  Tracts  I,  5,000  envelopes  and 
postals 69.75 

Dec.    21,  1908,  C.   A.   Kubenstein,   domestic    service 

expenses 11.65 

Jan.    15,  1909,  J.    Morgenstem,   January    expenses.  25.00 

Feb.     16,  1909,  Edgar  Daniels,  typing  minutes 7.14 

Feb.  16,  1909,  J.  Morgenstem,  expenses  to  Phila- 
delphia and  of  office 57.00 

Feb.    28,  1909,  J.    Morgenstem,    postage    840    Year 

Books 95.00 

Mar.      9,  1909,  Prof.    D.    Neumark,    subvention    of 

book 50.00 

Mar.      9,  1909,  J.  Morgenstem,   March   expenses . . .  25.00 

Mar.    18,  1909,  S.    Rosenthal,    printing    1,000    Year 

Books 699.54 

Mar.    18,  1909,  Mailing    and  .Advertising    Co.,    788 

Year  Books    5.26 

Apr.      8,  1909,  D.  Philipson,  postage,  typing......  5.00 

Apr.      8,  1909,  J.  Morgenstem,  postage  tracts,  April 

expenses 106.00 

Apr.      8,  1909,  Gibbon,     Dickelman,     for     bond     of 

Treasurer 20.00 

June     1,  1909,  Mailing    and    Advertising    Co.,    319 

postals  and  printing   6.39 

June     1,  1909,  J.  Morgenstem,  office  expenses  May.  25.00 

June  10,  1909,  C.  J.  Krehbiel  &  Co.,  10,000  enve- 
lopes and  Tracts  No.  II 97.00 

June  10,  1909,  J.  D.  Eisenstein,  3  Vols.  Ill  Encyclo- 
pedia    9.00 

June   10,  1909,  J.  Morgenstem,  postage  and  mailing 

4,400    tracts    41.40 

June   10,  1909,  J.  Morgenstem,  June  expenses 25.00 

June   17,  1909,  C.  S.  Levi,  postage. 8.40 

June   17,  1909,  D.    Marx,    expenses    to     Cincinnati 

meeting   25.00 

June   17,  1909,  C.  J.  Krehbiel  &  Co.,  10,000  Tracts 

No.  II,  2d  ed 59.00 

Aug.   31,  1909,  Edgar  Daniels,  minutes  of  meeting.  2.17 

Aug.  31,  1909,  Mailing  and  Advertising  Co.,  mail- 
ing  tracts    1 .90 
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Aug.   31,  1909,  Central   Trust   &    Safe   Deposit    Co., 

space  rent    6.75 

Aug.   31,  1909,  J.  Morgenstern,  July- Aug.  expenses.  50.0<) 

Sept.  28,  1909,  J.    Morgenstern,   Sept.    expensed 25.00 

Oct.     20,  1909,  Louis   Wolsey,   Expense   Committee.  19.75 

Oct.     20,  1909,  Starchroom  Publishing  Co.,  400  circ.  2.25 

Oct.     20,  1909,  S.  E.  Tate,  printing  holiday  sermons  58.00 

Oct.     20,  1909,  Multi-Letter        Shop,       stenography, 

postage,    mailing    8.15 

Oct.     20,  1909,  J.  Morgenstern,  October  expenses . .  .  25.00 

Oct.  20,  1909,  Starchroom  Pub.  Co.,  printing,  ad- 
dressing, mailing    11.03 

Oct.  20,  1909,  D.  Philipson,  postage,  typing,  tele- 
grams    10.00 

Oct.     28,  1909,  American  Press,  printing  8t)0  blanks, 

letters 4.50 

Oct.  28,  1909,  C.  S.  Levi,  expenses,  postage,  print- 
ing,  typing    29.50 

Oct.     28,  1909,  Leo.    M.    Franklin,   postage    Lyceum 

Bureau 4.00 

Oct.     28,  1909,  Bloch  Publishing  Co.,  book  for  S.-S. 

Committee 3.45     $  2,690.63 


On  Account  of  Ministers*  Pensions. 
July      1,  1908,  to  November   1,   1909 $      913.30  913.30 

Total   Expenditures   $  7,305.99 

SUMMARY  OF  FUNDS. 

July  1,  1908,  Total  funds  in  treasury $18,561.48 

July  1,  1908,  to  November  1,  1909,  total  receipts 10,147.64 

July  1,  1908,  to  November  1,  1909,  total  expenditures 7,305.99 

Nov.  1,  1909,  total   funds   21,403.03 

Nov.  1,  1909,  net  increase  of  funds   2,841.55 

GENERAL  FUND. 

To  this  fund  is  transferred  one-half  of  the  dues,  of  the  net  profits  from 
publications,  and  of  interest  on  moneys,  other  than  the  Ministers'  Fund; 
also  donations  to  the  Tract  Fund. 
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Receipts. 

July      1,  1908,  balance  of  fund   $  3,905.33 

June  15,  1909,  postage    refunded    $  4.60 

Nov.      1,  1909,  dues  of  members   635.00 

Nov.  .1,  1909,  interest 86.55 

Nov.      1,  1909,  proceeds    of    publications 1,735.01 

Nov.      1,  1909,  donations  to  tracts    210.00     $  2,671.16 

Expenditures. 

July      1,  1908,  to  Nov.  1,  1909,  general  expenses... $  2,690.63 
July      1,  1908,  to  Nov.  1,  1909,  decrease  of  fund...  19.47 

Nov.      1,  1909,  amount   of  fund    $  3,885.86 


MINISTERS'  RELIEF  FUND. 

To  this  fund  is  transferred  one-half  of  the  dues,  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  publications,  and  of  the  interest  of  the  General  Fund,  besides  the  en- 
tire interest  on  the  investment  and  special  donations  thereto. 

Receipts. 

July  1,  1908,  amount   of   fund    $14,656.15 

Nov.  1,  1909,  dues   of  members    $      635.00 

Nov.  1,  1909,  interest 1,144.55 

Nov.  1,  1909,  proceeds  of  publications 1,735.00 

Nov.  1,  1909,  donations 259.77     $  3,774.32 

Expenditures. 

July  1,  1908,  to  Nov.  1,  1909,  pensions $  913.30     $      913.30 

Nov.  1,  1909,  increase    of    fund    2,861.02 

Nov.  1,  1909,  total    fund    $17,517.17 

Nov.  1,  1909,  General   and   Ministers'   Funds 21,403.03 

Investments.  • 

Nov.      1,  1909,  building   bonds    at    6% $12,000.00 

Nov.      2,  1909,  certificates  of  deposit  at  3% 7,880.00 

Nov.      1,  1909,  balance  in  Com.  Ger.  Natl.  Bank..      1,523.03     $21,403.03 

I  present  in  connection  with  this  sixteen  months'  report  the  books, 
vouchers,  receipts  and  certificates  of  deposit,  held  in  trust,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  Commercial  German  National  Bank  of  Peoria,  which  never 
charges  exchange  on  checks  sent  us.  In  conclusion,  let  me  extend  my 
heartfelt  appreciation  to  the  Conference  for  the  office  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence with  which  you  have  honored  your  Treasurer  these  ten  years. 
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I  trust  my  successor  will  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  keeping  two  hundred 
Kabbis  straight  in  their  accounts  as  much  as  I  have. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  golden  progress  of  our  institution,  I  remain. 

Most  respectfully, 

Chables  S.  Levi, 

Treasurer, 

The  report  of  the  Publication  Committee  was  then  read  by 
its  Chairman,  Rabbi  Adolph  Guttmaeher,  and  on  motion  was 
received  and  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE. 

New  York,  Nov.  10,  1909. 

The  Publication  Committee,  charged  by  the  C.  C.  A.  R.  with  the  publi- 
cation and  handling  of  its  publications,  begs  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  for  the  sixteen  months,  from  June  1,  1908,  to  Sept.  30,  1909. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference  at  Frankfort,  the  Prayer 
Book  has  been  adopted,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  by  15  congrega- 
tions. It  is  gratifying  to  note,  that  276  congregations,  and  a  large 
number  of  public  institutions,  use  the  Union  Prayer  Book.  The  slight 
decrease  in  the  sale  of  the  book  is  due  to  natural  conditions.  The  larger 
congregations  have  introduced  the  Prayer  Book  several  years  ago,  and 
the  congregations  that  now  introduce  it  are  mostly  the  newly  organized 
bodies  in  the  smaller  communities.  With  few  exceptions,  the  Union 
Prayer  Book  is  used  by  all  the  members  of  the  Conference.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  book  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  104,321  copies  of  it 
have  been  sold  during   15  years. 

To  our  agents,  the  Bloch  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  publications  to 
the  value  of  $17,569.74  were  delivered  during  the  time  covered  by  this 
report,  viz.: 

Prayer  Books — Volume  I. — Cloth,  1994;  leather,  597;  morocco,  100; 
extra  morocco,   394.     Total,  3085. 

Volume  II. — Cloth,  3161;  leather,  500;  morocco,  150;  extra  morocco, 
273.     Total,  4084. 

Sabbath  Eve  and  Morning  Services,  3520;  Union  Hymnals,  1000; 
Union  Haggadahs,  500;  Year  Books — ^paper,  737;   bound,  86. 

We  expended  for  printing,  $1166.60;  for  binding,  $2467.14;  for  insur- 
ance, $28.32;  for  reading  of  plates  of  Prayer  Books  for  corrections,  $40.00. 

The  following  publications  amounting  to  $8,964.27  were  sold,  viz.: 

Prayer  Books — Volume  I. — Cloth,  2490;  leather,  584;  morocco,  113; 
extra  morocco,  357.     Total,  3544.  * 
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Volume  II, — Cloth,  4087;  leather,  619;  morocco,  110:  extra  morocco, 
231.     Total,  5047. 

Sabbath  Eve  and  Morning  Services,  3297;  Week-day  Services,  334; 
Limon  Hymnals,  2597. 

Union  Haggadahs — cloth,  1095;  cloth  gilt,  27;  limp  leather,  4.  Total, 
1120. 

Sermons,  cloth,  12;  Margolis  Reprint,  1;  Views  on  the  Synod,  15; 
Year  Books — ^paper,  256;  cloth,  46. 

The  remittances  amounted  to  $8250.45.. 

Publications  of  the  Conference,  sent  by  agent  upon  the  orders  of  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary,  charged  back  to  the  Conference  at  actual  cost  with 
charges  for  transportation   (Exhibit  F)   $1153.38. 

In  addition  to  the  stock  inventory  (vide  Exhibit  B)  we  have  on 
hand  at  Bloch  Publishing  Co.  408  Sunday  Service  Books  (unbound)  ;  at 
Publishers'  Printing  Co.,  New  York,  Prayer  Books  (unbound)  Vol.  I, 
3000;  Vol.  II,  680;  Union  Hymnals  (unbound)  1000;  Sabbath  Eve  and 
Morning  Services   (unbound)   2500. 

At  Murphy,  Parker  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1000  Haggadahs  (unbound). 

The  plates  of  all  our  publications  have  been  insured  and  placed  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Publishers'  Printing  Co.,  New  York. 

We  subjoin  the  reports  of  the  Bloch  Publishing  Companv,  our  agents, 
who  have  been  most  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  Foster, 

S.  H.   GOLDfiNSON, 

M.  H.  Harris, 
Martin  A.  Meyer, 

A.    GUTTMACHER, 

Chairman. 

June  9,  1909. 
Dr,  A.  Guttmacher,  Chairman  Publication  Committee,  C.  C.  A.  R. 

Dear  Sir: — ^As  requested,  we  submit  herewith  the  annual  detailed 
statement  of  account  of  our  dealings  with  your  honored  body,  following 
the  style  of  the  previous  reports. 

The  total  sales,  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  show  a  falling  off 
of  about  $500.00,  due  principally  to  a  decreased  sale  of  the  Prayer  Books.. 
This  might  have  due,  in  part,  to  the  general  business  depression,  which  af- 
fects congregations  as  well  as  commercial  houses,  and  should  not  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  decreasing  use  of  the  book.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  firm  belief 
that  the  book  is  being  introduced  in  a  larger  number  of  congregations 
each  year,  gaining  ground  even  among  the  more  conservative  congrega- 
tions.    In  addition  to  this,  we  notice  that  individuals  living  in  communi- 
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that  there  are  many  libraries  and  ministers  who  would  gladly  pay  the  post- 
age on  all  the  free  publications  of  the  Conference. 

We  have  on  hand  over  400  copies  of  the  booklet  of  Holiday  Sermons 
issued  last  season.  Our  records  show  that  less  than  100  individuals  apply 
for  these  Sermons,  hence  we  suggest  that  some  disposition  be  made  of 
those  now  on  hand  and  if  a  new  series  is  issued  this  season,  that  the  num- 
ber printed  be  considerably  reduced. 

On  inquiry,  we  learned  from  the  Publishers'  Printing  Co.,  that  it  naa 
on  hand  an  ample  nimiber  of  unbound  copies  of  the  various  Prayer  Books 
and  Hymnal,  and  hence  there  will  be  no  need  for  printing  any  books  this 
season. 

We  acknowledge  with  pleasure  and  many  thanks  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  extended  to  us  by  your  Committee  and  the  Officers  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  we  accept  same  as  an  indication  of  your  good  will  and  of 
your  satisfaction  with  the  work  we  are  endeavoring  to  do.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  services  we  render,  merit  the  renewal  of  our  contract  and 
earnestly  trust  that  this  will  be  granted. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Block  Publishhstg  Co., 

Chas.  E.  Bloch,  Prop, 


EXHIBIT  A. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  JUNE  1,  I908-MAY  31,  1909. 

1908 

June  30 —  100  Union  Prayer  Books,     I,  leather $1.05  $105.00 

July  14—  497  Union  Prayer  Books,     I,  leather 1.05  521.85 

Aug.  19 —  169  Union  Prayer  Books,     I,  extra  mor 1.75  295.75 

Aug.  19 —  123  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  extra  mor 1.75  215.25 

Aug.  19 —  300  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  leather 1.05  315.00 

Aug.  25 —  498  Union  Prayer  Books,     I,  cloth 70  348.60 

Aug.  25—  178  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  cloth 70  124.60 

Aug.  25 —     50  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  morocco.... 1.40  70.00 

Sept.  10—1000  Evening  and  Morning  Service 17%  175.00 

Sept.  10—  502  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  cloth 70  351.40 

Sept.  15—  532  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  cloth 70  372.40 

Sept.  22 —  500  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  cloth 70  350.00 

Sept.  29—  458  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  cloth 70  320.60 

Nov.  21 —  326  Evening  and  Morning  Service 17%  57.05 

Nov.  23—  678  Evening  and  Morning  Service 17%  118.65 

1909. 

Feb.     9—1004  Evening  and  Morning  Service 17%  175.70 
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Feb.  17 —  960  Union  Hymnal  .30  288.00 

Feb.  19—    40  Union  Hymnal    30  12.00 

3Iar.    8 —    73  Year  Book,  paper  .35  25.55 

Mar.    8 —    86  Year  Book,  bound 70  60.20 

Apr.    2 —  500  Union  Prayer  Books,     I,  clotli 70  350.00 

Apr.    5—  500  Union  Prayer  Books,     I,  cloth 70  350.00 

Apr.  15—  500  Union  Haggadah 17%  87.50 

May    4 —  125  Union  Prayer  Books,     I,  extra  mor $1.75  $218.75 

May  28 —  100  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  extra  mor 1.75  175.00 

;May  28 —    50  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  extra  mor 1.75  87.50 

$5^71.35 

July  14,  1908 — Mdse.  returned 129.40 

September  30,  1908 — Mdse.  returned 13.00 

Total    $5,713.75 

Stock  on  Hand  May  30,  1008   (see  page  44  of  Year  Book, 

1908)    ' $4,977.46 

Grand  total   $10,691.21 


EXHIBIT  B. 


STOCK  INVENTORY,   MAY   31,    1009. 


928  Union  Prayer  Books,     I,    cloth    $  .70  $649.60 

284  Union  Prayer  Books,     I,  leather   1.05  298.20 

38  Union  Prayer  Books,    I,  morocco   1.40  53.20 

96  Union  Prayer  Books,     I,  extra  morocco    1.75  168.00 

292  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  cloth 70  204.40 

266  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  leather   1.05  279.30 

364  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  leather,  old  edition 1.05  382.20 

24  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  morocco    1.40  33.60 

171  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  extra  morocco    1.75  299.25 

83  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  extra  morocco,  old  edition,     1.75  145.25 

202  Sabbath  Evening  and  Morning  Service 17%  45.85 

037  Week  Day  Service 17%  111.48 

980  Union  Hymnal 30  295.80 

500  Union  Haggadah,  cloth 17%  98.00 

363  Union  Haggadah,  cloth  gilt 35  127.05 

19C  Union  Haggadah,  limp  leather 70  137.20 

1293  Year  Book,  paper 35  452.55 
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305  Year  Books,  cloth   70  213.50 

18  Views  on  the  Synod   35  6.30 

413  Margolis,  reprint .35  144.55 

797  Sermons,  paper 25  199.25 

23   Sermons,  cloth 85  19.55 


Total     .$4,364.08 

EXHIBIT  C. 

SALES  FROM  JUNE   1,  1908-MAY  31,   1909. 

1542  Union  Prayer  Books,     T,  cloth $  .70  $1079.40 

389  Union  Prayer  Books,    I,  leather 1.05  408.45 

79  Union  Prayer  Books,    I,  morocco 1.40  110.60 

279  Union  Prayer  Books,     I,  extra  morocco 1.75  488.25 

2430  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  cloth 70  1701.00 

350  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  leather 1.05  367.50 

84  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  morocco 1.40  117.60 

168  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  extra  morocco 1.75  294.00 

2746  Sabbath  Evening  and  Morning  Service. '. .      .17%  480.55 

324  Week  Day  Service   .17^^  56.70 

2136  Union  Hymnal 30  640.80 

1095  Union   Haggadah,   cloth 17%  19r.64 

27  Union  Haggadah,  cloth  gilt 35  9.45 

4  Union  Haggadah,  limp  leather 70  2.80 

12  Sermons,    cloth 85  10.20 

1  Margolis,    Reprint 35  .35 

15  Views  on  the  Synod 35  5.25 

244  Year   Books,   paper 35  85.40 

44  Year  Books,  cloth 70  30.80 


Total     $6,080.74 

EXHIBIT  D. 
MONTHLY  SALES. 

1908— June-October    $  4,055.75 

November 274.93 

December 341.42 

1909— January    151.75 

February    268.73 

March  264.98 
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April  194.33 

May    396.85 

Total    $5,948.74 

Balance  due  from  June   1,   1908 975.10 

Grand  Total    $6,923.84 

REMITTANCES. 

June  25,   1908    $250.00 

August  22,   1908    200.00 

September    19,    1908 500.00 

October  17,  1908 500.00 

November  10,  1908 600.00 

November  28,  1908 750.00 

December   12,   1908 500.00 

December  31,  1908 750.00 

January  27,  1909 625.00 

Febiuary  20,    1909 275.00 

March  27,  1909 300.00 

April  28,  1909 150.00 

May  29,  1909 250.00 

June  9,   1909 247.07 

Total    $5,897.07 

Charged  to  Conference  (see  Exhibit  F) $  813.98 

$6,711.05 

EXHIBIT  E. 

SUMMARY. 

Balance  due  Conference  June  1,  1908 $     975.10 

Value  of  Books  received,  etc.,    (see  Exhibit  A) 10,691.21 

$11,066.31 

Stock  on  Hand    (Exhibit  B) 4,364.08 

Cash  Remittances   (Exhibit  D) 5,897.07 

Charged  to  Conference  (Exhibit  F)    813.98 

Total    $11,075.13 

Balance  due   $      591.18 

Above  balance  represents  the  sales  of  April  and  May. 
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EXfflBlT  F. 

BOOKS,  ETC.,  CHAEGED  TO  THE  CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF 

'AMERICAN  RABBIS. 

The  following   items   consist  of  books  sent  out  on  orders  from   the 

Conference.     Everything  is  charged  back  to  the  Conference  at  the  actual 
cost. 

1908 

June  1 1  Postage  on  Tract  No.  I $       .25 

25  To  Krehbiel  &  Co.:   1  U.  P.  Book,  70c.;  1  at  $1.05;   1  at 

$1.40;  1  at  $1.73;  Hag.  at  18c.  and  express  37c 5.45 

25  To  Frankfort  Conference:    100  U.  P.  Books,  $70.00;    100 
Hymnals,   $30.00;    1    set  Year   Books,   $4.65;    6    Year 

Books,  '07,  $2.10;   express,  $7.84 114.49 

25  From  Philadelphia:    Express  on  Haggadah  plates .75 

29  To  G.   C.  Goldstein:    1   Year  Book 70 

29  To  Rev.  F.  Braun :  1  Year  Book  and  postage .80 

29  To  I.  Kaplan:  1  Sermons .25 

29  Postage  on  Tract  I    { various  requests ) .22 

29  To  E.  S.  Curtis:  Syn.,  Year  Books,  Aspects  and  post.. ..  1.30 

July    2  Rebate  on  86  U.  P.  Bks.  at  15c.  (Jew.  O.  Asy.  Cleveland)  12.90 

14  Express  on  books  returned  from  Frankfort  Conference. . ..  7.80 

15  To  Rev.  D.  Marx:  12  U.  P.  Bks.  70c.;  12  Hymnals,  30c.; 

12  Year  Bks.  ( 1  cloth) ,  $4.55 ;    express,  $1.65 18.20 

16  To  Dr.  Philipson:   1  Year  Book 35 

31  To  Dr.  Silverman:  25  U.  P.  Bks.,  70c.;  10  Hymnals,  30c. .  20.50 

31  To  Publishers'  Print.  Co.:  Set  clo.  U.  P.  Bks.,  1  Sab.  Eve.  1.58 

31  Expr.  on  samples  to  printers  in  Bait,  and  Chicago .88 

31  To  Benj.  Laas:   Sermons  and  postage .35 

31  To  Silver:  Year  Book  and  postage .85 

31  Postage  on  163  Tract  I .78 

Aug.  17  Rebate  on  12  U.  P.  Bks.  at  10c.  (Chicago  Jew.  O.  Asy.)  .  1.20 

Sept.     1  Rebate  on  435  mor.  U.  P.  Bks.  chgd.  to  leather  at  35c. . .  152.25 

5  Postage  during  August  on  Tract  I   .38 

8  Expr.  on  Holiday  Sermons  from  Milwaukee 4.40 

10  Expr.  on  Holiday  Sermons  to  Rubovitz,  Chicago 2.35 

10  To  Dr.  Deutsch:   50  U.  P.  Bks.  lea.,  II,  $52.50;   rubber 

stamp,  50c.  and  expr.  $1.20   54.20 

11  To  N.  J.  State  Prison  (Stern)  :  46  U.  P.  Bks.,  II,  cloth, 

$32.20;   4  U.  P.  Bks.,  lea.,  II,  $4.20 ;' expr.,  55c 36.95 

14  To  Dr.  Philipson:  U.  P.  Bk.,  70c.;  Sab.  Ev.,  18c.;  expr.,  10c.  .98 

17  To  Dr.  Blum:  75  Sab.  Eve.,  Service 13.13 
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17  To  Home  for  Jew.  Friendless,  Chicago:   50  sets  do.  U. 

P.   Bks.,  $70.00;    25   Hymnals,   $7.50 77JM) 

18  Expr.  on  Holiday   Sermons  from  Rubovitz 1.10 

18  Rebate  on  36  clo.  U.  P.  Bks.  (Brooklyn  H.O.  A.)  at  10c.  3.60 

22  To  Eastern  X.  Y.  Reformatory:    12  U.l*.  Bks.,  I,  clo., 

$8.40;  30  U.  P.  Bks.,  clo.,  11,  $21.00;  expr.  60c 30.00 

23  Brooklyn  Jew.  Hospital:  25  U.  P.  Bks.,  II,  clo.,  $17.50; 

dispatch,  40c. ;  expr.  20c 18.10 

24  To  Dr.  J.  Norden,  Germany:   3  sets  U.  P.  Bks.,  $4.20; 

postage,  65c $4.85 

Oct.  6  Distributed  during  September  per  Dr.  Morgenstem:  29 
Yr.  Bks.,  pap.;  3  Yr.  Bk.,  clo.;  3  Aspects;  2  Synod; 
3  Sermons;  postage  on  Tract  I  and  Holiday  Sermons; 

expr.   and   post,   on   above 20.11 

7  Freight  and  dray  age  on  books  returned  from  Frankfort..         1.35 

16  To  Bontelji,  Amsterdam,  &  Jued.  Les.  Berlin:  2  sets  U. 

P.  Bks.  $2.80;  2  Haggadahs,  35c.;  2  Hymnals,  60c.;  2 
Aspects,  70c.;  2  Sermons,  50c.;  2  Synod,  70c.;  24  Year 

Books  (2  clo.),  $9.10;  postage,  $2.95 17.70 

Nov.    9  Postage  on  Tracts  and  Holiday  Sermons  during  October.  3.10 

9  To  Rev.  Freund:  30  Sab.  Eve.,  $5.25;  expr.  95c.  (70  Tr.)  6.20 

10  To  Rabbi  Levy,  etc,:  22  Yr.  Bks.,  pap.,;  2  Yr.,  clo.;  2  Ser- 

mons; 2  Synod;  1  Aspects;  post.  $1.08 11.4S 

Dec.     1  Petty  Charges :  Postage,  expr.  during  November 8.81 

17  To  Wm.  Stiassny:   12  Yr.  Bks.,  (1  clo.)  ;  set  Clo.  U.  P. 

Bks. ;  1  Sermons;  postage,  $1.40 8.20 

19  Clo.  Yr.  Bk.  and  postage  to  Dr.  Hirsch,  84c.;  to  Kornfeld: 

12  clo.  U.  P.  Bks.,  $8.40;  expr.,  81c 10.06 

22  To  Newark  Heb.  O.  Asy.:  50  Sab.  Eve.,  $8.75;  50  Hymnal, 

$15.00;    expr.,  50c.   . . : 24.25 

31  Postage,  expr.,  etc.,  through  the  month .96 

31  To  Dr.  Blum:   50  Week  Day 8.75 

1909 

Jan.  21  To  M.  Bamberger:  6  Yr.  Bks.,  '06 2.10 

28  To  Dr.  Morgenstern :  Yr.  Bk.,  clo.,  and  postage .83 

30  Postage,  etc.,  during  January 1.48 

Feb.    8  To  Dr.  Margolis,  etc.:  2  clo.  Yr.  Bks.;  11  pap.;  1  Aspect; 

1  Synod ;  expr.  60c 6.20 

11  To  Dr.  Collins:  Set  Pr.  Bks.,  $1.40;  post.  15c.;  defective 

Flex.  Mor.  Pr.  Bks.,  expr.  and  lettering,  $2.05 3.60 

27  To  University  College:    12  Yr.  Bks.,    (1   clo.)    $4.55;    1 
Synod;  1  Aspects;  1  Sermons;  postage,  $1.15;  postage 
on  Tracts,   9c 6.74 

Mar.  11  Expr.  on  300  Sunday  Service  to  Free  Synagog .56 
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15  To  Copyright  oflSce;  Yr.  Bk.,  clo.,  and  postage .82 

22  Freight  and  drayage  from  Rosenthal,  Murphy,  etc....  3.93 

8  To  Eabbis  Levi,  Bernstein,  etc. :  Yr.  Bks.,  Aspects,  Synods, 

etc.,  postage  and  expressage   21.38 

19  To  Felsenthal,  Feuerlicht,  etc.:   Year  Books,  etc.,  post. 

and   expr 26.16 

24  To  Chicago  Jew.  O.  Asy,:   18  Haggadahs 3.16 

26  To  Dr.  Philipson;   Flex.  Pr.  Bk.,  $1.75;   to  Dr.  Singer, 

1  Sermons,  85c $2.60 

29  To  Dr.  Wintner,  Rubowitz,  etc.:  Year  Bks.  Sermons,  etc., 

expr.  and  postage   5.77 

Apr.     2  To  Hyamson  &  Feldman :  Year  Book,  clo. ;  Synod,  etc. ; .  2.08 

16  To  Bloom,  Felsenthal,  etc.:   4  Yr.  Bk.,  clo.,  postage  on 

pamphlets  and  Tracts 3.93 

29  To  Mikolas,  Myers,  etc.:Yr.  Bks.,  Sermons,  etc.;  post,  on 

Tracts  and  expr 2.37 

May  14  Post,  and  expr.  on  Tracts,  etc.;  6  clo,  Yr.  Bks.,  etc.,  to 

Lemann,  etc 6.13 

29  Postage  on  Tracts,  etc. ;  defective  Flex.  Pr 4.87 

Total     $  813.98 

EXHIBIT  G. 

NEW   CONGREGATIONS. 

The  Union  Prayer  Book  has  been  introduced  in  the  following  con- 
gregations since  June  1,  1908: 
Hannibal,   -Mo. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Marshall,  Texas. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Springfield,   Ohio. 
Jeflferson,   Texas. 

(PART  II.) 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
Easton,  Pa. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.   (Cong.  Tree  of  Life)    (Sab.  Eve.) 
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Oct.  21,  1909. 
Dr.  A.  Guitmacher,  Chairman  Publication  Committee,  C.  C.  A.  R. 

Deab  Sib: — ^In  response  to  your  request  for  a  supplementary  report 
covering  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and  September,  we  are  send- 
ing herewith  such  an  itemized  statement.  It  is  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  report  submitted  to  you  early  in  June  and  which  covered  the 
previous  twelve  months. 

lliere  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  sales  of  the  Prayer  Book  this  season 
from  that  of  last  year,  but  this  is  due  to  causes  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol. The  older  congregations  are  not  ordering  in  large  quantities  and 
very  few  new  congregations  have  adopted  the  book,  only  one  of  these 
being  of  any  consequence.  Nearly  every  large  congregation  in  the 
country  is  using  the  Union  Prayer  Book,  the  principal  exceptions  being 
in  Chicago,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia.  Hence  such  congregations  that 
now  introduce  the  book  are  either  the  newly  organized  bodies  in  smaller 
communities  or  the  occasional  change  by  a  conservative  congregation.  We 
would  again  call  attention  to  the  large  number  of  Year  Books  and  Ser- 
mons still  on  hand  and  again  ask  that  these  be  taken  from  the  list  of 
books,  for  which  a  charge  is  made.  An  accounting  will  be  kept  of  them 
just  the  same  and  none  will  be  given  out  unless  upon  an  order  from  the 
proper  officials. 

After  definite  account  is  taken  of  this  matter  at  the  coming  Confer- 
ence, we  shall  prepare  a  circular  of  all  the  Conference  publications,  which 
we  will  distribute  freely  according  to  the  direction  and  plan  of  the  Publi- 
cation Committee.  In  this  connection  we  call  your  attention  to  the  para- 
graph on  the  matter  in  our  letter  of  last  June. 

The  Publishers'  Printing  Co.  has  been  instructed  to  .send  you  a  list 
of  unbound  copies  of  the  various  publications  it  issues  for  you.  We  be- 
lieve there  is  sufficient  of  everything  on  hand  to  meet  present  wants.  We 
are  as  conservative  as  possible  in  having  books  put  into  bindings,  so  that 
there  need  not  be  any  idle  stock,  and  so  that  you  are  not  called  upon  to 
pay  for  the  binding  long  before  the  books  can  be  sold. 

We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Committee  in  person 
when  it  gathers  at  the  Conference  next  month  and  at  which  time  matters 
in  detail   can  be  discussed  and  decided. 

Thanking  you  again  for  the  pleasant  relations  that  exist  between  us 
and  the  Conference,  we  are, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bloch  Publishing  Co., 

Chas.  E.  Blocii,  Prop. 
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EIXHIBIT  A. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  JUNE   1,   1909-SEPT.  30,  1909. 

1909. 

Aug.  18 —  5.00  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  cloth $  .70  $350.00 

Aug.  18 —  512  Evening  and  Morning  Service 17%  89.60 

Aug.  18 —  100  Union  Prayer  Books,    I,  extra  mor 1.75  175.00 

Aug.  18—  200  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  leather 1.05  210.00 

Aug.  18 —  100  Union  Prayer  Books,    I,  morocco 1.40  140.00 

Aug.  18 —  100  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  morocco 1.40  140.00 

Sept.     8»—  500  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  cloth 70  350.00 

Sept.  14 —  500  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  cloth 70  350.00 

Sept.  23—  491  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  cloth 70  343.70 

Sept.  27—  496  Union  Prayer  Books,  I,  cloth 70  347.20 

$2495.50 

June  18,  1909 — ^Mdse.  returned 18.95 

Total  2514.45 

Stock  on  hand  May  31,  1909 4364.08 

Grand  Total $6878.53 


EXHIBIT  B. 

STOCK  INVENTORY,  SEPT.  30,  1909. 

1909. 

476  Union  Prayer  Book,    I,  cloth $     .70  $333.20 

89  Union  Prayer  Book,     I,  leather 1.05  93.46 

104  Union  Prayer  Book,     I,  morocco 1.40  145.60 

118  Union  Prayer  Book,    I,  extra  morocco 1.75  206.50 

626  Union  Prayer  Book,  II,  cloth 70  438.20 

561  Union  Prayer  Book,  II,  leather 1.05  589.05 

98  Union  Prayer  Book,  II,  morocco 1.40  137.20 

191  Union  Prayer  Book,  II,  extra  mor 1.75  334.25 

223  Sabbath  Evening  and  Morning  Service 17%  39.02 

627  Week   Day   Service 17%  109.73 

525  Union  Hymnal 30  157.50 

560  Union  Haggadah,  cloth 17%  98.00 

363  Union  Haggadah,  cloth  gilt 35  127.05 

196  Union  Haggadah,  limp  leather 70  137.20 
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1,281  Year  Book,  paper $     .35 

303  Year  Book,  cloth    70 

797  Sermons,  paper    .25 

23  Sermons,  cloth .85 

Total 


$448.35 

212.10 

199.25 

19.55 


$3825^ 


EXHIBIT  C. 


SALES  FROM  JUNE  1,  1909-SEPT.  30,  1909. 

948  Union  Prayer  Book,     I,  cloth $  .70 

195  Union  Prayer  Book,    I,  leather 1.05 

34  Union  Prayer  Book,     I,  morocco 1.40 

78  Union  Prayer  Book,    I,  extra  morocco 1.75 

1,657  Union   Prayer   Book,  11,   cloth 70 

269  Union  Prayer  Book,  II,  leather 1.05 

26  Union  Prayer  Book,  II,  morocco 1.40 

63  Union  Prayer  Book,  II,  extra  morocco 1.75 

551  Sabbath  Evening  and  Morning  Service 17% 

10  Week    Day    Service ,.       .17% 

461  Union    Hymnal    30 

12  Year  Book,  paper 35 

2  Year  Book,  cloth   70 

Total     


$663.60 

204.75 

47.60 

136.50 

1159.90 

282.45 

36.40 

110.25 

96.43 

1.76 

138.30 

4.20 

1.40 


$2883.53 


EXHIBIT  D. 


MONTHLY  SALES. 


1909— June    ; $  211.82 

July 71.23 

August   703.25 

September    1891.62 

September    (Year  Books) 5.61 

Total     $2883.53 

Balance  due  from  June  1,  1909 591.18 

Grand  Total $3469.10 
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REMITTANCES. 

August  28,   1909 $200.00 

September   18,   1909    400.00 

September  27,   1909    200.00 

October    20,    1909 400.00 

Total     $1200.00 

Charged  to  Conference    (see  Exhibit  1^) $  339.40 

$1539.40 
EXHIBIT  E. 

SUMMARY. 

Balance  due  Conference  June   1,   1909 $  591.18 

Value  of  Books  received,  etc.  (see  Exhibit  A) 6878.53 

$7469.71 

Stock  on  Hand  (Exhibit  B) $3825.20 

Cash  Remittances  (Exhibit  D) 1200.00 

Charged  to  Conference   (Exhibit  F) 339.40 

Total   $5364.60 

Balance    due     $2105.11 

Above  balance  represents  the   sales  for   part  of   August  and   entire 
month  of  September. 

EXHIBIT  F. 

BOOKS,  ETC.,  CHARGED  TO  THE  CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF 

AMERICAN  RABBIS. 

The  following  items  consist  of  books  sent  out  on  orders  from  the  Con- 
ference.    Everything  is  charged  to  the  Conference  at  actual  cost. 

1909. 
June  10    Rebate  on  44  U.  P.  Bk.  sets  at  30c.,    (Jewish  Orphan 

Asylum)     $  13.20 

June  10  Charged  back  to  Conference:  413  Margolis  Reprints  and 

18    Synod   at   35c 150.85 

June  11  Postage  and  expressage  on  Tracts    (Order  of  Dr.  Mor- 

genstem )     1.27 
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June  21  Postage  on  Tracts,  $1.13;  1  Year  Book,  cloth,  to  Dr. 
Wise  at  70c.;  expressage  on  Tract  II.  from  Cincin- 
nati, $5.90 $    7.73 

July  21  Rebate  on  70  U.  P.  Bk.  I,  cloth,  at  lOc,  $7.00;   (Jew.  0. 
A.,   Cleveland) ;   24  Sabbath  Evening  and  Morning 
Service,  $4.20  and  expressage  60c.  to  David  Neu- 
mark,    Frankfort,   Mich    11.80 

Aug.  23  To  Rabbi  S.  Friedberg,  Liverpool:  13  Year  Books  (1 
cloth)  $4.90;  expressage  90c.;  to  Jewish  Orphans* 
Home,  Los  Angeles:  20  Sab.  Evening  and  Morning 
Service,  $3.50 ;  expressage  50c 9.80 

Sept.  10  To  Rev.  J.  Marcus,  Hebrew  Institute,  Chicago:  100  sets 

U.   P.   Bk.  cloth,   $1.40;    expressage,  $4.76 144.75 

Total     $339.40 

EXHIBIT  G. 

NEW  CONGREGATIONS. 

The  Union  Prayer  Book  has  been  introduced   in  the  following  con- 
gregations since  June  1,  1909: 

Temple  Israel,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Sinai    Congregation,    New    York. 

Muskogee,  Okl. 

Richmond,  Va.    (Part  I.) 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  read  by  its 
Chairman,  Eabbi  Julian  Morgenstern,  and  on  motion,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  President  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 
Gentlemen:  Your  Committee  on  Finance,  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  of  our  Constitution,  adopted  at  the 
1908  Convention,  to  consider  all  recommendations  of  appropriation  of 
money,  and  to  present  to  the  Conference  at  its  annual  meeting  a  statement 
of  its  financial  condition,  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

In  accordance  with  instructions,  your  Committee,  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  financial  status  and  outlook  of  the  Conference  at  that  time,  pre- 
sented to  the  Executive  Conmiittee,  at  its  regular  October  meeting,  a 
budget  for  the  year  1908-1909.     Confronted  with  the  fact  that  in   1907- 
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1908  the  expenditures  from  the  Greneral  Fund  had  exceeded  the  income  by 
$703.65,  it  was  clear  that  all  Conference  affairs  must  be  administered  as 
economically  as  possible.  In  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  budget, 
prepared  along  these  lines,  and  the  conscientious  endeavor  of  your  execu- 
tive officers  and  committee  chairmen  to  conform  to  the  allowances  of  the 
budget,  the  excess  of  expenditures  from  the  General  Fund  over  income  for 
the  year  1908-1909  was  only  $266.34.  However,  two  facts  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  here:  (l)had  not  $210.50  been  received  as  donations  to 
the  Tract  Fund,  in  response  to  an  appeal  for  co-operation  addressed  to 
congregations  and  individuals,  the  deficit  in  the  General  Fund  would  have, 
been  correspondingly  larger;  (2)  as  the  result  of  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  most  extreme  economy,  and,  if  at  all  possible,  keeping  within 
the  limits  of  the  income  of  the  General  Fund,  the  sums  that  could  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  various  committees  were,  in  several  cases,  particularly 
in  that  of  Committee  on  the  Lyceum  Bureau,  inadequate  for  the  committee 
to  carry  out  its  plans  in  full  and  to  realize  the  complete  possibilities  of 
its  usefulness.  This  is,  of  course,  a  serious  condition,  that  should  be  care- 
fully kept  in  mind  in  the  consideration  of  all  new  Conference  undertakings 
involving  any  considerable  expense. 

For  the  current  year,  1909-1910,  the  financial  outlook,  under  present 
conditions  is  not  at  all  reassuring,  as  the  subjoined  table  will  show: 

Income  (estimated)  — 

From  publications   $  1,550.00 

"       dues   450.00 

"       interest   .   . 40.00 


Total   .   .    ., $  2,040.00 

Expenditures  (fixed)  — 

Already   expended    $  161.45 

Balance  on  allowance  for  Corresponding  Sec'y . .  200.00 

Subventions    already    established 25.00 

Treasurer's   bond    20.00 

For   reporting  Conference    185.00 

Expenditures   ( estimated )  — 

Year-Book    (including  postage)    775.00 

Incidental  expenses    200.00 


Total $  1,566.45 


Balance $       473.55 


^\  t::'t'  -        .:?12..LJ''L    ;5    JLJCULJ ..±S^    t.riaT>. 


^iut  4«iii»,,  *^^r^^-i«:r^'.?u%  i.>*nr*tt  -liuaL  anit  "lia^  ^ais 
'Vn.  •^xi^  ^0**^'/^  ^>»sir>»flar7,  fail  -scuir  *fjnm±:z 

^**ut, ••.**,  :*  i^-Vv^pftf?.^-"  ^a4.-iwT6i:>.  aa*i  iJai  aap:cilag$T  lit  G 
^%  -w^rffMftf^f:  -©,^5.  tilt  y:'/>ef^f^^  '.t  a.  je^fgri  zl  tic  Goerml  Fxai 

f  v,-*,<u»r»//f*:-  Vr^-fl^  ;i-v>  ti*  fsrtffrt  KiB«na^  ia  1*1*  1*11  it  wiB 
ft^  ju*9»>^Mikr^^  ♦»  ^/ft*.  *i>/ti«T  <<It>>n  <rf  toe  Usf^ja  Ptxtct-Rm^    l^is^  «f 

«^,;  t(jff,nr:ik/:y  r^  tf/rt^A^ft^^'iii^c^  cimiaaskytd,  Aaxxcia^r,  ise  if  if  to 
tMr  f^*r0^if'i  f  oft/i  f/vr  tbritr  j«ar  VfU^-l^ll  wiU  almc^  eoxauxh-  be  less  tfan 
%Mrt  '4  tit^,  'cnrftiUK  j^ai,  -mid^  Xher*t  it  no  rEasoci  tc  bdieve  tkat  tke  ^- 
^Af*.'$r»^  -Aft  f>^  'i^^^***^.  Tjwsre  if  ccnscqiKntiT  tihe  prospcrt  of  a  de- 
ft/^ft.  m  tte  f'»*fT\^%\  YnjA  for  ViVyXUW  la^r^fft  even  tiian  for  the  cnrrait 

\p*»t\n%  Ui^  kix  y0Ar%  iff/m  WiZ  to  1900  the  ammAl  inecwie  of  the 
ht^tMfiti  Vtitt^  \a.%  x^trP^  apf^oximati&lv  tike  same.  aTeragii^  £2j045.18. 
Xhtttu^  iU*r  tianTK^  p^Ufd  t>ie  expenditures  from  the  Genend  Fund  haxe 
tfutfim4^\  Mt^oiAiiy,  drj^;  of  eotiriKr,  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  aetiTities 
//f  ttt4'  f  *mi*^«<WAf  until  i*fr  the  paat  two  vears  they  hare  areraged  $2^7.- 
74.  \y  \h  ijt  \fti  itX^iXmA  that  the  actirities  of  the  Conference  will  eonttnue 
f//  4^;t|/;fr»/l,  ;sind  a/^y/rdingly  the  expenditures  from  the  General  Fund  at 
fh#'  i(^rri/'  tim^'.  It  JH  \jf  \/^,  e^jually  expected  that  the  sales  of  the  Uni<m 
fruyt^r  iUt^fk,  fJ>^  chi^  ^fturcj:  fd  income  of  the  Conference,  will  fall  off 
f»//».i/'/'»f/|y,  /i//w  that  i\\H  lar^e  c^/ngregations  of  the  country,  with  few  ex- 
t*4'\,^\tinH,  Utiv*',  \uUfH\nf'Md  the  Uk/Ic,  and  the  average  annual  income  to  the 
(if$U'ttt\  y%iw\  Will  dt'/rrt^mt  from  year  to  year.  The  Conference  is  there- 
for*' f''mirfmU't\  wjih  the  pr(rnpe<^  of  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  excess 
tfl  t''<\t**nt\\iuii*.  frfmt  iUf,  <tf.n('Tii\  Fund  over  income.  On  July  1,  1907,  the 
hnSitwi'  oti  Utiwl  in  th<'  OiTi^ral  Fund  was  $4,608.98.  In  the  two  years 
nUn'*'  lUt'  f%t't'%%  of  t'Xpt'rul'ttuTf'H  over  income  was  $069.99.  The  balance 
on  Uhwi,  lUt^rt'tort',  nti  July  1,  1009,  was  $3,638.99.     It  is  evident  that,  at 
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the  present  rate  of  decrease,  under  present  conditions,  and  with  the  pres- 
ent financial  outlook,  it  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  years  until  the  Greneral 
Fund  will  be  totally  exhausted.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  steps  must  be 
taken  immediately  to  prevent  this  by  materially  and  permanently  increas- 
ing the  income  to  the  Geiieral  Fund. 

In  this  connection  the  Committee  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Conference  to  the  fact  that  at  the  1907  Conference  the  recommendation  of 
the  Auditing:  Committee,  that  the  interest  on  the  investments  of  the  Relief 
Fund  accrue  to  that  fund  alone,  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  (Year- 
Book  XVII,  148f).  Previous  to  that  time  the  interest  on  all  investments 
had  been  divided  equally  between  the  Greneral  and  Relief  Funds.  The  com- 
mittee's recommendation  was  based,  no  doubt,  upon  the  fact  that  in  the 
years  1905-1906  and  1900-1907  the  income  to  the  General  Fund  had  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditures  by  $1,101.65,  apparently  a  very  large  sum.  How- 
ever, in  the  year  1904-1905  the  expenditures  had  exceeded  the  income  by 
$471.14.  Consequently,  for  the  three  years,  1904-1907,  the  income  to  the 
General  Fund  exceeded  the  expenditures  by  only  $630.51.  Had  the  present 
system  of  distributing  the  interest  on  Conference  investments  been  in 
force  in  those  years,  instead  of  the  above  excess  of  income  over  expendi- 
tures the  reverse  condition  would  have  prevailed,  and  the  expenditures 
would  have  exceeded  the  income  by  about  $320.00.  From  this  it  is  clear 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  Auditing  Committee  of  that  year  was  ill- 
advised,  and  the  action  of  the  Conference,  adopting  the  recommendation, 
hasty.  Furthermore,  had  the  old  method  of  distributing  the  interest  been 
in  force  during  the  past  year,  instead  of  the  expenditures  exceeding  the 
income  by  $266.34  there  would  have  been  a  balance  of  about  $135.00  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  various  committees, 
with  this  much  more  at  their  disposal,  would  have  been  able  to  discharge 
their  duties  far  more  effectively  than  was  possible  with  the  actual,  insuffi- 
cient appropriations. 

In  view  of  these  facts  your  Committee  recommends: 

I.  That  the  Conference  return  to  the  method  in  force  previous  to  1907- 
1908,  of  dividing  the  interest  received  from  the  investment  of  all  Confer- 
ence moneys  equally  between  the  Relief  and  General  Funds. 

II.  That  a  vigorous  campaign  be  conducted  to  secure  donations  to  the 
Tract  Fund,  particularly  in  the  form  of  annual  subscriptions,  in  order 
that  this  most  worthy  undertaking  may  be  carried  on  on  the  large  scale 
necessary  to  attain  the  best  and  most  widespread  results,  and  the  General 
Fund  at  the  same  time  relieved  of  the  comparatively  large  outlay  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  work  even  on  its  present  small  scale. 

Should  these  recommendations  be  adopted  by  the  Conference,  the  pres- 
ent financial  condition  will  be  relieved,  and  for  the  next  few  years,  at 
least,  the  income  to  the  General  Fund  should  equal  the  expenditures. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  recognized  that,  as  the  Conference  activities  con- 
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tinue  to  expand,  as  they  undoubtedly  will,  and  the  expenditures  from  the 
General  Fund  be  increased  accordingly,  the  time  will  come,  and  that  soon, 
when  the  income  to  the  General  Fund,  even  with  the  adoption  of  the  pre- 
vious recommendations,  will  no  longer  suflBce.  While  your  Committee  feels 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  definite  recommendation  of  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  income  to  the  General  Fund  might  be  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  meet  approaching  conditions,  nevertheless  it  urges  that  the  Con- 
ference take  due  cognizance  of  the  gravity  of  these  conditions,  and  that 
the  new  Finance  Committee  be  instructed  to  consider  this  problem  and 
present  at  the  next  Conference  suggestions  for  its  solution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Julian  Mobgenstebn, 
Moses  J.  Gries, 
David  Mabx. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committees: 
Press:     Eabbis    Landman,    Bergman,    Frisch,    Lefkowitz,    E. 
Mayer. 

Resolutions:  Eabbis  Enelow,  Currick,  Fox,  Friedman,  Gold- 
enson,  Gnttman,  Isaacs,  C.  S.  Levi,  Marx,  Eosenau,  Silverman. 

Auditing  Committee:  Eabbis  Harris,  Aaron,  Freund,  Lyons, 
Eypins. 

Committee  on  President's  Message:  Eabbis  Berkowitz,  H. 
Cohen,  Friedlander,  Kohler,  Kranskopf,  Martin  Meyer,  Sdhles- 
inger,   Schulman,   Stolz,  Wolsey. 

Committee  on  Resolutions  for  Departed  Members:  Newfi^ld, 
Brill,  Ehrenreich,  Hausmann,  Kahn,  Kornfeld,  G.  Solomon. 

The  Chair — The  first  impulse  to  our  meting  in  New  York 
at  this  time  was  given  by  the  fact  that  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Dr.  Einhorn  falls  today.  The  Executive  Committee, 
with  this  thought  in  mind,  felt  that  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference should  be  postponed  from  our  regular  time  to  this  date. 
It  was  also  felt  we  should  meet  in  this  metropolis,  at  a  season 
of  the  year,  when  all  the  communal  activities  are  in  full  swing. 
For  these  two  reasons  we  are  here  today.  I  take  it  as  a  splendid 
sign  of  the  union  which  has  come  among  the  reformers  of  our 
faith,  that  the  differences  of  fifty  years  ago  are  healed.  The 
s3anbol  of  this,  we  have  in  the  living  presence  of  the  man  who 
is  both  the  successor  of  Dr.  Wise  as  the  President  of  the  Hebrew 
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Union  College  and  the  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Einhorn.  Consideriiig 
therefore,  that  he  combines  in  himself  these  two  distinctions, 
and  the  further  distinction  that  he  can  stand  for  himself  as  a 
scholar  and  as  a  man,  it  is  extremely  proper  that  the  academic 
paper  on  the  life  and  work  of  David  Einhorn  should  be  read 
by  him,  the  close  relative  of  the  man  whose  memory  we  are 
celebrating  today,  the  successor  of  the  founder  of  the  College, 
and  one  of  the  great  scholars  in  the  Jewish  world  at  present — 
Dr.  Kaufman  Kohler. 

Dr.  Kohler  then  read  his  paper  on  David  Einhorn,  in  honor 
of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,      (cf.  Appendix 

6.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  on  motion,  a  rising  vote  of 

thanks  was  extended  to  the  author. 

In  addition  to  Eabbi  Landsberg  (cf.  Appendix  h,  close),  the 
discussion  was  participated  in  by  Eabbis  Silverman,  Schulman 
and  Friedlander. 

After  some  slight  readjustment  of  the  prograin  for  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  Conference  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Evening. 

Memorial  services  in  honor  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  David  Einhorn  were  held  in  Temple  Beth-El  at  eight  o^clock. 
The  opening  prayer  was  delivered  by  Eabbi  Max  C.  Currick. 
A  selection  from  Scriptures  was  read  by.  Eabbi  David  Alexander. 
After  introductory  remarks  by  the  President,  the  memorial  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Eabbi  Emil  6.  Hirsch,  after  which  the 
closing  prayer  was  pronounced  by  Eabbi  Eudolph  Grossman. 

Thursday  Morning,  November  11,  1909. 

The  Conference  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Eabbi  Abram 
Brill. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  session  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Scripture  readings  was  pre- 
sented by  its  Chairman,  Eabbi  Maurice  H.  Harris. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCRIPTURE  READINGS. 

In  1904,  at  the  Louisville  Conference,  I  presented  a  project  for  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  weekly  Pentateuchal  readings  different  from  that  found 
in  the  present  Union  Prayer-Book,  insofar  as  it  proposed  to  conform  each 
Sidrah  to  the  portion  read  in  the  synagogues  throughout  the  world.  It 
considered  in  detail  how  to  treat  those  scriptural  sections  less  suited  to 
public  reading.    The  plan  was  discussed  and  received  endorsement. 

At  a  later  Conference  I  was  asked  to  specify  accurately,  with  chapter 
and  verse,  just  what  Scripture  portion  could  be  assigned  for  each  current 
week,  and  to  have  this  outline  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members, 
so  that  they  could  all  give  it  their  thorough  scrutiny.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done. 

At  the  first  Conference  at  Frankfort,  Michigan,  where  this  report  was 
read,  I  was  requested  not  only  to  select  portions  from  the  Pentateuch,  but 
the  Haftaroth  likewise — to  have  both  printed  in  full  and  circulated  among 
the  members.  To  fully  undertake  this  work  a  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Rabbis  Martin  A.  Meyer,  Isaac  S.  Moses,  and  myself,  as 
Chairman.    This  work  was  likewise  done. 

At  the  last  Conference — also  at  Frankfort — ^being  absent  in  Europe, 
Dr.  Meyer  reported  for  the  Committee.  The  Conference  concluded  that  it 
needed  more  time  to  peruse  these  readings,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  in  its 
present  form  it  was  too  bulky,  it  should  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
that  was  further  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Rabbis  Rudolph  Grossman, 
Alexander  Lyons  and  Samuel  Goldenson. 

Your  Committee  has  therefore  been  at  work  revising  its  own  product. 
It  has  found  that  it  has  been  able  to  shorten  the  readings,  both  of  Sidroth 
and  Haftaroth,  and  that  this  excision  has  really  strengthened  the  work 
by  removing  redimdancies  and  by  the  discriminating  compression  that 
brought  out  the  very  best  of  the  Scripture  lesson.  The  Committee  has 
labored  hard  and  conscientiously,  and  has  carefully  corrected  all  typo- 
graphical and  other  errors  that  crept  into  its  first  draft.  It  has  cor- 
rected the  manuscript,  and  its  final  redaction  is  now  in  your  hands.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Conference,  what  is  your  pleasure? 

The  Committee  earnestly  urge  the  Conference  that  it  be  permitted  to 
complete  this  work,  to  have  it  printed  in  its  final  form,  uniform  with  the 
Union  Prayer-Book,  to  be  used  first  separately,  and  ultimately  to  be  in- 
corporated with  it. 

Maurice  H.  Habris, 

Chairman. 

Rabhi  Stolz — The  proper  thing  would  be  to  refer  this  matter 
to  the  incoming  Executive  Committee;  they  should  refer  it  in 
turn  to  the  Publication  Committee  for  report  at  another  meeting 
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of  the  Conference.  There  axe  many  things  to  be  considered, 
the  bulk  of  the  book  and  price,  and  so  on.  I  would  move  you, 
that  this  report  be  referred  to  the  incoming  Executive  Com- 
mittee, they  in  turn  to  refer  it  to  the  Publication  Conmiittee. 

Rabbi  Endow — I  would  amend,  that  the  Executive  Committee 
be  given  power  to  act. 

Rabbi  Harris — Could  we  not  have  it  printed  in  page  form 
and  in  the  type  which  will  be  ultimately  used,  so  that  if  it  is 
finally  accepted,  there  will  be  no  additional  expense?  Would 
you  empower  your  committee  to  h-ave  it  printed  in  that  form? 

Rabbi  Guttmacher — I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  having  the 
report  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act. 
I  believe  these  selections  ought  to  be  submitted  to  every  member 
of  this  Conference.  In  order  to  save  expense,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  indicate  the  place. 

Rabbi  Harris — ^We  have  here  and  there  omitted  a  verse,  or 
portion  of  a  verse,  where  there  was  redundancy. 

Rabbi  Martin  Meyer — My  recollection  is,  that  after  that  manu- 
script was  sent  out  last  year,  not  a  single  reply  was  received 
by  our  committee.  We  have  followed  that  manuscript  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  Here  and  there  we  have  made  some  slight 
changes.  So  really,  the  members  of  Conference  have  the  manu- 
script as  it  will  finally  appear  in  print,  save  a  great  many  re- 
dactions that  have  been  made  by  Eabbi  Harris. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — It  was  felt  at  the  time,  that  the  whole 
matter  might  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  new  translation  of 
the  Bible. 

The  Chair — I  suggest  that  we  suspend  this  discussion  and 
hear  Dr.  Deutsch  read  his  report  on  contemporaneous  history, 
as  he  must  attend  the  Asher  funeral. 

Dr.  Deutsch  thereupon  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Contemporaneous    History. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CONTEMPORANEOUS  HISTORY. 

The  undersigned  Chairman  of  your  Committee  begs  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  and  suggestions  for  your  consideration: 

Jewish  literature  has  lost  in  the  death  of  Meier  Friedman,  who  de- 
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parted  this  life  at  Vienna,  November  28,  1908,  one  of  its  most  learned  and 
brilliant  devotees.  By  his  indefatigable  labors  to  present  the  text  of 
Midrashic  works  correctly  in  form,  and  by  his  elucidating  notes,  which  are 
based  on  rare  acumen  and  on  wide  reading,  hardly  equaled  by  any  living 
authority,  Meier  Friedman  has  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  students 
of  Jewish  literature,  and  particularly  of  the  Rabbis,  to  whom  the  Midrash 
is  the  most  helpful  and  needed  of  all  productions  of  the  Jewish  past. 

Be  it  therefore  Resolved,  That  this  Conference  records  its  grief  at  the 
demise  of  the  great  scholar  and  conveys  its  sympathy  to  the  members  of 
his  family,  and  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Israelitisch-Theologische  Lehranstalt 
of  Vienna. 


At  an  age  which  is  far  above  the  time  usually  allotted  to  man.  Rev. 
Prof.  David  Woolf  Marks,  for  many  years  minister  of  the  West  London 
congregation  of  British  Jews,  went  to  his  eternal  rest  May  3,  1909,  in  his 
ninety-eighth  year.  David  Woolf  Marks  stood  at  the  cradle  of  the  Reform 
movement  in  England.  Since  1841  he  was  the  central  figure  of  the  liberal 
interpretation  of  Judaism  in  the  British  environment,  which  generally 
tends  toward  a  conservative  view  of  religion,  and  while  for  years  retired, 
he  never  ceased  to  take  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  faith.  We  who  believe 
with  him,  that  the  future  of  Judaism  can  only  be  assured,  by  an  unreserved 
admission  that  a  difference  must  be  made  in  religion,  between  the  eternal 
and  divine  on  one  hand  and  the  human  and  passing  on  the  other,  will  for- 
ever look  up  to  this  departed  teacher  in  Israel  with  admiration  and  grati- 
tude. 

Be  it  therefore  Resolved,  That  this  Conference  record  its  sentiment  of 
admiration  for  the  departed  sage,  and  its  gratitude  for  the  lasting  value 
of  a  life  rich  in  labor  and  success,  and  that  the  sympathies  of  this  body 
be  conveyed  to  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  sainted  teacher  in  Israel. 


The  nineteenth  century  has  created  a  new  agency  for  the  conveyance  of 
Jewish  thought  by  the  periodical  press.  Amongst  the  various  agencies 
which  promote  the  objects  of  our  religious  institutions,  the  press,  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  people  whom  it  reaches  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
either  at  once  or  in  later  years,  occupies  the  foremost  rank.  While 
there  were  timid  beginnings  in  this  direction,  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  real  influence  of  the  Jewish  press  does  not  be- 
gin until  the  appearance  of  the  "Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  JudentumSf"  in 
1837.  This  oldest  of  all  existing  Jewish  press  organs  has  lost  its  brilliant 
editor,  Dr.  Gustav  Karpeles,  who  died  at  Nauheim,  July  21,  1909.  Gustav 
Karpeles  was,  beyond  any  doubt,  one  of  the  leading  publicists  of  our  faith. 
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Combining  a  facile  pen  and  brilliant  humor  with  sound  knowledge  of 
Jewish  life  and  Jewish  literature,  his  death  means  a  severe  loss  to  our 
cause,  and  this  loss  is  particularly  mourned  by  the  representatives  of  Amer- 
ican Judaism,  who  saw  in  him  a  sympathetic  friend  and  a  sincere  advo- 
cate of  the  liberal  interpretation  of  our  faith,  which  he  often  personally 
and  in  writing  expressed  by  his  admiration  of  American  Judaism  apd  its 
institutions. 

Be  it  therefore  Resolved,  That  this  Conference  express  its  sincere  grief 
at  the  untimely  death  of  this  brilliant  author  and  noble  Israelite,  and  that 
these  sentiments  be  conveyed  to  the  publisher  of  the  "Allgemeine  Zeitung 
des  Judentums,-'  to  the  Union  of  German-Jewish  literary  societies,  and  to 
the  widow  of  the  deceased. 


Moses  Bloch,  for  thirty  years  professor  of  Talmudic  literature  at  the 
Rabbinical  Seminary  of  Budapest,  came  to  his  grave  August  6,  1909,  at 
the  high  old  age  of  ninety-four,  "Like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  its 
season."  Bred  in  an  environment  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy,  as  the  grand- 
son of  Eleazar  Loew,  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  Hamburg  tem- 
ple, Moses  Bloch  for  many  years,  as  a  Rabbi,  was  an  exponent  of  strictly 
conservative  views.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  accepting 
the  chair  of  Talmud  when,  in  1877,  the  Rabbinical  Seminary  of  Budapest 
opened  its  doors  under  the  thunders  of  excommunication  by  the  fanatical 
wing  of  Hungarian  Judaism.  Moses  Bloch  believed  in  scientific  treat- 
ment of  rabbinical  literature,  and  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  faculty 
of  his  institution  he  scattered  the  seed  of  a  sound  and  modern  conception 
of  Judaism  amongst  his  disciples,  who  now  in  many  congregations  in 
Hungary  and  other  countries  occupy  prominent  positions.  To  him  as  a 
scholar,  and  as  a  contributor  of  works  of  lasting  worth  to  Jewish  litera- 
ture, the  admiration  of  this  body  is  due. 

Be  it  therefore  Resolved,  That  this  Conference  express  its  grief  at  the 
demise  of  this  aged  scholar,  and  convey  these  sentiments  to  the  Rabbinical 
Seminary  of  Budapest  and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 


Russian  Judaism  has  lost  one  of  its  most  venerated  leaders  in  the 
deatli  of  Baron  Horace  de  Guenzburg,  who  departed  this  life  at  St.  Peters- 
burg March  1,  1909.  Baron  de  Guenzburg  belonged  to  a  family  whose 
members  for  three  generations  have  upheld  the  ancient  tradition  in  Israel, 
so  rare  in  our  days,  of  combining  wealth  and  zeal  for  communal  interests 
with  Jewish  learning.  I«  his  early  manhood  the  hope  of  Russian  Judaism 
was  for  intellectual  progress  as  the  means  of  the  improvement  of  the  sad 
condition  in  this  branch  of  the  household  of  Israel.     Unfortunate  events. 
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for  now  almost  thirty  year 4,  have  proven  that  the  condition  in  the  em- 
pire of  the  Czar  presents  an  aspect  entirely  different  from  that  of  western 
Eiiropi*.  Tlu*  rapid  progress  in  secular  education,  the  earnest  and  success- 
ful efforts  in  propagating  agriculture  and  mental  trades  amongst  the 
Jews,  have  obtained  the  success  that  was  justly  anticipated.  Neverthe- 
less Baron  de  Guenzburg  as  one  who.  through  a  public  career  of  half  a 
century.,  worked  for  the  elevation  of  tlie  masses  of  our  Russian  coreligion- 
ists in  the  sense  in  which  western  Europe,  since  the  time  of  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, has  successfully  worked  for  the  improvement  of  Jewish  condi- 
tions, deserves  to  be  reniembere<l  as  a  blessing  in  Israel. 

Be  it  tlierefore  Rvsolntl,  Tluit  this  Conference  record  its  grief  at  the 
dcatli  of  the  noble  philanthropist  and  zealous  Israelite,  and  convey  its 
sentiment  to  Baron  David  de  Ciuenzburg,  the  son  of  the  deceased,  and  to 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Culture  amongst  the  Russian  Jews. 


Since  this  body  last  assembled  three  prominent  non-Jews,  whose  life 
work  deserves  recognition  on  our  part,  have  been  removed  from  this  earth. 
They  are  Joseph  Leicester  Lyne  (Father  Ignatius),  in  London  October  13, 
1008;  Theodore  Ilaase,  Protestant  minister  of  Teschen,  Austria,  March  27, 
1900,  and  Tlicodore  Barth,  member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  June  3,  1909. 
Father  Ignatius,  in  spite  of  what  may  appear  to  us  as  eccentricities,  has, 
by  his  genuine  warm  love  for  Israel,  which  he  expressed  in  so  many  elo- 
quent addresses,  and  in  his  whole  life,  deserved  a  grateful  and  lasting  re- 
membrance. Theodore  Haase  has,  in  days  when  the  hatred  of  the  Jewish 
people  received  a  new  impetus  from  members  of  his  profession,  vigorously, 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  press,  denounced  the  un-Christian  character  of  a 
mediaeval  brutality  disguised  under  a  modern  scientific  name.  So  has 
Theodore  Barth,  the  prominent  politician  and  publicist,  worked  by  his  pen, 
and  in  his  capacity  as  presicient  of  the  society  for  the  combating  of  anti- 
semitism,  upheld  the  idea  of  true  liberalism,  now  so  often  ridiculed  as  an 
invertebrate  and  colorless  humanitarianism.  Of  all  these  men  we  say, 
"May  the  Lord  recompense  their  work,  and  may  a  full  reward  be  given  to 
them  by  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel.' 


j> 


The  death  of  Jacob  Gordin,  the  most  popular  of  all  Yiddish  play- 
wrights, is  in  many  ways  suggestive  to  a  body  of  men  to  whom  the  future 
of  Judaism  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  The  Yiddish  drama  is  hardly 
thirty  years  old,  and  it  is  through  the  conditi«is  as  they  developed  in 
America  since  1881  that  it  attained  its  present  importance.  Even  Yiddish 
literature,   if   we   do   not    include   books   of   religious   edification   for   the 
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women  and  unlearned,  and  clumsy  attempts  at  adaptation  from 'foreign 
literatures,  is  very  young.  Both  exercise  an  influence  which  seems  un- 
equaled  by  any  previx)us  branch  of  literary  work  in  Judaism,  for  it  reaches 
the  masses  which  formerly  were  not  reached  at  all  by  literary  efforts,  or 
at   best   only  .by   such   adaptations   from   a   rabbinical   literature   as   the 

n^^N^^  nj^NV  "IIKDn  n">13D-  it  cannot  be  without  significance  that 
Jacob  Gordin  would  not  have  any  religious  ceremony  take  place  at 
his  funeral.  It  is  certainly  significant  that  in  his  plays  the  conforming 
and  observant  Jew  is  usually  the  bad  man.  Such  a  tendency  in  literature , 
requires  serious  thought  for  counteraction  in  the  large  circles  which  it 
reaches,  and  from  which  within  thirty  years  the  rank  and  file  of  our  con- 
gregations, social  and  charitable  institutions  will  be  composed.  It  is*  im- 
possible for  the  undersigned  to  make  definite  suggestions  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  required  in  this  direction,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  worthy 
recommendation  for  an  action  by  the  incoming  Executive  Committee,  who 
might  devise  plans  for  a  propaganda  for  religious  thought  amongst  the 
Yiddish-speaking  un-orthodox  population. 


The  change  of  Turkey  from  an  autocracy  to  a  modern  constitutional 
form  of  government  has  brought  to  our  attention  anew  the  work  to  be  done 
amongst  the  Jews  of  the  Orient,  and  particularly  in  Palestine.  The 
numerous  Jews  in  the  last-named  country,  which  now  may  number  80,000 
or  more,  require  and  obtain  the  attention  of  their  co-religionists  in  Europe 
and  America.  Unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  this  attention  is  obtained  by 
begging  circulars.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  disregard  such  appeals  by  an 
unreserved  condemnation  of  "Sehnorring."  Palestine  is  the  land  of  our 
fathers,  and  no  matter  how  one  stands  with  regard  to  the  nationalistic 
principle,  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  Judaism  that  the  archaeological  research 
in  that  country  is  done  by  non-Jews,  chiefly  by  Christian  theologians,  and 
not  rarely  with  funds  furnished  by  Jewish  patrons  on  the  suggestion  of 
prominent  non-Jews.  Aside  from  this  sentimental  aspect  the  sociological 
question  requires  serious  attention.  There  are  80,000  Jews  in  Palestine, 
and  their  number  is  bound  to  increase,  whether  we  rejoice  at  it  or  deplore 
it,  by  immigration  from  eastern  Europe,  where  religious  enthusiasm  in- 
spires emigration,  and  from  Persia,  Morocco  and  Arabia,  where  mysticism 
is  the  consolation  in  times  of  unbearable  miserv.  For  these  masses  of 
destitute  people  institutions  of  charity  are  a  necessity;  for  the  youth,  in- 
stitutions of  learning  have  to  be  provided;  for  the  younger  element  par- 
ticularly, means  of  improving  their  economic  condition  must  be  devised. 
Palestine  is  now  already  the  land  of  institutions.  There  are  hospitals, 
homes  for  the  aged,  orphan  asylums,  schools  of  all  kinds,  and  societies  for 
the  improvement  of  the  economic  status  of  the  population.     All  these  in- 
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stitutions  send  out  their  circulars  asking  for  support.  It  often  happens 
that  people  will  help  an  undeserving  cause.  Very  often  individuals  who 
have  no  particular  claim  on  recognition  send  out  their  circulars  in  ques- 
tionable English,  and  undoubtedly  the  business  must  pay  in  the  end.  Often 
charitably-inclined  people  wish  to  be  "advised  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
peals sent  to  them.  It  would  seem  a  highly  commendable  aim  for  this 
Conference  to  create  a  board  of  inquiry,  listing  the  institutions  according 
to  their  worth  and  their  claim  on  recognition,  and  not  only  to  answer  in- 
quiries made,  but  to  publish  also  the  results  of  this  investigation  from 
time  to  time  in  the  public  press. 


Literary  work  in  Judaism  is  still  the  Cinderella  of  our  public  activities, 
and  it  is  merely  due  to  the  sacrificing  idealism  of  Jewish  scholars  that  our 
literature  makes  a  good  showing  in  the  annual  reports.  The  only  remedy 
is  that  of  subventions  of  organizations.  Amongst  the  works  which  seem 
to  the  undersigned  to  deserve  particular  attention  are  the  Dictionary  of 
Ben  Jehudah,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  already  appeared;  the  edition 
of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  undertaken  by  A.  M.  'Luncz;  the  Hebrew  Ency- 
clopedia, edited  by  J.  D.  Eisenstein,  of  which  already  three  volumes  have 
been  published;  the  Bible,  with  a  critical  commentary  in  Hebrew  by  Abra- 
ham Kahana,  and  finally,  the  revival  of  the  society  Mekize  Nirdamim, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  editing  of  unpublished  works  of  the  older 
literature.  Some  of  these  undertakings  have  been  subsidized  by  this  Con- 
ference in  the  past,  and  I  recommend  the  continuation  of  this  subsidy  in 
some  cases,  and  the  granting  of  a  new  subsidy  to  those  thus  far  not  recog- 
nized, either  from  the  means  at  our  disposal  or  by  appeals  to  liberal- 
minded  Jews  of  this  country. 


A  very  gratifying  phenomenon  in  the  Jewish  life  of  the  last  year  is  a 
most  remarkable  progress  of  the  liberal  thought  in  Judaism.  In  Ger- 
many, the  home  of  the  movement,  after  a  lull  of  thirty  odd  years,  a  very 
gratifying  activity  is  being  displayed.  In  London  the  Jewish  Religious 
Union  is  making  great  strides  towards  furthering  its  aims.  In  Australia, 
which  so  long  was  under  the  influence  of  English  conservatism,  a  revision 
of  the  ritual  is  being  vigorously  advocated.  Even  in  Russia,  where  under 
the  present  conditions  internal  afi'airs  of  Judaism  will  naturally  not  ap- 
peal to  large  circles,  the  rise  of  the  Reform  movement  has  been  announced. 
The  undersigned  would  recommend  that  the  incoming  Executive  Committee 
communicate  with  the  Society  for  Liberal  Judaism  in  Germany,  with  Mr. 
Claude  G.  Montefiore  in  London,  with  Mr.  Isaac  Jacobs  in  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, and  with  -Mr.  N.  Peref  erkovitch  in  St.  Petersburg,  expressing  to  these 
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men  and  organizations  our  gratification  at  the  triumphal  onward  march 
of  the  liberal  interpretation  of  Judaism,  and  offering  them  to. furnish  the 
literature  published  by  this  Conference,  particularly  our  Year-Books  and 
rituals,  and  also  inviting  by  circular  all  members  of  this  Conference  to 
furnish  such  addresses  and  works  which  will  help  to  strengthen  religious 
liberalism  in  the  required  number  of  copies  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  will  distribute  them  to  those  addressed,  where  they  will  be  helpful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  Deutsch, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Contemporaneous  History. 

The  resolution  of  condolence  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph 
was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote  of  the  Conference.  At  the  close 
of  the  paragraph  referring  to  Dr.  Gustav  Karpeles  Dr.  Kohler 
spoke  as  follows: 

Rabbi  Kohler — Mr.  President,  while  I  endorse  every  word  of 
the  Chairman's  proposition,  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  does  not  give 
snflScient  credit  to  Dr.  Karpeles  for  what  he  did  toward  the 
promotion  of  Jewish  literature  and  Jewish  history.  He  did  a 
great  deal  more  than  work  for  the  Jewish  press  and  Jewish 
journalism,  as  editor  of  the  "Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Juden- 
tums."  Throughout  Germany  and  Austria  he  has  brought  about 
renewed  interest  in  Jewish  affaifs,  and  in  Jewish  literature.* 
He  wrote  a  history  of  Jewish  literature  which,  though  some- 
what faulty,  because  he  was  not  clear  «as  to  the  beginnings  of 
Jewish  literature,  yet  is  a  work  for  which  scholars  will  ever  be 
thankful.  He  made  Jewish  literature  interesting  as  well  as 
instructive,  to  laymen  as  well  as  to  students.  He  has  by  his 
devotion  to  Judaism,  by  his  recognition  of  its  progressive ,  spirit, 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  promotion  of  Jewish  life  and  Jewish 
thought.  Furthermore,  he  wrote  as  a  Jew.  And  during  the 
last  twenty  years  when  Heine  has  ])y  the  anti- Semitic  spirit 
been  prescribed  even  in  death,  hounded  as  he  was  hounded  in  life 
in  both  high  and  low  places,  he  has  brought  Heine  to  the  fore- 
ground and  forced  the  German  public  to  recognize  what  Heine 
did.  In  a  word,  he  has  done  great  work  that  should  be  better 
recognized,  than  was  done  here  by  the  otherwise  laudable  report 
of  the  Chairman. 
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The  Chair — It  is  now  moved  that  we  adopt  the  resolution  (at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  on  Prof.  Karpeles)  by  a  rising  vote. 
It  is  further  moved,  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the  in- 
coming Executive  Committee  who  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Deutsch,  will  enlarge  it  in  view  of  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Kohler. 
Carried. 

Rahhi  Stolz — I  think  it  will  come  with  much  more  force  be- 
fore the  public,  if  the  Eesolutions  Committee  condense  these 
various  paragraphs  into  one  and  we  then  adopt  it.  I  move  this 
be  referred  to  the  Eesolutions  Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  report  as  a  whole 
was  then  received. 

The  Chair — We  will  now  take  up  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Scriptural  Eeadings. 

Rahhi  Stolz — The  motion  before  the  house  is,  to  give  the  whole 
matter  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  can  meet  onlv  once  at  the  utmost,  before  our 
next  meeting.  They  will  not  have  much  time  to  consider  the 
matter  while  in  session.  Let  us  not  make  any  mistake.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  not  carr}^,  but  that  the  original  motion  will 
carry,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  that 
a  report  be  presented  to  the  next  meeting. 

Rahhi  Morgenstern — I  think  the  Conference  should  defer  ac- 
tion on  this  matter,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  new  translation 
of  the  Bible  is  being  made.  We  are  in  the  same  position  as 
last  year.  If  it  be  not  necessary  for  us  to  publish  this  work, 
then  it  is  a  great  gain  for  us.  Furthermore,  the  argument  was 
advanced,  that  it  certainly  would  be  an  admirable  thing,  if  the 
Conference  could  bring  the  Jewish  public  to  use  the  Bible  itself, 
instead  of  the  extracts  in  the  prayer  book.  Consequently  there 
is  no  need  to  hurry.  We  have  published  a  number  of  editions 
of  the  prayer  book  as  it  is.  I  amend,  that  the  matter  be  re- 
ferred back  to  the  committee,  to  be  brought  up  at  the  next 
Conference. 

Rahhi  Foster — The  gentleman  says  the  idea  is  to  have  our 
people  read  the  Bible  instead  of  the  portions  in  the  prayer  book. 
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But  that  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  synagogues  themselves. 
The  people  becoming  familiar  with.^the  best  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  will  in  time,  read  the  Bible. 

Rabbi  Levi — I  consider  it  somewhat  discourteous  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  take  out  of  its  hands  a  matter  of  this  kind.  I  think 
the  Conference  will  not  be  delayed  by  referring  this  report  on 
this  matter,  back  to  the  same  committee.  Xext  year  we  can 
have  the  matter  up  when  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  is  out. 

Rabbi  Harris — The  publication  of  the  new  translationr  of  the 
Bible  does  not  change  our  relation  to  these  particular  Scripture 
readings.  There  have  always  been  good  translations  of  the 
Bible,  still  we  never  thought  it  necessary  to  abolish  these  read- 
ings in  the  prayer  book.  There  is  a  distinct  and  valuable  service 
to  be  rendered  by  the  printing  of  these  selected  portions  -that 
bring  out  the  beauty  and  the  essence  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Chair- — The  amendment  to  the  motion  is,  that  the  matter 
be  referred  back  to  the  Committee  to  report  -again  at  the  next 
Conference. 

Rabbi  Harris — We  would  like  instructions  as  to  what  form 
you  would  like  it  presented  in,  as  differing  from  the  form  pre- 
sented this  morning. 

The  Chair — All  those  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  Dr. 
Morgenstern,  that  the  committee'  bring  its  report  to  the  next 
Conference,  as  it  did  to  this  Conference,  will  so  indicate. 

The  amendment  was  lost. 

The  Chair- — The  motion  now  is,  that  the  matter  be  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  instructions  to  report  to  the 
next  Conference. 

The  motion  carried. 

The  Chair — According  to  your  resolution  of  yesterday,  we 
will  now  resolve  ourselves  into  a  congregation,  to  listen  to  the 
prayer  and  the  special  address  for  the  departed,  Joseph  Mayor 
Asher.     1  call  on  Eabbi  Eothstein  to  offer  prayer. 

Eabbi  Eothstein  offered  prayer. 

The  Chair — At  my  request,  Dr.  Maurice  H.  Harris  has  con- 
sented to  deliver  a  brief  address  upon  his  late  colleague. 
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Rabbi  Habbis:  Simultaneously  with  this  solemn  memorial  senrioe,  a 
parallel  serrice  is  being  conducted  for  our  departed  colleague,  Joseph 
Mayor  Asher,  in  the  SjTiagogue  Orach  Chayim,  that  was  the  field  of  his 
labors — removed  from  us  a  little  distance  in  space,  removed  from  us  a 
little  further  in  religious  interpretation,  but  very  near  to  us  just  now  in 
spirit,  for  "One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  The  Syna- 
gogue Orach  Chayim  is  for  the  moment  changed  to  Beth  Chayim,  the 
euphemistic  term  for  the  house  of  death. 

In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  In  the  midst  of  our  religious 
activity  here  for  the  living  faith,  the  death  summons  intrudes.  So  sure 
are  we  ^f  the  fact  of  death,  so  unaware  of  the  hour  of  its  summons. 
Annually  we  call  our  muster  roll,  and  each  year  there  are  a  few  who  do 

not   answer.     We   can  never  tell         mo^  'D1  H^n^  ^D  Our   Conference 

programs  vary  each  year,  but  a  memorial  address  for  the  year's  departed 
is  an  unfailing  item.  "One  generation  cometh,  one  generation  goeth."  The 
institutions  live,  but  the  separate  persons  die.  "The  individual  withers, 
but  the  world  is  more  and  more." 

How  little  we  know  the  outcome  of  events.  We  had  expected  at  this 
very  place,  at  this  very  hour,  to  speak  of  marriage;  Providence  has  decided 
we  should  speak  of  death. 

Yes,  death  is  an  unbroken  story,  from  David  Einhorn  right  down  to 
Joseph  Mayor  Asher,  who  will  be  bedded  to  rest  this  day. 

But  Rabbi  Asher  was  not  a  member  of  this  Rabbinic  Conference.  I  do 
not  think  he  was  in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  On  his  visit  to  his  mother 
country,  England,  whose  citizenship  he  never  renounced,  he  did  not  speak 
approvingly  of  American  Reform.  On  the  Friday  night  on  which  he  spoke 
to  my  congregation,  Temple  Israel,  he  did  so  with  misgiving.  No,  our 
theological  thoughts  were  not  his  thoughts,  nor  our  religious  ways  his 
ways.  Why  then  have  we  ceased  our  session  here  to  pay  a  tribute  to  him? 
Because,  in  spite  of  our  diversities,  he  was  one  with  us  in  many  of  the  esr 
sentials  of  Judaism.  There  are  certain  grand  hopes  which  the  whole 
house  of  Israel  in  common  shares.  In  life  we  mav  dwell  on  our  differences, 
in  death  we  emphasize  our  unities. 

We  remember  here  and  now  that  he  was  a  Rabbi  in  Israel,  and  we 
Rabbis  here  do  mourn  him  now. 

Yet  tliere  is  another  and  a  profounder  reason  why  we  would  make  the 
hesped  of  Josepli  Aslier  part  of  our  proceedings.  Not  merely  for  the 
reason  that  he  was  a  scrholar,  though  a  profound  scholar  he  was  in  classic 
learning  and  in  Talniudic  lore,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  philosophers  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  of  C'hachaniini  in  the  Yeshiboth  of  Poland;  and  in  turn 
scholars  sat  at  liis  f<*et  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America. 

Nay,  our  chief  tribute  at  this  solemn  hour  is  not  so  much  to  the  Rabbi 
or  the  scholar  as  it  iH  to  the  man.  At  our  best  we. would  be  teachers  and 
ujilifters.      It   inattciH   little   what   a   man's   convictions   are;    it   matters 
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everything  that  he  lives  consistent  with  them.  Joseph  Mayor  Asher  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Therefore  was  he  worthy  to  be  the  teacher 
of  us  all. 

A  few  years  ago  we  saw  him  at  the  head  of  a  congregation  of  promi- 
nence in  this  metropolis.  Its  membership  was  such  as  would  be  socially 
congenial  to  this  gentleman  and  scholar.  Its  material  outlook  was  pros- 
perous. It  assured  him  an  ample  maintenance.  Why  not  ensconce  him- 
self comfortably  in  that  snug  and  secure  harbor?    Was  not  all  well? 

Not  quite.  Its  ritual  was  conservative,  yet  not  such  as  was  in  accord 
with  his  conscientious  scruples,  though  it  was  what  we  would  almost  call 
an  orthodox  congregation,  maintaining  many  oriental  associations  that  we 
have  abandoned,  but  not  conservative  enough  for  him,  who  brooked  not  an 
iota  of  compromise  with  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors. 

So  he  left  that  comfortable  post  because  he  could  no  longer  hold  it 
with  honor.  He  went  forth  among  an  humbler  group,  and  established,  to- 
gether with  them,  the  Synagogue  Orach  Chayim,  where  he  could  walk  the 
"way  of  life"  in  the  strictest  accord  with  the  ancient  ritual  of  Israel. 
Here  he  was  at  peace,  because  there  was  peace  in  his  soul;  here  he  taught 
and  labored  until  the  divine  summons  came. 

So  we  reverently  pay  our  tribute  of  esteem  to  the  colleague  who  dif- 
fered from  us  so  widely,  because  he  was  a  man  "who  dared  do  all  that 
becomes  a  man."  Let  us  call  him  great  because  he  was  honest.  "Know 
ye  not  that  a  prince  and  a  great  man  hath  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?" 

Living  little  more  than  half  of  the  traditional  "three  score  and  ten," 
say  not  it  was  a  fragment  of  a  life,  if  we  would  measure  it  by  quality. 
Call  it  a  full  life,  an  inspiring  life.  Let  us  take  from  it  inspiration  as  we 
go  marching  on. 

Rabhi  Stolz — Not  only  has  this  been  a  very  beautiful,  sincere 
and  exemplary  tribute  to  our  brother,  but  it  has  also  been  a 
wonderful  mark  of  good-will  and  toleration  on  the  part  of  our 
Conference  toward  others.  I  move  that  this  eulogy  be  embodied 
as  a  whole  in  our  Year  Book,  and  also  that  there  be  three 
minutes  of  silent  devotion,  before  we  resume  our  business. 

Rabhi  Schlesinger — I  amend,  a  resolution  of  condolence,  to 
be  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Memorial  Eesolutions,  be  sent 
to  the  family. 

The  motion  as  amended,  was  carried. 

The  Conference  sat  in  silent  communion  for  three  minutes, 
after  which  the  business  of  the  morning  was  resumed. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Union 
Hymnal,  was  read  by  its  Chairman,  Rabbi  David  Marx. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OX  REVISION  OF  THE  UNION 

H«INAL. 

To   the  President   and   Members  of   the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rahhis: 

Bbethrex:  Your  Cominittee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Union  Hymnal 
begs  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

At  a  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Conference,  held  in  this  city  eighteen 
years  ago.  the  project  of  publishing  a  *'Union  HymnaP  was  debated,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  give  this  subject  special  consideration.  The 
difficulties  which  confronted  this  committee,  as  well  as  subsequent  ones, 
until  the  Hj-mnal  appeared  on  the  24th  day  of  September,  1897,  are  set 
forth  in  the  several  reports  made  to  the  Conference  during  the  interven- 
ing years.  The  task  was  by  no  means  easy.  Material  w^s  scarce,  and, 
though  the  workmen  were  willing  and  anxious,  long  delays  in  correspond- 
ence added  extra  weight  to  the  other  burdens.  Though  the  function  of 
these  committees  was  to  gather  and  edit  the  texts  of  the  hymns  to  be  in- 
corporated, while  the  Society  of  American  Cantors  was  to  provide  the 
musical  settings,  the  brief  space  of  five  years  was  all  too  short  for  doing 
justice  to  tlie  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  Popular  interest  in  the 
c^impletion  of  the  work  compelled  haste,  and  thereby  did  serious  injury  to 
such  pre-publication  revision,  as  would  have  resulted  from  leisure  and  leas 
imperative  demands.  The  Hymnal  could  not  escape  imperfection.  Yet, 
despite  its  shortcomings,  within  nine  months  after  its  appearance  4,453 
copies  were  sold,  and  a  second  edition  of  5,000  was  disposed  of  with  pro- 
portionate rapidity.  ( Year-Book  '98,  p.  35.)  The  introduction  of  the 
bofjk  int^>  many  congregations  gave  opportunity  for  appreciation  of  its 
value,  the  timeliness  of  its  creation,  no  less  so  than  for  a  close  analysis 
of  its  contents.  The  feeling  that  some  changes  should  be  made  in  the  book 
was  sfxm  voiced,  for  at  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  in  1901  (Year- Book, 
p.  51),  the  now  lamented  Alois  Kaiser,  Chairman  of  the  Cantors'  Asso- 
ciation, suggested  that  a  decade  be  allowed  to  transpire  before  revision  be 
made.  At  the  Indianapolis  session  of  the  Conference,  1906  ( Year-Book, 
pp.  114-116),  the  Committee  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  question  of 
adviHabilitv  of  a  revision  of  the  Hvmnal  "recommended  that  a  committee 
of  nine  be  appointed  to  consider  Jewish  HjTnnals  in  use  both  in  Europe 
and  Amerif-a,  with  a  view  to  incorporate  into  the  Union  Hymnal  hymns 
and  niUMie  appropriate  for  devotional  use."  This  committee  further 
recommended  that  "simplified  services  for  the  Sabbath,  holidays,  historic 
and  patriotic  fK'casions,  be  made  part  of  the  hymnal."  The  present 
Hymnal  Coniniittee  was  appointed  in  the  fall  of  last  year.  Although  a 
y<*ar  lias  passed  since  said  appointment,  no  final  report  can  be  made.  The 
scope  of  the  work  is  too  far-reaching  to  have  received  that  finality  which 
many  of  you  have  perhaps  looked  for  at  this  reading. 
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I  regret  to  state  that  the  committee  has  been  hampered  by  some  of  its 
members  failing  in  toto  to  look  after  their  assignment.  Moreover,  the 
committee  is  scattered,  so  that  all  communications  have  been  of  necessity 
by  mail.  Thus  questions  which  might  easily  have  been  settled  in  five 
minutes  in  conference  have  taken  days  and  weeks  for  solution.  We  have 
therefore  merely  cleared  the  field.  Our  work  has  been  constructive  only 
insofar  as  the  weeding-out  process  has  given  a  basis  upon  which  to  build. 

The  liberty  is  taken  of  embodying  in  this  report  some  of  the  subject 
matter  which  formed  part  of  the  Chairman's  report  to  the  Executive  Ck)m- 
mittee  at  the  January  meeting. 
.  Let  us  now  consider  the  Hymnal. 

(A) — Analysis. 

The  Hymnal  consists  of: 

1.  Hymns  numbering  1  through  117  for  Sabbath,  festivals,  etc. 

2.  Appendix  composed  of  Hebrew  Hymns  and  Responses,  numbered  1 

through  20. 

3.  Hymns  for  Sabbath-School,  numbered  1  through  12. 

4.  Forty-two  pages  Anthem  Texts  and  Index  of  Composers  and  Pub- 

lishers. 

6.  Order  of  HjTnns. 

6.  Index  to  first  lines,  with  composers'  names. 

In  criticism  of  this  physical  make-up  of  the  Book,  we  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(a)  All  hymns  should  be  numbered  consecutively.  There  should  be  no 
repetition  of  the  number,  as  such  repetition  is  confusing,  and 
necessitates  the  announcement  of  the  page,  together  with  the 
number  of  the  hymn.  In  the  present  book  we  have,  for  instance,  a 
Hymn  No.  1  on  pages  3,  128  and  148. 

(6)  The  names  of  the  authors  of  texts,  as  well  d,s  the  names  of  com- 
posers of  the  musical  setting  should  appear,  wherever  possible, 
with  each  hymn.  In  our  present  arrangement  they  do  not  so  ap- 
pear. 

(c)  It  is  desirable  that  the  metre  of  each  hymn  be  given  at  the  head 
of  each  hymn.  This  will  provide  for  a  greater  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  selection  of  suitable  music  for  the  words. 

{d)  All  the  words  of  a  hymn  should  be  on  the  page  which  contains  the 
music  of  the  hymn. 

(e)   The  table  of  contents  should  show: 

1.  The  general  subdivision  of  the  work. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  first  lines. 
4.  A  metrical  index. 

4.  Hymns  suitable  for  special  occasions. 
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(/)*  The  hymns  sung  in  the  Sabbath- School  should  be  the  hymns  sung 
in  the  Temple.  The  present  arrangement  is  bad,  and  ought  to  be 
changed.  It  is  bad  in  that  the  children  learn  one  set  of  hymns 
and  the  congregation  another,  with  the  result  that  what  is  learned 
in  the  school  is  of  no  value  in  the  congregational  service. 

ig)**  We  would  suggest  that  such  material  as  is  incorporated  in  our 
present  Hymnal  under  the  caption  "Index  of  Composers  and  Pub- 
lishers," be  eliminated  from  the  body  of  the  book,  and  be  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  or  sheet  form,  and  that  such  compilation  be 
added  to  from  time  to  time  as  new  and  good  music  is  placed  on 
the  market  or  old  music  made  accessible.  The  expense  of  such 
publication  would,  we  believe,  be  borne  by  the  publishers,  whose 
music  would  thus  be  advertised. 


(B) — English  Texts. 

The  Hymnal  contains  texts  to  the  number  of  129,  of  which  117  are  in 
Part  I  and  12  in  Part  II   (Sabbath- School  hymns). 

Of  these  129  hymns  there  are  duplications  to  the  number  of  6;  found 
in  Christian  hymnals,  18.  By  this  statement  there  is  no  implication  that 
all  of  these  latter  hymns  are  distinctively  bound  up  with  any  church. 
Some  are  so  universal  in  character  as  to  be  the  property  of  all. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  impropriety  in  the  retention  in  our  Hymnal 
of  such  material  which  is  good  and  suitable. 

Of  the  117  hymns  in  Part  I  the  two  critics  who  undertook  the  literary 
and  devotional  review  of  this  part  of  the  work  agreed  that  34  were  good, 
31  were  fair,  17  were  indifferent,  35  were  poor. 

Of  the  12  hymns  in  Part  II  there  is  no  discussion  here.  They  seem  to 
be  good  for  the  purpose  designated. 

The  basis  of  this  consideration  was  the  literary  character  of  the 
hymn,  its  singableness,  its  harmony  with  the  theology  of  progressive  Juda- 
ism. As  the  authorship  of  none  of  these  hymns  is  given,  the  committee 
found  great  difficulty  in  tracing  same.  In  several  instances,  comparison 
of  the  original  with  the  words  as  presented  in  the  Hymnal  showed  great 
divergence.  We  have  been  more  than  half-way  successful  at  this  game  of 
hidden  authors.,  inasmuch  as  we  have  found  sixty  of  them. 

( C )  — Music. 

The  music  of  the  Hymnal  has  been  carefully  gone  over  by  three  skilled 
musicians,  working  independently  of  each  other.     Each  one  is  a  successful 


*  This  paragraph  was  amended  by  the  omission  of  the  first  sentence,  cf.  p.  82. 
**  This  paragraph  was  amended,  cf.  p.  82. 
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choir  or  chorus  master.     The  basis  of  their  criticism  was  melody,  range 
and  sentiment. 

There  are  in  Part  I  musical  settings  numbering  121.  Of  these  there 
are  9  duplications;  distinctively  Christian,  21;  remaining,  91.  Of  the  91 
hymns  which  remain  37  are  good  (2  duplications)  ;  19  are  fair  (2  dupli- 
cations )  ;  good  with  change,  7   ( 1  duplication ) . 

The  same  rule  which  applies  to  authors  of  hymns  should  apply  to  the 
composers  of  the  settings.  Though  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  com- 
posers are  mentioned,  tliere  are  instances  in  wliich  credit  is  either  not 
given  at  all  or  else  erroneously  given*. 

The  full  details  of  the , investigations  of  text  and  music  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Conference  to  assist  the  future  coiiiraittee,  which  will  have 
charge  of  the  Hymnal  revision.  They  are  too  lengthy,  too  uninteresting, 
or  too  interesting  to  form  part  of  this  report. 

We  therefore  recommend,  in  addition  to  the  suggestions  offered  above, 
that  the  Hymnal  be  revised  according  to  the  following  plan: 

{h)   I.  Hymns  for  the  Sabbath,  Pesach    (including  the  Seder  service 
hymns    of    the    Union    Haggadah)  ;    Shabuoth,    Succoth,    Rosh 
Hashanah,  Yom  Kippur,  Chanukkah  and  Purim. 
II.  Hymns   for    the    Dedication    of   Temples,    for    Decoration    Day, 
Memorial  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Corner-Stone  Laying,  Mar- 
riages, Funerals;  also  a  few  good  processional  hymns. 
III.  Two  complete  services  for  Sabbath  evening  and  morning,  one 
of  these  services  to  be  in  English.     The  music  of  these  services 
to  be  in  one  key  and  within  the  range  of  ordinary  voices. 
IV.  Short  Sabbath- School  services  for  various  occasions.     The  serv- 
ice, together  with  the  hymns,  not  to  be  over  10  or  15  minutes. 
V.  All  melodies  for  the  Sabbath  to  be  in  joyous  strain,  in  a  major 
rather  than  a  minor  key. 
VI.  All  hymns  to  be  within  the  range  of  a  general  audience. 
A  work  of  this  magnitude  will  take  time  and  money.     It  cannot  be 
rushed.     It  need  not,  however,  be  delayed.     Using  as  a  foundation  what  is 
good  and  adaptable  in  the  present  Hymnal,  progress  can  be  made  provided 
the  necessary  assistance  be  given. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  committee  be  increased  to  nine,  so  that  there 
can  be  a  proper  division  of  the  labor. 

(t)  We  furthermore  recommend  that  the  contemplated  revision  must 
begin  with  the  texts  of  the  hymns — that  each  and  every  member  of  the 
Conference  send  to  the  committee  such  texts  as  he  considers  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  H\Tnnal.  We  are  painfully  aware  that  good  hymns  are  very 
scarce,  but  the  united  efforts  of  this  body  ought  certainly  to  be  able  to 
produce  flawless  gems,  original  or  otherwise,  which  will  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  make  a  selection  for  all  the  services  contemplated.  Having 
once  decided  upon  the  texts,  the  next  step  will  be  to  secure  the  aid  of 
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musicians  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our  services,  and  competent  to  create 
or  to  adapt  from  great  Jewish  composers,  or  other  musical  geniuses,  set- 
tings which  shall  be  sufficiently  distinctive  in  character  to  insure  our 
Hymnal  first  place  amongst  the  best.  ^ 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  Mabx,  Chairman, 
Nathan  Stern, 
Eli  Mayer. 

Rabhi  Silverman — I  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  old 
Hymnal  Committee.  Seldom  has  a  report  come  before  us,  that 
for  the  practical  working  of  our  synagogue  services,  is  of  such 
great  importance  as  this.  We,  in  Emanu-El,  have  been  using 
the  Union  Hymnal  since  its  original  publication.  We  have  found 
all  the  objections  which  are  mentioned  in  this  report.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  committee,  that  the  work  of  revising  the  hymnal 
according  to  their  plan,  is  a  most  arduous  one.  I  move,  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  that  his 
committee  be  enlarged,  be  adopted  by  the  Conference,  and  that 
the  enlarged  committee  proceed  with  the  labor  of  revising  the 
hymnal,  according  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the  committee, 
and  such  other  suggestions  as  they  may  receive. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

Rabbi  Levi — I  move,  that  we  take  up  the  suggestions  of  the 
report,  seriatim. 

This  motion  was  carried. 

Recommendations  a  through  e  were  adopted. 

'Recommendation  f  was  read. 

Rabbi  Frisch — Our  action  must  be  based  on  experience.  I 
think  that  statement  varies  from  our  whole  psychology  of  today. 
If  the  children  have  a  different  unfolding  in  their  mental  life, 
then  they  must  have  different  songs.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  congregation  is  equally  interested  in  ^Tjittle  drops  of  water'' 
and  ^The  flag  of  the  free?"  Those  are  the  songs  the  children 
like — those  are  the  songs  we  do  not  like. 

I  amend,  that  there  be  a  special  part  of  the  hymnal  devoted 
to  Sabbath  School  music. 
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Rahhi  Harris — I  hope  this  amendment  will  not  prevail.  The 
gentleman  says  he  speaks  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  experience, 
I  speak  out  of  mine.  Congregational  singing  will  be  a  success, 
only  when  the  singing  in  the  Sunday  School  is  that  of  the 
Temple.  I  do  advise  that  the  music  be  simpler,  but  let  us 
sing  the  same  words. 

Rabhi  Silverman — In  the  old  orthodox  days,  the  same  songs 
were  sung  in  the  home  and  Temple.  The  Christians  have 
congregational  singing,  because  they  have  the  same  songs  in 
the  Sunday  School  as  in  the  Churches.  "America"  is  sung  by 
the  whole  country,  because  it  is  sung  by  the  children  in  the 
public  schools. 

Rabbi  Levi — The  object  of  the  hymnal  is,  to  introduce  con- 
gregational singing.  I  suppose  we  would  all  confess  that  we 
have  not  succeeded  yet;  so  our  efforts  should  be  to  begin  again 
with  the  children.  This  hymnal  is  the  children's  hymnal,  and 
finally  the  congregational  hymnal,*  as  they  grow  older.  Here 
are  forms  of  religious  worship  in  song.  The  paragraph  carries 
the  suggestion,  "When  you  learn  this  hymn  in  the  Sabbath 
School,  it  shall  be  part  of  your  service  in  the  Temple." 

Rabbi  Frisch — There  is  no  reason  why  the  children  should 
not  find  some  songs  in  common  with  the  congregation.  I  object 
to  your  making  a  book  for  the  adults  and  trying  to  make  the 
children  sing  it.  Songs  can  be  enjoyed  and  be  inspiring  to 
children,  only  when  adapted  to  them. 

Rabbi  Marx — This  part  of  the  report  is  a  criticism  of  the 
physical  make-up  of  the  book.  In  the  present  arrangement,  you 
have  one  section  in  which  vou  have  services  for  the  adult,  with 
a  section  of  services  for  the  Sunday  School.  I  criticize  that 
physical  make-up  of  the  book.  I  put  in  this  paragraph  that 
we  should  not  separate  these  elements.  Furthermore,  if  you 
wish  this  book  to  be  for  congregational  purposes,  then  you 
must  begin  with  your  children,  to  teach  them  for  the  congrega- 
tion. If  you  wish  your  committee  to  prepare  a  book  for  the 
Sunday  School,  that  is  another  question. 

Rabbi  Gries — Do  vou  not  intend  it  to  be  both? 
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Rabhi  Marx — I  do  not  intend  to  separate  the  part  for  the 
Sabbath  School  from  the  congregational  part. 

Rabhi  Gries — I  move  to  strike  out  the  first  sentence. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  rest  of  the  paragraph  was  thereupon  adopted. 

Eecommendation  g-  was  then  read. 

Rahhi  Stolz — Why  is  that  desired? 

Rabbi  Marx — It  occupies  something  like  forty-two  pages.  If 
this  were  continuously  revised  as  matter  presents  itself,  you 
would  increase  the  size  of  the  book  without  changing  its  physical 
character.  Moreover,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  matter  that  is 
good  for  choral  work,  but  not  good  for  congregational  work. 

Rabbi  Stolz — If  we  c^n  get  some  very  competent  organist, 
especially  one  familiar  with  the  publications  of  our  own  Jewish 
composers,  and  can  point  out  to  the  organist  where  this  music 
can  be  purchased,  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

Rabbi  Moses — You  rob  yolir  hymnal  and  congregaitions  of  a 
very  important  aid  in  the  worship.  We  do  not  need  any  music, 
for  the  congregation  does  not  sing  from  notes,  but  it  is  well 
to  have  the  words.  I  am  in  favor  of  going  to  the  Bible  for 
our  songs — put  the  entire  book  of  Psalms  in.  Let  the  congrega- 
tion get  familiar  with  the  Psalms  by  singing  and  chanting  them. 

Rabbi  Gries — I  move,  that  the  report  be  so  changed,  as  to  in- 
clude such  anthem  texts,  as  the  committee  may  approve,  and 
that  the  committee  be  empowered  to  include  and  reprint  the 
index  separately. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Eecommendation  h  was  adopted. 

Eecommendation  i  was  read. 

Rabbi  Leiser — This  recommendation  is  very  important,  because 
the  text  of  the  hymns  is  naturally  the  subject  matter  of  the 
song  and  we  from  time  to  time  must  gather  new  material.  We 
must  have  not  only  the  old  hymns  which  have  come  down  through 
the  centuries,  but  modern  Jewish  hymns,  if  these  are  obtainable. 
I  have  tried  my  hand  in  this  department  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion;  I  have  written  one  or  two  hymns   which   I   would  be 
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pleased  to  submit  to  the  committee.  I  urge  on  the  mdinbers  of 
the  Conference,  that  they  aid  this  Hymnal  Committee  in  obtain- 
ing modern  Jewish  hymns. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Rabbi  Harry  Mayer — The  report  was  a  very  thorough  one, 
as  we  all  agree,  and  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  have 
been  considering  it  for  ten  years  without  doing  anything.  It 
seems  to  me,  it  w^ould  be  extremely  important  to  examine  all 
the  literature  of  devotion  and  poetry  in  German,  English  and 
French,  that  is  at  all  accessible.  This  would  require  research 
in  the  libraries  of  Europe.  I  have  done  some  of  this  work. 
In  the  past  two  years  I  have  spent  more  money  than  I  ought, 
in  getting  Jewish  songs  written  in  different  languages.  Tliis 
committee  ought  to  have  the  finances  to  send  somebody  over 
to  the  British  Museum.  They  ought  to  be  given  the  privilege 
if  necessary,  that  will  enable  them  to  spend  all  the  money  that 
would  be  required.  I  think  that  $500.00  would  not  be  too  much. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  are  to  spend  $500.00.  I 
would  therefore  move,  that  this  Conference  recommend  to  the 
Finance  Commtitee,  that  if  necessary,  as  much  as  $500.00  be 
spent  for  the  purposes  of  the  committee. 

Rabhi  Levi — Since  appropriations  are  made  from  year  to  year, 
I  amend,  that  it  be  $250.00  for  the  coming  year. 

Rabhi  Morgenstem — I  amend,  that  the  committee  submit  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  a  statement  of  their  needs. 

This  amendment  was  seconded  and  carried. 

On  motion  duly  seconded,  the  whole  report  as  amended,  was 
adopted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  were  given  to  the 
Chadrman,  for  his  splendid  and  arduous  work. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Church  and  State,  was  read 
by  its  Chairman,  Eabbi  David  Lefkowitz. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RELATION  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

To   the  President   and   Memhers  of   the  Central   Conference  of  American 
Rahhi^ : 
Your  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Church  and   State  begs  leave  to 
report  as  follows: 
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Seeking  for  information  as  to  the  present  status  of  sectarianism  in 
the  schools  of  the  land,  a  list  of  questions  covering  this  matter  was  sent 
out  by  the  Committee.  57  answers  were  received,  giving  information  con- 
cerning 53  cities  scattered  over  32  states. 

From  these  answers  we  learn  that  in  35  of  these  53  cities  there  are  no 
Bible  readings  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  schools;  8  of  the  remaining 
cities  have  only  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  some  of  the  Psalms  ex- 
clusively. Quite  a  number  of  answers  report  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  31  cities  report  that  no  sectarian  hymns  are  sung;  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  remainder  speak  of  such  hymns  as  being  sung  only  at  Christ- 
mas and  Easter. 

The  Committee  was  very  sorry  not  to  have  reported  to  it,  in  all  cases 
where  sectarian  hymns  were  sung  from  the  regular  song  book  of  the 
schools,  the  titles  of  such  books  and  the  names  of  the  publishers.  That  such 
information  is  extremelv  valuable  to  the  Committee  and  to  the  cause  of 
non-sectarianism  will  be  evident  further  on  in  our  report. 

The  educational  world  has  for  the  past  few  years  been  agitated  on  the 
matter  of  a  course  of  ethics  or  morals  in  our  public  schools;  hence  the 
Committee  felt  that  it  sliould  somehow  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Conference,  if  not  for  placing  itself  on  record  one  way  or  the  other, 
at  least  for  discussion.  The  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a 
course  was  therefore  included  in  our  list,  and  as  a  result  we  find  that  19 
members  of  the  Conference,  of  the  57  who  returned  answers,  think  it  ad- 
visable; one  answering,  "Decidedly,  yes;"  3  urging  it  as  a  study  along 
with  civics;  5  of  the  10  adding  the  proviso,  "if  sectarian  coloring  could 
be  prevented."  37  deemed  such  a  course  inadvisable,  some  because  they 
were  sure  that  sectarian  bias  could  not  be  eliminated  from  such  teaching, 
some  because  they  felt  that  ethics  should  never  *be  separated  from  religious 
teaching,  some  because  teachers  prepared  as  they  now  are  could  not  ade- 
quately teach  so  important  and  delicate  a  subject.  Most  of  those  who 
urged  the  inadvisability  of  a  set  course  in  ethics  or  morality  stated  that 
these  subjects  inhere  in  all  school  studies,  and  it  only  requires  the  true 
teacher  to  suggest  them  to  the  pupils — that  it  should  be  the  under-current 
in  all  teaching. 

Your  Committee  was  asked  by  the  Board  of  Delegates  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations  to  act  in  conjunction  with  it  on  the  mat- 
ter of  urging  the  Immigration  Commission  of  the  United  States  to  elimi- 
nate the  classification  "Hebrew"  from  its  list  of  races  immigrating  to  the 
United  States.  We  put  ourselves  in  communication  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Delegates,  who  stated  that  there  will  be  no  meeting  of  the 
Immigration  Commission  until  December.  The  immigration  authorities 
at  Ellis  Island  have  not  receded  from  their  classification.  The  Census 
Bureau,  however,  we  learn,  which  at  one  time  attempted  this  kind  of  classi- 
fication, has  been  estopped  by  act  of  Congress. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  U.  A.  H.  C.  at  Philadelphia  last  January,  the 
Board  of  Delegates  was  instructed  by  the  Council  of  the  Union  to  <m> 
operate  with  your  Committee  on  Church  and  State  toward  the  publication 
of  literary  material  supporting  the  contention  that,  from  a  constitutional 
standpoint,  "This  is  not  a  Christian  country."  Your  Committee  has  in- 
quired both  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  and  the  Secretary 
'  of  the  Union,  but  it  seems  they  are  not  ready  to  enter  the  work.  It  ap- 
pears to  the  Committee  that  a  tract  on  this  subject  will  surely  be  timely, 
and  we  recommend  that  it  be  made  the  subject  of  our  next  tract. 

The  Committee  has,  on  a  number  of  occasions  during  the  past  year, 
advised  with  members  of  the  Conference  who  were  fighting  sectarianism 
in  their  localities,  and  has  frequently  sent  copies  of  the  pamphlet,  "Why 
the  Bible  Should  Not  be  Read  in  Public  Schools,"  to  such  places  for  dis- 
tribution. We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  pamphlet  has  been  used  so  largely 
by  members  of  the  Conference.  In  Oklahoma  it  was  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  'Legislature,  and  helped  to  defeat  a  proposed  law  making  Bible 
reading  in  the  schools  of  that  state  compulsory.  Two  committees  are  at 
present  engaged  in  a  contest  on  the  question  of  sectarianism,'  and  have 
asked  that  this  report  make  no  mention  of  the  cases  until  they  are  settled. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  gave  to  the  consideration 
of  this  Committee  the  question  of  the  inadequate,  misleading,  and  often 
disgraceful  accounts  of  our  holy  days  and  holidays  that  appear  in  the 
local  newspapers.  The  Committee  feels  that  this  matter  can  be  adjusted 
if  the  Rabbis  would  get  in  touch  with  the  newspapers  of  their  localities 
and  offer  to  furnish  accounts  for  them  of  the  holy  occasions  in  our  calen- 
dar. If  the  Conference  has  no  other  plan  to  suggest,  the  Committee  should 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  urging  and  reminding  all  the  members  of  the 
Conference  to  prepare  such  accounts. 

While  in  session  at  Frankfort,  Mich.,  last  year,  the  Conference  was 
dismayed  at  the  newspaper  accounts  of  July  2,  1908,  stating  that  the 
National  Educational  Association,  then  convened  in  Cleveland,  had  de- 
clared for  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  Your  Committee  questioned 
the  Secretary  of  the  N.  E.  A.  if  such  a  declaration  was  made,  and  what 
was  the  purport  of  it.  The  answer  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
enclosed  the  Declarations  of  Principles  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  15th  article 
reading: 

"It  is  apparent  that  familiarity  with  the  English  Bible  as  a  master- 
piece of  literature  is  rapidly  decreasing  among  the  pupils  in  our  schools. 
This  is  the  direct  result  of  the  conception  which  regards,  the  Bible  as  a 
theological  book  merely,  and  thereby  leads  to  its  exclusion  from  the  schools 
of  some  states  as  a  subject  of  reading  and  study.  We  hope  for  a  change 
of  public  sentiment  in  this  regard  as  will  permit  and  encourage  the  read- 
ing and  study  of  the  English  Bible,  as  a  literary  work  of  the  highest  and 
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purest  type,  side  by  side  with  the  poetry  and  prose  which  it  has  inspired 
and  in  large  part  formed." 

The  Secretary  writes: 

"I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles 
adopted  at  the  N.  E.  A.,  in  convention  assembled  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July 
1,  I90S.  This  resolution  was  passed  without  dissent  at  the  meeting  of  the 
active  members  held  on  that  date.  There  was  no  purpose,  so  far  as  I  un-  * 
der stand,  to  indicate  whether  the  Bible  should  be  read  at  the  opening  ex- 
ercises of  school  sessions  or  in  class  for  the  study  of  literature  and  sub- 
jects related  thereto.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  purpose  was  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  the  English  Bible  more  generally  along  the  line  of  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  resolution. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Irwix  Shepard,  Secretary." 

The  Committee  is  desirous  of  hearing  of  text-books  that  present  sec- 
tarian teachings,  because  a  proper  appeal  to  the  publishing  house  from 
which  such  a  text-book  is  sent  out  may  bring  results  more  favorable  and 
possibly  more  speedy  than  any  other  method  of  protest.  Your  Conunittee, 
through  its  Chairman,  sent  such  protest  during  the  past  year  to  Silver- 
Burdette  Piiblishing  Co.,  of  New  York,  complaining  of  a  sectarian  reading 
in  its  Fourth  Reader  of  the  "Stepping  Stones  to  Literature"  series,  and 
also  to  AUyn  &  Bacon  of  Boston,  complaining  of  the  following  sentence 
in  Professor  West's  "Ancient  World,"  a  text-book  used  in  the  high  schools 
of  Chicago:  "But,  after  all,  Judaism  was  an  exclusive  religion;  out  of  it 
was  to  grow  the  still  higher  religion  of  Christianity." 

In  the  answer  received  from  Allyn  &  Bacon  the  two  following  state- 
ments show  our  success: 

"We  certainly  agree  that,  in  a  book  of  this  sort,  no  statement  should 
be  included  which  can  give  rise  to  religious  controversy.  We  will  at  once 
write  to  Professor  West,  and  feel  sure  that  he  will  gladly  make  a  change 
in  the  text  before  the  next  edition  is  printed. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Allyn  &  Bacon." 

Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.  write  (November  5,  1909)  : 

"In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  2l8t,  which  we  have  already  acknowl- 
edged, we  are  glad  to  advise  you  that  we  have  secured  the  assent  of  the 
authors  of  our  "Stepping  Stones  to  Literature"  series — having  heard  from 
the  second  author  by  wire  yesterday — ^to  the  omission  of  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson's  "The  Legend  of  St.  Christopher"  from  the  Fourth  Reader  of 
the  series.  For  that  selection  we  are  substituting  Thackeray's  poem  en- 
titled "King  Canute,"  and  it  will  appear  in  all  future  editions  printed. 
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"We  have  explained  the  situation  fully,  so  you  may  understand  that 
we  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  proposition  that  text-books  for 
public  schools  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  entirely  non-sectarian/' 

From  these  letters  it  can  be  seen  that  possibilities  of  our  best  success 
in  the  elimination  of  sectarianism  from  our  public  schools  lies  in  the 
method  of  presenting  the  matter  to  publishing  houses.  Therefq^e  we  urge 
that  our  members  report  to  the  Committee  on  Church  and  State  every  case 
that  comes  to  their  notice  of  text-books  containing  sectarian  material. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  Lefkowitz, 
Jos.  Kbauskopf, 
Henby  Cohen, 
M.  Newfield, 
Abb.  Simon, 
Wm.  Fbiedman, 
E.  Fbisch, 
J.  B.  Wise. 

Rahbi  Harris — I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Committee  for 
their  report,  that  the  report  be  adopted,  and  that  the  recom- 
mendations be  taken  up  seriatim. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Rahbi  LefJcowitz — The  first  recommendation  is,  that  "From 
the  constitutional  standpoint  this  is  not  a  Christian  Country," 
be  made  the  subject  of  our  next  tract. 

Rabhi  Silverman — I   move  that  this   recommendation   be  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Rahbi  Lefkowitz — The  second  recommendation  concerns  the 
account  of  the  holidays  for  the  press. 

The  Chair — Dr.  Morgenstern,  will  you  make  a  statement  of 
your  interview  with  the  Associated  Press  agent  on  this  subject? 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — I  saw  the  agent  in  Cincinnati,  who  put 
me  in  communication  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  The 
answer  came  back,  that  the  Associated  press  could  handle  no 
material  of  this  nature,  that  the  individual  papers  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  were  concerned  or  were  interested,  not  so  much  in 
the  presentation  of  the  history  or  the  story  of  the  holy  days,  as 
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in  the  local  celebrations  and  servioee  in  the  local  synagogues, 
and  they  would  cover  these  by  their  own  reporters. 

Rabbi  Frisch — I  amend,  that  a  series  of  short  and  interesting 
articles,  on  the  holy  days,  be  written  by  the  Committee  on 
Church  and  State  and  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  that  these  articles  be  localized  by  each  member 
and  handed  to  the  newspapers  in  his  city.  This  method  will 
meet  the  case. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Rahhi  Silverman — I  would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  this 
Conference  on  the  advisability  of  dealing  with  the  caricature 
of  the  Jew  on  the  stage  and  in  current  publications.  We  are 
face  to  face  with  that  in  New  York  all  the  time.  The  Jew 
is  being  caricatured  on  the  stage  almost  constantly,  and  being 
caricatured  by  certain  publications,  which  I  do  not  name,  be- 
cause I  do  not  "wish  to  advertise  them.  I  move  that  the  Church 
and  State  Committee,  take  up  the  matter  of  the  caricature  of 
the  Jew  on  the  stage  and  in  current  publication. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

The  paper  of  Prof.  Feldman,  "Intermarriage,  Historically 
Considered,"  was,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  read  by  Rabbi 
Krass.  (cf  Appendix  c.)  At  its  conclusion.  Rabbi  Schulman 
read  his  paper,  "Mixed  Marriages  Considered  in  Their  Relation 
to  the  Jewish  Religion."     (cf.  Appendix  d,) 

Before  opening  the  discussion  the  following  telegram,  that 
had  just  been  received,  was  read: 

"Central  Conference  of  American  Rahhis,  Temple  Emanu-El,  J^Sd  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y,: 

*'The  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of 
New  York,  in  convention  assembled,  herewith  transmits  a  message  of  af- 
fectionate greeting  to  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Kabbis  now  in 
session  in  this  city,  rejoicing  in  the  heritage  of  Him  who  hath  made  of 
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one  blood  all  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  cherish- 
ing a  fervent  faith  in  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob. 
(Signed)  Rev.  Karl  Ruland,  Grace  Church,  New  York;  Rev.  L.  W.  Bat- 
ten, D.  D.,  St.  Mark's  Church,  New  York;  Rev.  George  R.  Vandewater, 
D.  D.,  St.  Andrew's  Church,  New  York.    Committee^' 

To  this,  the  following  reply,  framed  by  the  President,  and 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Conference,  was  returned: 

"To  the  Convention,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Diocese  of  N»  Y.; 

•  "The  Central  Conference,  of  American  Rabbis,  in  convention  assembled, 
appreciate  profoimdly  the  message  of  good  will  coming  from  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  New  York.  The 
Conference  reciprocates  most  heartily,  and  hails  this  affectionate  greeting 
as  a  remarkable  sign  of  our  present  age,  when  the  sentiment  of  the  com- 
mon brotherhood  of  all  men,  as  children  of  the  one  God,  is  growing  stronger 
day  by  day,  for  have  we  not  all  one  Father,  hath  not  one  God  created  us? 
(Signed)  David  Phiupson,  President  Central  Conference  American  Bah- 
his:' 

The  discussion  of  the  two  papers  was  then  opened  by  Eabbi 
I.  S.  Moses,     (cf.  Appendix  d,  conclusion.) 

On  motion  of  Eabbi  Kaplan,  duly  seconded  and  carried  by  a 
vote  of  34  to  33,  the  discussion  was  closed.  The  motion  to  re- 
consider, failing  of  the  necessary  majority,  was  lost.  The  dis- 
cussion was  declared  closed.  The  privilege  of  the  floor  was, 
however,  on  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried,  extended  to  Dr. 
Kohler. 

Rabhi  Kohler — I  have  asked  for  the  privilege  of  the  floor,  and 
I  thank  my  colleagues  for  having  granted  it.  A  word  has  been 
spoken  by  the  previous  speaker  which  should  not  go  uncensured. 
He  said  that  the  Jewish  people,  as  a  priest  people,  should  not 
contaminate  itself  by  intermarrying,  because,  Lo  yittamma'  ha'al 
Vammov  (Ley.  21,  4).  This  is  a  mistake  in  quotation,  and 
a  misstatement  in  conception.  If  the  Jewish  people,  as  a  priest 
people,  does  not  favor  intermarriage,  or  there  is  an  endeavor 
to  keep  distinct,  it  was  never  meant  in  the  sense  of  a  possible 
contamination.  The  Jewish  people  have  never  claimed  to  be 
any  better  than  others.  Whenever  the  question  of  the  pro- 
hibition  of  mixed  marriage   or   intermarriage   has   come  up   in 
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the  Talmudical  literature,  it  was  always  only  the  association 
with  impure  thought  and  heathenism  that  was  considered 
contaminating — heathenism  and  not  the  heathen  people.  I  do 
not  want  such  a  misstatement  even  considered  as  spoken.  The 
Jewish  people  is  a  priest  people,  but  only  in  the  religious  sense, 
and  therefore,  the  question  of  prosehi;ism  and  intermarriage, 
was  always  considered  only  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Jewish  faith  in  its  purity,  and  from  no  other. 

The  following  committees  were  announced: 

On  Thanks:  S.  Hirshberg,  Chairman,  Alexander,  Brill,  S. 
Cohen,  Fleischer,  Greenburg,  Landau,  F.  Levy. 

On  Nominations:  Gries,  Chairman,  Feuerlicht,  Fineshriber, 
Foster,  Fran  kin,  Harris,  Krass,  H.  H.  Mayer,  Salzman. 

The  following  report  of  the  special  committee,  appointed  on 
the  preceding  day,  was  read: 

"The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Lauterbach  on  the  question  of  Jewish  chaplains  in  the  United  States  army 
and  navy,  recommend  that  Mr.  A.  W.  Levy  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  for  not  more  than  twenty  minutes,  to  address  the  convention  on 
ways  and  means  to  provide  chaplains  for  the  Jewish  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

"  ( Signed )   6.  Deutsch, 

"Edward  N.  Calisch, 
"Jacob  H.  Kaplan." 

A  motion  was  made  and  duly  seconded  to  amend  the  report 
of  the  committee,  that  he  be  given  ten  minutes  Monday  after- 
noon.    Carried. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Sermonic  Literature,  was 
presented  by  its  chairman,  Babbi  Samuel  Hirshberg,  and  was 
on  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  received  and  referred  to 
the  Executive   Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SERMONIC  LITERATURE. 

Gentlemen:  The  Committee  on  Sermonic  Literature  begs  leave  to 
report  that  it  issued  in  season  for  the  last  holidays  a  pamphlet  of  six 
holiday  sermons,  contributed  by  Rabbis  Schulman,  Greorge  Solomon, 
Krass,   Bottigheimer,   Guttmacher   and   Komfeld.     The  number   of   these 
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pamphlets,  by  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  limited  to  five 
hundred,  distributed  among  members  of  the  Conference  and  applicants  of 
previous  years,  whose  names  were  on  the  mailing-list  of  the  Conference. 
The  members  of  the  Conference  will  assist  materially  in  furthering  the 
purpose  and  realizing  the  service  for  which  these  pamphlets  are  issued  by 
sending  for  addition  to  the  mailing-list  the  names  of  leaders  in  small 
country  communities,  which  might  benefit  by  having  such  sermons  for 
their  religious  edification  during  the  holiday  season.  As  it  is,  even  small 
as  the  last  edition  was,  and  with  two  hundred  pamphlets  moreover  dis- 
tributed among  members  of  the  Conference,  as  many  again  were  left,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Bloch  &  Co.,  to  adorn  the  shelves  of  their  estab- 
lishment. So  small  appears  to  be  the  actual  demand  for  these  sermons, 
and  that,  too,  after  an  earnest  eflPort  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
possible  beneficiaries  was  made  by  repeated  advertisements  in  the  Jewish 
press. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  regrets  to  again  be  compelled  to  make 
complaint  that  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  sermon&{  promised  for  the 
pamphlet,  and  that,  too,  after  repeated  reminders  to  the  promisers,  until 
almost  the  very  eve  of  the  holidays  themselves.  On  behalf  of  his  suc- 
cessor and  his  associates  of  the  Committee,  he  would  appeal  to  the  mem- 
bers to  be  more  prompt  in  this  matter.  In  fact,  he  would  ask  them  to 
Volunteer  sermons  without  being  requested  for  them,  and  that,  further- 
more, while  the  glow  of  satisfaction  is  still  ardent  with  them  over  the 
surpassing  excellence,  and  the  remarkable  merit  of  the  sermons  they  have 
so  recently  delivered,  and  which  doubtless  made  them  such  notable  life- 
efforts  in  the  experience  of  each. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Samuel  Hibshberg,  Chairman, 

George  Solomon, 

Nathan  Kjiass. 

Rahhi  Calisch — I  wish  to  say  in  connection  with  the  report, 
that  the  sermons  do  not  reach  the  people  for  whom  intended. 
I  have  had  some  experience,  being  the  originator  of  this  sermonic 
movement.  The  only  way  to  reach  these  people  is  to  let  them 
know  that  these  sermons  are  being  printed  for  them.  When  I 
had  the  matter  in  charge,  I  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  six 
weeks  before  the  holidays,  that  these  sermons  could  be  had  upon 
application.  This  is  an  age  of  publicity,  therefore,  they  shouM 
let  it  be  known  that  these  sermons  are  to  be  had,  and  they  will 
find  a  surprising  demand.  Secondly,  I  desire  to  say  of  most 
of  the  sermons  issued,  that  they  are  not  sermons  suitable  for 
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the  purpose  for  which  intended,  the  country  Jew.  They  are  too 
high  toned.  They  do  not  reach  the  spot.  They  for  the  most 
part  are  discussions  of  philosophical  matters,  entirely  above  the 
intelligence  or  comprehension  of  those  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended. I  beg  the  Committee  to  strive  for  simplicity  in  these 
sermons. 

Kabbi  Landau — I  received  a  request  a  day  or  two  before  last 
Eosh  Hashona  from  two  small  places  in  Pennsylvania  for  these 
sermons.  To  one  community,  I  sent  the  sheaf  of  holiday  ser- 
mons by  Dr.  Philipson  and  to  the  other  congregation,  I  sent 
some  manuscript  of  my  own.  Xow  I  am  of  the  opinion,  from 
what  I  have  just  heard,  that  we  have  quite  a  wealth  of  material 
left  on  the  shelf  in  one  direction,  a«id  a  want  in  the  other. 
That  it  meets  a  need,  I  am  perfectly  sure.  I  would  suggest,  and 
possibly  my  suggestion  has  been  incorporated  in  the  report, 
that  a  copy  or  two  copies  of  these  admirable  productions,  be 
sent  by  the  individual  members  of  the  Conference  to  the  places 
where  needed. 

Rabbi  Ilirsliberg — One  copy  was  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
Conference. 
Rabbi  Landau — Then  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Rabbi  Stolz — We  print  the  sermons;  they  are  intended  for  a 
certain  class  of  people,  yet  they  do  not  get  to  the  place  where 
they  can  do  good.  They  have  been  advertised  for  years,  and  as 
a  result  twelve  or  fifteen  congregations  express  their  desire  for 
them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  hundreds  of  places  where 
services  are  conducted  by  laymen  during  the  holidays.  These 
sermons  are  printed  for  their  use.  If  there  is  any  way  of  bring- 
ing these  sermons  to  the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended,  let 
us  trv  to  reach  them. 

Rabbi  Sadler — I  would  be  very  sorry  if  the  publication  of 
these  holiday  sermons  were  discontinued.  I  have  always  ordered 
the  holiday  sermons  from  the  beginning  of  their  publication,  have 
examined  them  carefully,  and  found  them  very  useful,  because 
the  subject  matter  was  not  confined  to  the  holiday  themes  merely, 
but  can  also  be  used  during  the  entire  year,  especially  by  the 
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smaller  congregations  of  the  country.  For  the  country  Jews 
have  plent}'  of  time  to  read  them  and  profit  bv  them,  I  would 
suggest  they  be  sent  to  those  congregations  started  under  the 
auspices  of  the  synagogue  extension  movement.  These  usually 
only  hold  services  twice  a  month.  They  could  hold  them  every 
week,  if  they  had  some  sermons  to  read  to  their  congregations. 

Rabbi  Eli  Mayer — I  would  suggest  further  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  that  in  distributing  these  pamphlets  they  might  get 
the  assistance  of  such  organizations  as  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society  and  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society,  who  send  out  paid 
officers  and  have  lists  of  names. 

Rabbi  Jasin — I  think  one  of  the  answers  to  this  question,  is 
an  answer  which  miglit  apply  to  other  diflBculties  in  regard  to 
distributing  literature  and  getting  the  attention  of  the  congrega- 
tions to  matters  that  the  Conference  wants  to  bring  before  them. 
Very  often  it  happens  that  some  circular  letter  is  sent  to  the 
President  or  Secretary  of  the  congregation.  It  is  not  always 
the  case  that  the  Secretary  and  President  are  the  most  actively 
interested  members  in  the  congregation.  In  many  cases  men 
who  hold  no  ojQBce  in  the  congregation  are  far  more  interested. 
The  Conference  should  try  to  find  out  these  men.  I  know  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  very  often  the  Secretary  and  President  of 
the  congregation  throw  things  away,  while  some  one,  not  an 
officer,  finds  out  about  them  and  does  more  for  them  than  the 
officers.     I  think  we  should  try  and  get  a  catalogue  of  such  men. 

Rabbi  Stern — I  suggest  that  a  copy  of  the  sermons  be  sent 
to  all  penal  institutions,  and  state  prisons  of  the  land.  As 
Chaplain  of  the  !N"ew  Jersey  State  Prison  my  experience  has  been, 
that  men  frequently  come  and  ask  me,  whether  I  can  give  them 
some  simple  theme,  some  simple  book,  whereby  they  might  be 
led  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  faith.  We  should  get  a 
list  of  all  the  reformatories  and  penal  institutions  throughout 
the  land,  to  each  of  which  a  copy  of  our  publications  should  be 
sent. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — I  am  not  fully  conversant  with  the  actual 
question  before  the  Conference,  but  from  the  discussion  I  have 
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heard,  since  I  came  in,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Committee 
on  Sermonic  Literature  be  instructed  to  devise  some  plan  for 
a  wider  and  more  effective  distribution  of  our  sermonic  litera- 
ture and  submit  this  plan  to  the  next  Conference  for  consider- 
ation. 

The  Chair — Might  I  suggest  this,  that  the  Committee  on 
Sermonic  Literature  be  instructed  to  write  to  every  member  of 
the  Conference  for  suggestions,  and  then  formulate  some  plan, 
and  report  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Rahhi  Ilirshberg — The  Committee  will  accept  that  suggestion. 


Friday  Morning,  November  12,  1909. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m.,  at  Temple 
Beth-El,  and  was  opened  by  prayer  by  Rabbi  Leiser.  The  min- 
utes of  the  sessions  of  the  preceding  day  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Instruction  of  Blind,  Deaf 
Mutes,  etc.,  was  read  by  the  Chairman,  Rabbi  Simon. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTRUCTION  OF  BILIND, 

DEAF  MUTES,  ETC. 

November  1,  1909. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  American  Rahhis: 

The  report  of  this  Committee  includes  a  brief  consideration  of  six  dif- 
ferent classes  of  American  Israel: 

( 1 )  The  Defectives,  comprising  the  deaf,  mute,  blind,  insane  and  epi- 

leptic. 

(2)  The  Dependents — children   and   adults  in  asylums  and  old  folks' 

homes. 

(3)  The   Delinquents — children   and   adults   in   protectories,  houses   of 

refuge,  jails  and  penitentiaries. 

(4)  The  Farmer. 

(5)  The  Workingman. 

(6)  The  Enlisted  Soldier. 

While  philanthropic  societies  and  state  organizations  have  for  a  long 
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smaller  congregations  of  the  country.  For  the  country  Jews 
have  plenty  of  time  to  read  them  and  profit  by  them.  I  would 
suggest  they  be  sent  to  those  congregations  started  under  the 
auspices  of  the  synagogue  extension  movement.  These  usually 
only  hold  services  twice  a  month.  They  could  hold  them  every 
week,  if  they  had  some  sermons  to  read  to  their  congregations. 

Rahbi  Eli  Mayer — I  would  suggest  further  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  that  in  distributing  these  pamphlets  they  might  get 
the  assistance  of  such  organizations  as  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society  and  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society,  who  send  out  paid 
officers  and  have  lists  of  names. 

Rdbhi  Jasin — I  think  one  of  the  answers  to  this  question,  is 
an  answer  which  might  apply  to  other  difficulties  in  regard  to 
distributing  literature  and  getting  the  attention  of  the  congrega- 
tions to  matters  that  the  Conference  wants  to  bring  before  them. 
Very  often  it  happens  that  some  circular  letter  is  sent  to  the 
President  or  Secretary  of  the  congregation.  It  is  not  always 
the  case  that  the  Secretary  and  President  are  the  most  actively 
interested  members  in  the  congregation.  In  many  cases  men 
who  hold  no  office  in  the  congregation  are  far  more  interested. 
The  Conference  should  try  to  find  out  these  men.  I  know  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  very  often  the  Secretary  and  President  of 
the  congregation  throw  things  away,  while  some  one,  not  an 
officer,  finds  out  about  them  and  does  more  for  them  than  the 
officers.     I  think  we  should  try  and  get  a  catalogue  of  such  men. 

Rahhi  Stern — I  suggest  that  a  copy  of  the  sermons  be  sent 
to  all  penal  institutions,  and  state  prisons  of  the  land.  As 
Chaplain  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison  my  experience  has  been, 
that  men  frequently  come  and  ask  me,  whether  I  can  give  them 
some  simple  theme,  some  simple  book,  whereby  they  might  be 
led  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  faith.  We  should  get  a 
list  of  all  the  reformatories  and  penal  institutions  throughout 
the  land,  to  each  of  which  a  copy  of  our  publications  should  be 
sent. 

Rahhi  Morgenstern — I  am  not  fully  conversant  with  the  actual 
question  before  the  Conference,  but  from  the  discussion  I  have 
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Boston  Rabbi  Louis  Alexander,  in  Chicago  Rabbi  Marcus,  are  oflScially  ap- 
pointed and  salaried  chaplains  to  look  after  the  religious  needs  of  our 
constituents  among  the  defectives.  The  Jewish  blind  are  very  few  and  far 
between  in  all  cities  outside  of  New  York,  in  which  citv  Miss  Sadie 
American  reports  at  least  150  who  are  receiving  the  aid  and  comfort  of 
the  local  Council,  but  for  whom  as  yet  no  special  religious  work  is  done. 
The  special  report  on  "Religious  Work  for  Dependents  and  Defectives 
in  Jewish  Institutions,"  by  Rabbi  Simon  Reiser,  in  Vol.  XVII  of  the  Con- 
ference Year-Book,  is  herewith  appended  to  our 
Dependents.  report,  with  the  additional  information  concern- 

ing thirteen  "Homes  for  the  Aged."  The  exact 
number  of  all  our  Jewish  inmates  in  these  institutions  is  at  hand.  But 
it  is  still  more  important  to  note  that  the  religious  education  of  five 
thousand  Jewish  children  in  the  sixteen  Jewish  Institutional  Homes  in 
our  country  is  by  no  means  behind  the  work  accomplished  in  our  temple 
Sabbath-Schools.  Our  13  Jewish  Homes  for  the  Aged  throughout  the 
country  give  shelter  to  about  850  of  our  people,  where  services  are  held 
every  Sabbath,  and  where  Chanukah,  Purim  and  Pesach  become  special 
occasions  for  festive  gatherings  and  entertainments.  Very  little  informa- 
tion is  obtainable  concerning  the  number  of  Jews  in  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  hospitals,  whether  supported  by  the  State,  city  or  private  endow- 
ment. Some  rabbis  reported  that  frequent  visits,  even  to  Jewish  hospitals, 
brought  forth  the  fact  that  neither  Bible  nor  Prayer-Book  was  at  hand. 

Orphan  Asylums, 

Jewish  O.  A.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 55 

Hebrew  0.    A.,   New   York    (corrected)     1,805 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society,  New  York   (corrected)..  1,250 

Protectories. 
Jewish  Protectory,  Hawthorn,  New  York 183 

Old  Homes. 

Jewish  Shelter  Home  for  the  Homeless  and  Aged,  Baltimore. . .  No  report 

Home  for  the  Jewish  Aged,  Chicago    73 

Home  for  A.  J.  I.  O.  B.  B.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y 74 

Home  for  A.J.I.  (Orthod.)    Beth  Moshab  Z'kainim,  Chicago..  90 

Home  for  A.  J.,  San  Francisco   33 

Home  for  A.  J.,  Cincinnati,  0 38 

Montefiore  Home,  Cleveland,  0 44 

Beth  M.  Z.,  Cleveland,  0 14 

Leopold  Morse  Home,  Mattapan,  Mass 7 
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Home  for  the  Aged  aad  Infirm  Hebrews,  New  York 30d 

Hebrew  Shelter  House  and  Home  for  the  Aged,  New  York No  report 

Home  of  the  A.  A.  I.  Israelites,  Philadelphia 44 

Beth  M.  Z.   (Home  of  A.  H.)   Pittsburgh ,..  36 
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Since  our  last  meeting  at  Frankfort,  Mich.,  the  problem  of  the  Jewish 
Delinquent    has    received    more    than    ordinary    attention.      Commissioner 

Bingham's  article  in  the  North  American  Review 
Delinquents.  of  September,  1908,  at  first  almost  staggering  in 

its  effects,  fortunately  proved  to  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  did  not  fail  to  open  the  eyes  of 
those  who  had  been  rather  indifferent  to  the  problem  of  criminality  among 
Jews  and  the  possible  consequences  it  may  have  both  to  the  American  Jew 
and  to  those  of  our  unfortunate  brethren  who  seek  these  shores  as  the  only 
refuge  from  foreign  persecutions.  The  fact  that  even  "the  stone  wall  of 
Judaism"  has  proven  too  weak  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  modem 
social  conditions  may  not  call  for  an  apology  from  Judaism,  but  it  cer- 
tainly calls  on  us  to  repair  its  breaches  with  the  same  earnestness  that 
characterizes  this  redemptive  work  among  the  followers  of  other  faiths  in 
behalf  of  their  erring  co-religionists. 

Fortunately  the  Jew  has  a  rather  easy  task  in  the  matter  of  reforming 
his  delinquents,  since  -the  majority  of  them  are  not  incorrigible.  The  vice 
of  most  Jewish  delinquents  may  well  be  defined  as  "false  moral  arithmetic." 
They  sought  what  to  them  appeared  the  path  of  least  resistance.  This 
fact  is  not  stated  as  an  excuse  for  delinquency  among  Jews  or  to  minimize 
the  gravity  of  the  crimes  committed  by  those  professing  the  Jewish  faith, 
but  merely  to  serve  as  an  additional  incentive  to  put  forth  our  best  efforts 
to  reform  the  offender,  since  it  gives  us  the  assurance  that  it  will  not  be 
altogether  love's  labor  lost.  But  there  is  a  terrible  downward  pull  exerted 
by  the  association  with  more  hardened  criminals.  And  for  that  reason 
there  must  be  some  spiritual  influences  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of 
this  environment.  But  without  the  necessary  agencies  for  reformation 
while  in  the  prison,  and  prospect  of  rehabilitation  after  his  discharge,  the 
Jewish  prisoner  is  indeed  a  "prisoner  without  hope."  • 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  a  few  of  the  largest  centers  of  Jew- 
ish population  which  have  Jewish  chaplains  giving  their  entire  time  and 
thought  to  the  care  of  Jewish  delinquents.  With  these  notable  exceptions 
this  work  is  done,  or  left  undone,  by  the  rabbis  ministering  in  cities  where 
the  penal  institutions  are  located.  That  an  occasional  visit  and  sermon  by 
thtf  rabbi  is  helpful  cannot  be  gainsaid,  but  it  can  accomplish  very  little 
sting  good.    To  do  this  work  effectively  requires  thorough  efl&ciency,  con- 
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siderable  influence,  and   a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  ones 
doing  it. 

In  order  to  reach  the  criminal  one  must  thoroughly  understand  his 
psychology,  which  is  not  normal.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  crim- 
inal who  could  not  be  successfully  appealed  to,  if  we  could  only  discover 
the  one  avenue  of  approach  to*  his  heart.  Observation  here,  as  elsewhere, 
therefore,  is  essential  to  a  successful  diagnosis.  Only  those  who  are  at  all 
familiar  with  criminal  nature  can  appreciate  the  difl&culty  of  getting  the 
subject  to  co-operate  with  you.  Very  often  he  will  deliberately  throw  you 
off  the  right  track.  An  amateur  reformer  has  no  chance  with  a  profes- 
sional crook. 

In  our  dealings  with  the  criminal  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
selfishness  is  the  dominant  trait  in  his  character.  In  proportion  as  the 
chaplain  interests  himself  .in  the  improvement  of  the  material  conditions 
of  the  prisoners  will  he  influence  them  morally  and  religiously.  He  is  a 
bearer  of  good  tidings  first,  and  the  proclaimer  of  peace  next.  When  a 
prisoner  wants  a  transfer  from  one  shop  to  another  he  appeals  to  the 
chaplain.  He  looks  to  the  latter  to  assist  him  to  obtain  a  conuuutation  of 
sentence  or  pardon.  In  short,  if  the  chaplain  would  make  something  of 
the  prisoner,  he  must  be  able  to  do  something  for  him.  That,  of  course, 
requires  considerable  influence  with  the  prison  authorities  and  state  ofl&- 
cials,  which  only  a  regularly  appointed  chaplain  can  and  should  have.  In 
the  hands  of  one  unacquainted  with  the  criminal  such  an  influence,  used 
injudiciously,  might  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  state.  But  even  if  the 
rabbi  have  both  the  necessary  qualification  for  this  work  and  the  required 
influence  as  well,  he  will  nevertheless  be  unable  to  do  it  thoroughly,  since 
he  cannot  give  it  the  necessary  time.  For,  be  the  number  of  Jewish  in- 
mates in  any  penal  institution  ever  so  small,  they  will  not  be  brought 
back  into  the  fold  by  having  only  a  bi-weekly,  monthly  or  semi-annual 
visit  of  the  good  shepherd. 

Besides,  we  have  also  the  juvenile  delinquent — that  poor  child  without 
a  home.  In  most  cases  the  wretched  waif  never  had  a  home.  The  parents 
may  even  belong  to  the  synagog,  and  observe  the  dietary  laws,  and  yet 
be  unworthy  of  the  sacred  trust,  which  the  child  is  and  should  be  to  every 
father  and  mother.  Many  a  little  boy  or  girl  you  see  out  on  cold  evenings 
as  late  as  ten  o'clock,  begging  of  you  to  buy  a  paper  or  a  package  of  chew- 
ing gum,  who  has  been  warned  not  to  come  home  unless  it  can  bring  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  Little  wonder  that  these  children  will  often  resort 
to  stealing  to  escape  the  threatened  punishment.  But,  snatched  from  the 
jaws  of  hell  by  a  timely  arrest,  they  are  put  into  a  reform  school  with  all 
sorts  of  degenerate  children,  whose  association  cannot  but  exert  an  influ- 
ence for  bad  over  them.  Surely  these  lambs — some  of  these  children  in  the 
reformatories  being  less  than  ten  years  of  age — are  in  greater  need  of  love 
than  law.    These  children  need  not  so  much  a  strict  task-master  as  a  lov- 
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ing  shepherd.  Jewish  children  will  not  be  understood  by  nor  understand 
the  shepherd  of  any  but  their  own  faith,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  benefited 
by  their  instruction. 

These  facts,  though  hardly  giving  an  adequate  idea  of  the  gravity  of 
the  problem  of  Jewish  delinquents,  are  sufficiently  convincing  as  to  the 
need  of  having  competent  men  and  women,  whose  life  is  dedicated  to  this 
good  work,  take  charge  of  the  prisoner.  One  man  like  the  lamented 
Dr.  Radin,  the  lover  of  humanity,  can  save  more  souls  than  could  a  score 
of  inexperienced,  though  equally  generous,  volunteer  social  workers.  Realiz- 
ing this,  the  I.  O.  B.  B.,  District  No.  2,  at  their  convention  in  Dayton,  re- 
solved that  the  General  Committee  of  the  District  take  steps  to  have  vis- 
itors appointed  in  the  several  states  of  the  District  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  regularly  visit  the  Jewish  inmates  within  the  penal  and  corrective 
institutions,  and  bring  about,  if  possible,  their  reformation,  and  secure 
their  rehabilitation,  and  restoration  to  self-respect  and  self-support  after 
their  discharge. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  penal  institutions  in  our  country  is  propor- 
tionately very  small,  but  even  that  is  far  too  large.  The  good  work  of  the 
special  chaplains  to  the  delinquents;  such  as  Rabbi  Jacob  Goldstein  (suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Radin),  Rabbi  Marcus  in  Chicago,  Rabbi  Adolph  Guttman 
in  Syracuse,  and  Dr.  Nathan  Stem  in  Trenton,  all  the  more  assures  us  of 
the  need  of  strengthening  our  forces  for  the  redemptive  work  of  the  delin- 
quent. In  some  cities  regular  visits  are  paid  and  services  held  in  jails 
and  penitentiaries  by  the  rabbis;  matzos  and  Prayer-Books  are  supplied 
in  some  cases.  The  Hebrew  Sunday-School  Society  of  Philadelphia  has 
classes  for  religious  instruction  in  both  the  Boys'  House  of  Refuge  and 
the  Girls'  House  of  Refuge.  In  nearly  every  large  city  some  such  similar 
effort  is  made  to  lead  the  erring  and  the  wayward  back  to  rectitude.  With 
regard  to  these  three  classes  of  defectives,  dependents  and  delinquents, 
your  Committee  recommends: 

(a)  That  the  rabbis,  in  their  various  communities,  make  special  efforts 
to  satisfy  the  religious  needs  of  these  unfortunates  by  inviting 
them  to  the  Sabbath-School  and  services,  and  by  sending  them 
necessary  literature. 
(6)  That  the  Executive  Committee  suggest  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  the  advisability  of  arranging  a 
special  course  for  the  rabbinical  training  of  such  Jewish  deaf 
as  would  desire  to  make  religious  education  among  the  Jewish 
deaf  their  life's  work. 
ic)  We  reaffirm  the  conviction  of  this  Conference  made  two  years  ago, 
that  the  rabbis  urge  upon  capable  Jewish  men  and  women  the 
advisability  of  preparing  themselves  to  take  charge  of  Jewish 
philanthropic  and  educational  institutions. 
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id)   We  further  recommend  that,  wherever  possible,  the  various  con- 
gregations of  a   state  unite  upon  the  employment  of   a   special 
Jewish  state  chaplain  or  chaplains,  to  visit,  hold  services  and  con- 
duct religious  education  of  our  inmates  in  the  three  classes  above 
mentioned. 
We  add  to  this  report  the  consideration  of  the  religious  life  of  three 
other  classes  in  American  Israel,  which  do  not  properly  come  under  the 
original  title  of  this  Committee,  and  we  present  them  as  separate  and  in- 
dividual reports. 

That  Judaism  and  Jewish  literature  have  a  very  keen  interest  in,  sym- 
pathy for,  and  message  to,  the  laboring  man  of  today  is  too  obvious  to 

need  more  than  this  mere  statement.  The  number 
The  Workingman.  of  Jewish  workingmen  is  on  the  steady  increase, 

and  their  failure  of  active  identification  with  the 
life  of  the  synagog  is  as  notorious  with  us-^as  the  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tian workingman  is  in  the  Church  at  large.  The  gist  of  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Samuel  Crompers  is  here  stated  without  any  comment:  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  not  anti -religious  in  method  or  purpose.  It  en- 
courages its  members  in  the  satisfaction  of  their  religious  needs.  Its  con- 
ventions are  opened  with  prayer,  and  a  fraternal  delegate  is  the  reconcil- 
ing power  which  brings  the  message  of  the  Church  to  the  union,  and  vice 
versa.  While  the  theoretical  position  of  religion  stands  for  the  dignity 
of  labor  and  for  the  equal  sonship  of  all  the  children  of  Grod,  yet  its  insti- 
tutionalized forms  and  practices  have  been  unsympathetic  to  the  working- 
man.  The  attitude  of  the  Church  has  been  one  of  condescending  pity,  not 
of  whole-hearted  co-operation  and  sympathy.  The  Church  is  allied  to  the 
money  interests,  and  it  is  basically  capitalistic.  Clergymen,  as  a  rule, 
secure  their  information  concerning  the  laborer's  wants  and  rights  from 
books  and  articles  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  laborer's  opponents. 
The  dues  of  membership  in  churches  are  prohibitively  high,  and  thus  per- 
petuate in  the  Church  the  social  classes  existing  outside  the  Church.  The 
Jewish  laborer  who  has  come  hither  from  Russia  and  Roumania  very  read- 
ily translates  political  tyranny  in  terms  of  industrial  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  and  soon  learns  to  view  the  synagog  as  another  abridgment  of 
his  liberties. 

Without  attempting  an  answer  to  the  questions  which  these  statements 
raise,  we  are  certain  that  the  modern  Jewish  congregation  cannot  close  its 
eyes  with  impunity  to  the  whole  or  partial  alienation  of  the  workingman 
from  the  influence  of  the  synagog. 
We  recommend  that: 

{a)   The  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  issue  a  tract  on  the  "Relation 
of  Judaism  and  the  Synagog  to  Labor  and  the  Laborer,"  and  give 
it  the  very  widest  publicity. 
(5)     We  recommend  the  adoption  of  "Labor  Sabbath"  on  the  first  Sab- 
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bath  in  May  for  the  public  exposition  by  the  rabbis  of  themes 
of  this  or  kindred  character, 
(c)   We  recommend  that  rabbis  urge  upon  their  congregations  the  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  as  will  tend  to  democratize  congregational 
methods  of  membership   entrance  and  congregational  activities. 
It   is   very   gratifying   to   note   the   increase   in   the   number   of   our 
people  who   are  leading  the   agricultural   life.     The   recent  Agricultural 

Fair  held  in  New  York  under  the  combined  aus- 
Thc  Farmer.  pices  of  all  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Societies  bf 

America,  was  a  most  eloquent  testimony.  There 
are  about  5,000  Jewish  farmers  in  the  United  States,  making  a  population 
of  at  least  20,000  who  are  living  off  the  produce  of  the  farms.  In  addi- 
tion thereto  there  are  78  Jewish  students  in  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  School 
in  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  65  in  the  National  Farm  School,  and  about  50  in  the 
different  agricultural  colleges  at  Cornell  University,  Storis,  Conn.,  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  etc.,  not  counting  the  great  number  who  have  already  gradu- 
ated from  the  two  Jewish  and  the  several  non- Jewish  colleges.  This 
makes  a  total  of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed. 

But  the  religious  life  of  the  farmer  must  be  fed.  The  old  religious 
passion  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Bible,  has 
not  lost  its  fire  even  in  our  day  and  our  country.  The  Jewish  farmer 
longs  for  companionship.  He  misses  the  pilgrimages  to  Jewish  homes  and 
houses  of  worship.  Distance  from  centers  of  Jewish  interest  makes  him 
lonesome,  and  he  longs  for  the  crowded  marts,  where  it  is  easier  to  meet 
his  fellows,  secure  Kosher  meat  and  observe  the  religious  rites.  We  must, 
as  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power,  bring  some  of  the  religious  advantages  of 
the  city  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  That  the  leaders  of  the  various  agricul- 
tural movements  realize  that  the  time  has  come  for  meeting  the  religious 
needs  of  the  Jewish  farmers  is  clear  from  these  replies.  Rabbi  A.  R.  Levy 
of  Chicago  says:  "As  to  religious  education,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  very 
little,  if  anything,  is  done  to  have  them  instructed  in  their  faith.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  can  do  to 
bring  about  a  more  desirable  result  so  far  as  the  religious  education  of 
these  children  is  concerned.  One  thing,  however,  is  evident;  something 
should  be  done  to  bring  these  children,  as  well  as  their  parents,  under  the 
influence  of  a  sound  religious  education."  Mr.  Henry  W.  Greller,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural  School  in  Woodbine,  N.  J., 
writes:  "In  answer  to  your  question  we  would  gladly  appreciate  up-to- 
date  lectures  by  intelligent  rabbis  on  any  topic  of  interest,  and  if  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis  would  be  willing  to  assist  us  in  this 
direction  I  shall  be  pleased  to  negotiate  with  you  further."  Mr.  J.  W. 
Pincus,  Secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Farmers  of  America,  writes: 
"One  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  Conference  of  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Farmers  of  America  reads:    'Resolved,  That  the  Federation  should 
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assist  the  local  branches  in  securing  Yiddish  teachers  by  placing  them  in 
communication  with  agencies  in  existence  for  that  purpose.'  In  my  capac- 
ity as  editor  of  The  Jewish  Farmer  I  have  come  into  frequent  touch  with 
the  farmers  living  in  the  Eastern  states,  and  many  of  them  complain  to 
me  of  the  lack  of  facilities  in  the  religious  training  of  their  children  and 
of  their  inability  to  secure  proper  teachers  on  account  of  lack  of  means. 
1  certainly  am  willing  to  do  all  I  can  to  co-operate  with  your  Association 
in  extending  this  religious  training  to  the  children  of  Jewish  Plarmers." 

We  recommend  that  the  Conference,  through  its  Committee,  enter  into 
communication  with  these  three  gentlemen,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
definitely  the  best  method  of  helping  the  religious  life  of  the  farmer.  We 
further  recommend  that,  inasmuch  as  The  Jewish  Farmer,  as  a  periodical, 
is  the  best  and  only  medium  of  communication,  we  should  endeavor  to  se- 
cure a  few  columns  of  it  to  contain  occasional  Jewish  educational  material. 
It  was  deemed  wise  to  add  an  item  concerning  the  needs  of  the  Jewish 
soldier  and  sailor  to  this  already  too  bulky  report.     Our  reasons  for  so 

doing  are  not  only  that  their  needs  should  not  be 
The  Enlisted  Soldier,    ignored,  but  also  because  the  question  of  a  Jewish 

chaplain  has  been  agitated  for  some  time  in  the 
press,  and  ought  to  receive  serious  debate  at  the  hands  of  our  Conference. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  various  army 
posts,  yet  the  commandants  are  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  the  rabbis  in 
securing  desirable  information,  and  are  desirous  that  the  soldiers  enjoy 
the  social  and  religious  advantages  of  their  specific  denominations.  It  is 
the  Jewish  soldier  himself  who  is  loth  to  announce  his  Jewish  affiliation. 
Where  a  goodly  number  of  Jews  are  in  one  post  the  members  are  open  in 
the  avowal  of  their  religious  loyalties,  but  paucity  of  numbers  invariably 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  e:^treme  reluctance  to  declare  themselves.  Rabbis 
report  that  the  soldiers  visit  their  temples  from  time  to  time,  but  none 
outside  of  Rabbi  Liknaitz  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  makes  any  forward  effort 
to  bring  them  the  ministrations  of  Judaism.  Generally  speaking,  we  must 
go  to  them,  and  urge  their  attendance  at  our  services  and  their  participa- 
tion in  our  holiday  services,  no  less  than  secure  for  them  necessary  litera- 
ture and  prayer-books.  A  letter  from  the  rabbi  to  the  men  in  charge  of 
a  post  will  always  bring  a  very  respectful  permission  for  the  Jewish  sol- 
diers to  attend  services.  It  is  our  opinion  that,  for  the  present,  the  rabbi 
in  the  city  where  the  arnfy  posts  are  located  can  adequately  fill  the  place 
of  the  regularly  officialed  army  chaplain. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Abbam  Simon,  Chairman, 
David  Blaustein, 
Joseph  S.  Kobnfeld, 
Solomon  C.  Lowenstein, 
Simon  Peiseb. 
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Rabbi  Stolz — I  move  that  this  report  be  taken  up  in  four 
sections  at  four  different  times;  that  we  first  taike  up  that  por- 
tion referring  to  the  blind,  deaf  mutes,  etc.,  then  that  portion 
referring  to  the  workmen  when  we  have  that  matter  discussed; 
the  portion  referring  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  connection 
with  the  address  that  is  to  be  given  us  Monday  afternoon;  and 
that  the  portion  referring  to  the  farmer,  be  taken  at  the  time  the 
Conference  takes  up  the  portion  of  the  President's  message  on 
that  subject 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — I  move  that  since  the  regular  program 
of  the  day  must  begin  very  soon,  we  defer  the  discussion  of  the 
first  part  of  the  report  until  just  preceding  the  time  to  which 
the  second  portion  has  been  assigned.     Carried. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Lyceum  Bureau,  was  pre- 
sented by  its  Chairman,  Eabbi  Leo  M.  Frankin,  and  on  motion 
was  taken  up  seriatim. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LYCEUM  BUREAU. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rahhis: 

When,  two  years  ago,  the  Committee  on  Social  and  Religious  Union  of 
this  Conference  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Lyceum  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Lectures,  it  had  in  mind  the  need  not  only  of  carrying  the  message 
of  Judaism  to  a  wider  circle,  but  more  particularly  of  giving  to  organiza- 
tions nominally  Jewish  the  incentive  to  carrv  on  work  that  was  Jewish  in 
fact.  Noting  existing  conditions  in  the  larger  and  the  smaller  cities  of 
this  country,  it  was  apparent  that  lodges,  clubs  and  other  organizations 
calling  themselves  Jewish  or  Hebrew  were  so  only  in  name,  and  that  the 
work  they  did  might  as  well  have  been  carried  on,  so  far  as  its  Jewish 
character  was  concerned,  by  organizations  affiliated  with  the  church,  or 
for  that  matter  without  any  religious  affiliation  whatsoever.  Even  congre- 
gations were  accustomed  to  give  entertainments  that,  by  the  utmost  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  could  not  be  regarded  as  fitting  in  the  house  of  Grod 
nor  of  a  kind  appropriate  for  presentation  under  congregational  auspices. 
But  it  was  reasoned  that  if  an  opportunity  were  given  to  these  same  organ- 
izations to  hear  Jewish  themes  discussed  by  men  fitted  by  character  and 
training  to  discuss  them,  they  would  gladly  enough  substitute  for  the  un- 
worthy entertainments,  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  lectures  by  Jewish 
scholars. 
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Although  in  the  two  years  that  the  Lyceum  Bureau  has  been  in  exist- 
ence we  cannot  say  this  hope  has  been  fully  realized,  and  although  the 
actual  number  of  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  this  Bureau  has 
been  comparatively  small,  we  yet  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  work  undertaken  by  us  has  not  been  without  a  direct  and  telling  influ- 
ence in  many  quarters.  Indeed,  the  surprise  has  been  not  that  we  have 
done  so  little  in  these  two  years,  but  rather,  that  we  have  done  so  much 
in  .a  comparatively  short  time,  and  with  the  very  limited  means  at  our 
disposal  for  giving  the  work  that  publicity  which  it  ought  to  have. 

During  the  past  year  the  Chairman  of  this  Conunittee  has  been  in  cor- 
respondence with  representatives  of  sixteen  cities,  regarding  the  possible 
institution  of  a  course  of  Jewish  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  this  Bureau. 
Unfortunately  arrangements  were  completed  this  season  with  but  two  of 
these  cities,  but  it  is  gratifying  nonetheless  to  know  that,  while  our  Com- 
mittee did 'not  in  the  other  cases  actually  arrange  lecture  courses,  we  did 
inspire  them,  and  thus  the  real  purpose  for  which  we  are  organized  was 
fully  achieved.  I  might,  in  passing,  say  that  it  is  hardly  fair  for  com- 
munities to  use  the  good  offices  of  this  Bureau  in  getting  suggestions  as 
to  lectures  and  topics  and  then  complete  arrangements  independently.  It 
is  not  that  the  small  fee  which  is  thus  saved  to  the  community  is  a  mat- 
ter of  consideration,  but  it  takes  away  from  our  Bureau  the  credit  of 
having  done  work  for  which  in  very  truth  it  alone  is  responsible.  But 
even  more  reprehensible,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  attitude  that  has  been 
taken  by  some  of  our  colleagues.  They  have  permitted  their  names  to 
appear  in  our  prospectus,  and  we  have  initiated  lectiire  engagements  for 
them  which  they  of  their  own  accord  have  completed.  Under  the  resolu- 
tion ado^d  at  the  last  Conference,  every  lecturer  making  engagements 
through  this  Bureau  is  supposed  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar  to  the  Confer- 
ence to  cover  expense  of  printing  and  postage,  but,  as  is  obvious,  where 
men  complete  their  own  arrangements  they  cannot  be  called  upon  to  pay 
this  nominal  fee,  and  in  no  instance  have  they  volunteered  to  do  so. 
However,  I  am  charitable  enough  to  believe  that,  where  this  lapse  has 
occurred,  it  has  been  due  rather  to  negligence  than  to  a  willful  disregard 
of  professional  ethics,  and  the  mere  calling  of  attention  to  it  will,  no 
doubt,  prevent  its  recurrence  hereafter. 

In  addition  to  the  cities  in  which  lecture  courses  were  actually  ar- 
ranged by  us,  a  number  of  communities  have  asked  for  our  prospectus, 
but  whether  direct  use  was  made  of  it  w6  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
On  the  whole,  your  Committee  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results  thus 
far  attained,  and  we  urge  the  Conference  and  its  members  to  give  the 
work  their  further  support  and  assistance.  May  I  suggest,  also,  in  pass- 
ing, that  a  more  liberal  attitude  in  regard  to  the  fees  asked  by  some  of 
our  men  would  very  greatly  help  in  popularizing  the  work  for  which  the 
Bureau  stands.    While  your  Committee  fully  realize  that  the  work  should 
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be  reasonably  compensated,  we  do  yet  feel  that  some  considerable  sacrifice 
should  be  made  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and  that,  when  congregations 
in  small  communities  are  anxious  to  hear  a  Jewish  message,  but  are  un- 
able, as  some  communities  are,  to  pay  a  large  fee  for  the  service,  that  the 
rabbi  should  be  willing  to  render  his  services  for  a  small  remuneration. 
It  should  be  stated,  in  justice  to  some  of  our  colleagues,  that  they  have 
been  willing,  and  have,  indeed,  lectured  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau 
for  the  mere  payment  of  expenses.     . 

What  has  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  militated  against  the 
broadening  of  our  work,  has  been  the  fact  that  we  have  been  hampered 
by  a  lack  of  funds.  Work  of  this  kind  needs  the  widest  possible  pub- 
licity, and  while,  as  a  rule,  the  Jewish  papers  of  this  country  are 
courteous  and  considerate,  we  find  that,  unless  some  of  our  notices  are 
paid  for  at  advertising  rates,  there  is  a  manifest  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  publishers  to  give  publicity  to  the  notices  of  our  work  which 
are  sent  to  them.  I  do  not  say  this  by  way  of  criticism  of  the  publishers, 
for,  after  all,  the  publication  of  a  Jewish  journal  is  not,  as  a  rule,  an 
overly  profitable  adventure,  and  I  mention  it  simply  to  urge,  if  you  can 
see  your  way  clear  to  do  it,  to  make  a  larger  allowance  to  your  Committee 
than  heretofore  to  carry  on  the  campaign  of  publicity. 

In  my  last  report  I  urged  that  others  than  members  of  our  Conference 
be  included  in  the  list  of  speakers  who  may  register  with  our  Bureau,  but 
that  recommendation  was  referred  back  to  our  Committee  with  the  in- 
struction that  we  bring  before  the  Conference  a  more  definite  plan  of 
carrying  the  suggestion  into  effect.  We  therefore  renew  our  reconmienda- 
tion  at  this  time,  and  ask  for  favorable  action  upon  it.  In  many  in- 
stances your  Committee  has  learned  that  Jewish  communities  ^prefer  a 
course  of  letcures  in  which  some  of  the  participants  are  laymen  of  emi- 
nence and  ability,  and  it  is  with  the  idea  of  meeting  this  desire  that 
Jewish  men  and  women  eminent  in  their  own  fields  of  work  be  added, 
with  their  consent,  to  the  list  of  speakers  to  be  included  in  our  next 
prospectus.  To  carry  this  plan  into  effect  it  would  be  the  purpose  of 
ycfur  Committee  to  correspond  with  prominent  Jewish  teachers  in  .the 
various  colleges  of  the  country,  with  Jewish  artists  and  musicians  of 
note,  who  could  discuss  from  the  public  platform  the  bearing  of  their 
particular  art  or  science  upon  Jewish  Mfe,  and  present  in  attractive  form 
the  part  that  Jews  have  had  in  upbuilding  these  various  arts  and  sci- 
ences. I  may  say  to  you  that,  during  the  past  year,  I  have  received  re- 
quests for  registration  with  our  Bureau  from  a  number  of  persons  bot 
rabbis,  of  high  standing  in  literature  and  the  arts.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend: 

(a)  That  your  Committee  be  permitted  to  register  persons  of  un- 
doubted ability  and  authority  in  their  particular  spheres  with 
the  Bureau. 
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(b)  That  in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Bureau,  and  also 

to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  eflfort,  this  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  gather  statistics,  on  blanks  to  be  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  of  all  activities  along  the  lines  fostered  by  this  Bureau, 
that  are  carried  on  by  congregations  represented  in  this  Confer- 
ence, and,  so  far  as  possible,  by  Jewish  lodges,  Councils  of  Jew- 
ish Women,  and  other  similar  organizations;  and  that  ways  and 
means  be  devised  for  a  more  cordial  co-operation  between  this 
Bureau  and  other  institutions  that  are  interested  in  the  work  * 
which  it  is  the  province  of  this  Bureau  to  foster. 

(c)  That  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  Conference,  to  the  effect 

that  every  lecturer  registered  with  the  Bureau  charge  a  fee  of 
one  dollar,  to  be  applied  to  the  running  expenses  of  the  Lyceum 
Bureau,  be  rescinded,  and  that  instead  thereof  a  registration 
fee  of  one  dollar  for  members  and  of  two  dollars  for  non-mem- 
bers of  the  Conference,  who  may  register  with  the  Bureau,  be 
chargfd.* 

(d)  That  as  liberal  an  appropriation  as  possible,  not  to  exceed  two 

hundred  dollars,  be  made  to  carry  on  the  work  for  the  present 
year. 

(e)  That,   as   heretofore,   no   names   be   included   in   the   forthcoming 

prospectus  unless  they  be  accompanied  by  definite  lecture  sub- 
jects. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Leo  M.  Franklin, 

Ckairman, 

Eecommendation  a  was  taken  up. 

Bahhi  Morgenstern — This  matter  of  the  Lyceum  Bureau  is 
still  in  its  infancy  and  is  comparatively  untried.  We  have 
many  rabbis  on  our  list,  a  great  number  of  whom  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  questionable, 
whether  we  should  add  other  names.  I  believe  until  this  matter 
is  tried  out  more  thoroughly  we  should  continue  our  present 
policy.  I  feel  that  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  is 
ill-advised. 

Rahbi  Franklin — A  number  of  rabbis  would  have  been  given 
a  lectureship  under  this  bureau  had  they  been  as  generous  in 
giving  their  services  as  a  number  of  laymen  have  been.     If  we 


*  This  recommendation  was  amended,   cf.  below. 
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could  have  used  a  number  of  prominent   members  not    rabbis, 
we  could  have  had  their  services. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

Rabbi  Ories — I  move  as  an  amendment,  that  $1.00  be  the 
registration  fee  for  both  rabbis  and  laymen. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

The  report  was  adopted  as  a  whole. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Religious  Schools  was  pre- 
sented by  its  chairman.  Rabbi  Moses  J.  Gries,  and  on  motion, 
was  accepted  and  taken  up  seriatim. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rahhis: 

Your  Committee  on  Religious  Schools  believes  it  to  be  very  important 
that  we,  the  rabbis,  should  study  the  whole  problem  of  Jewish  religious 
education,  endeavoring  to  define  its  principles,  to  discover  and  develop 
the  best  methods  of  instruction,  to  utilize  and  create  the  best  material 
for  teacher  and  pupil  and  class-room,  to  perfect  the  organization  of  our 
schools,  and  to  establish  a  closer  and  larger  co-operation  of  rabbis  and 
congregations  on  behalf  of  religious  education.  Your  Committee  con- 
ceives it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Conference  not  only  to  contribute  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  individual  schools,  but  also  to  point 
the  way  toward  the  formation  and  execution  of  plans  which  may  solve 
the  larger  problem,  belonging  to  all  rabbis  and  all  congregations,  viz., 
the  religious  education  of  every  Jewish  child. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that  the  program  of  this  year  may 
make  clear  the  province  of  the  school  and  present  a  just  estimate  of  the 
existing  text-books  available  for  the  teaching  of  Biblical  history,  post- 
Biblical  history,  Hebrew  and  ethics.  The  comparative  study  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  curricula  of  our  religious  schools  should  help  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  our  teaching  problem.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  exhibit 
to  afford  the  opportunity  for  an  examination  of  all  material  of  possible 
value  to  the  Jewish  Religious  School,  teacher  and  pupil. 

Through  the  study  of  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  teaching,  it 
should  be  our  endeavor  to  raise  the  standard,  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  to  enlarge  the  influence  of  our  religious  schools. 

The  Committee  offer  the  following  recommendations,  and  ask  for  them 
the  favorable  consideration  and  formal  approval  of  the  Conference: 

1st.     That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Religious  Schools,  each 
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year,  to  submit  a  tentative  program  for  Religious  School  Day,  such  pro- 
gram to  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

2d.  That  the  Committee  be  requested  to  have  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  next  Conference  an  Outline  of  Lessons  for  Confirmation  Classes.* 

3d.  That  new  Keligious  School  publications  shall  be  reviewed  from 
year  to  year,  as  the  Committee  may  determine. 

4th.  -That  the  Conference  have  prepared  a  Sabbath-School  Transfer 
Card,  to  be  furnished,  upon  request,  to  the  rabbis,  members  of  the  Con- 
ference. Through  this  card  it  is  planned  that  a  child  moving  from  one 
city  to  another  will  receive  proper  credit  for  years  of  attendance  and 
work  done  in  former  schools. 

5th.  That  authorization  be  given  for  the  taking  of  a  census  of  Jewish 
children  of  school  age,  both  the  plan  and  the  necessary  expenditure  to  be 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

6th.  That  the  Committee  on  Religious  Schools  present  an  annual  re- 
port concerning  the  state  of  Jewish  religious  education  throughout  the 
country,  including  a  census  of  its  extent  and  a  study  of  the  standards 
and  methods  of  our  schools. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  should  know  more  definitely  what  we 
are  now  doing,  and  also  what  we  are  not  doing — ^how  many  Jewish  chil- 
dren, in  private  schools  and  in  public  institutions,  are-  not  receiving 
Jewish  religious  education — and  how  many  children  in  the  scattered 
communities,  and  most  particularly  in  the  large  cities,  are  not  receiving 
proper  religious  instruction.  We  should  plan  for  better  organization  and 
for  united  eff'ort  in  the  cities  and  in  the  states. 

7th.  That  the  Committee  be  empowered  to  urge,  and  perhaps  ar- 
range for,  the  reprint  of  illustrations  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  and  in 
other  publications,  illustrations  which  have  a  direct  value  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Jewish  history,  the  expense  to  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  the  general  program  of  the  Committee  to  bring  before  the  Con- 
ference such  reports,  and  plans  as  may  lead  to  the  raising  of  the  standard 
of  our  schools,  the  discovery  of  the  value  of  new  methods  and  material, 
and  the  introduction  thereof  into  the  schools  of  the  country — to  awaken 
individual  and  congregational  interest  so  that  we  may  do  our  full  duty 
with  reference  to  this  all-important  problem  of  religious  education. 

8th.  Keenly  conscious  of  the  great  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  the 
cause  of  Jewish  Religious  Education  by  the  establishment  of  teachers' 
colleges,  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  the  Committee 
recommends  that  this  Conference  extend  to  him  its  sincere  appreciation. 

Moses  J.  Gbies, 

Chairman. 


This  recommendation  was  amended,  cf.  below. 
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The  fiin  lectHnnKsdatkA  was 

The  second  reeommeiKiatyim  was  read. 

Rabhi  Grits — I  will  explain  jisst  wfajs  that  means.  We  haTe 
a  number  of  different  text-iiooks  that  are  used  ifir  eonfizmaticm 
clafiB  work.  But  it  s&esm^  that  other  some  rabbis  haTe  notes 
they  dictate  to  the  children  or  thej  gire  than  all  ^le  work, 
and  the  children  hare  nothing  in  their  hands.  Conseqaentlj, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion.  The  intemicm  is,  that  we  try 
to  have  prepared  an  ontine  of  lessons  that  the  teai^ier  can  use 
as  a  basis  of  instruction  and  the  diild  ean  use  to  help  remonber 
the  instruction  giroi  in  the  eonfirmaticm  dass.  The  resc^ution 
asks,  that  the  committee  prepare  and  offer  to  the  next  Conferoice 
such  a  report 

Rabhi  B\r$ch — I  belicTe,  if  mv  experience  is  of  any  account, 
that  the  rabbis  as  a  rule,  teadi  tiie  ctmfinnation  dass  themedx^K. 
Now,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  the  indiTiduaHty  of  a  rabbi 
u  sometimes  of  a  kind  that  he  cannot  use  a  tex(-book:  for  a 
text'hfxjfk  or  an  outline  of  lessons  prepared  by  any  brother  of 
hin,  will  probably  not  satisfjr  in  erery  regard  what  he,  tiie  in- 
diridual  rabbi,  deems  eseentiaL  For  this  reason,  I  do  not  see 
the  urgent  necessity  of  preparing  such  a  leaflet,  as  far  as  it  con- 
f^rrm  tlie  instnietion  of  confirmation  dasses,  "by  the  rabbis  them- 
§e]re».  Of  course  we  have  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
imtHWhr  ^;>f>Tfjmunities  that  are  still  in  a  state  of  the  Garden  of 
YAhu  \ut0pfifmi:i^.  insofar  as  thev  have  not  been  invaded  bv  the 
Sat^ij  hi  ri^hhimsm.  Of  course  thev  mav  need  an  outline  of  that 
kirid^  arid  for  their  purposes  it  may  be  necessary  to  prepare 
nnt'U  Hfi  oiiiVme,  I  for  one,  cannot  use  anv  manual  which  is  not 
written  by  rnygelf,  and  I  say  also,  that  you  are  perfectly  justified 
in  r^fj^i^rtjrjg  the  manual  I  might  write.  I  have  my  own  idio- 
i^yrKraj^Jes,  my  own  pedagogical  methods.  I  have  my  own  view- 
fpf/iuU,  I  cannot  give  view-points  to  my  own  pupils  that  are 
Uf/t  my  own.  You  are  just  as  well  justified  in  refusing  to  abide 
by  rny  judgment-  If  you  succeed  in  creating  an  outline,  that 
may  l>e  of  any  help  to  any  one,  I  will  be  the  first  to  welcome  it. 
At  iha  game  time  you  may  charge  it  to  my  rather  overburdened 
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account  of  sins  against  the  Conference,  if  you  learn  that  I  do 
not  use  this  manual  in  my  own  instruction. 

Babbi  Harris — It  seems  to  me  that  this  discussion  might  help 
to  instruct  the  committee  on  the  kind  of  outline  it  would  be 
well  to  formulate.  What  Dr.  Hirsch  says  is  the  sense  of  the 
matter:  we  necessarily  impose  some  of  our  individuality  upon 
the  lessons  we  impart.  If  this  manual  had  a  complete  confirma- 
tion service,  it  would  not  be  wise.  But  if  this  manual  gathers 
the  kind  of  information  all  rabbis  would  naturally  wish  to  give 
to  their  pupils,  information  in  regard  to  ceremonials,  in  regard 
to  customs,  in  regard  to  doctrine,  and  is  enriched  by  Scriptural 
quotations,  there  you  offer,  not  a  manual  through  which  they 
must  pass  completely,  but  one  from  which  they  may  select,  leav- 
ing individuality  enough  to  satisfy  even  Dr.  Hirsch. 

A  Rahbi — Is  the  manual  to  be  prepared  by  the  Committee? 

Rabbi  Gries — ^The  resolution  says  that  the  Committee  have 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  next  Conference,  an  outline  of 
lessons  for  confirmation  classes.  The  committee  that  will  be 
appointed,  will  be  a  committee  representative  of  the  Conference; 
no  doubt  they  will  write  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  for 
suggestions  as  to  what  -the  manual  should  contain. 

Rabbi  Schulman — This  is  a  much  more  important  matter 
than  some  may  think.  When  you  once  shall  have  appointed  a 
committee  that  shall  prepare  a  list  of  the  chief  points  that 
every  confirmation  class  ought  to  be  taught  by  the  rabbi,  then 
you  have  practically  formulated  for  American  Judaism  that 
which  you  consider  is  the  Judaism  that  the  Conference  stands 
for,  with  respect  to  the  presentation  of  doctrines  and  other 
things.  I  do  not  say  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  possibility 
of  the  Conference  doing  such  a  thing,  yet  this  is  not  such  a 
simple  matter  as  it  seems.  The  Conference  ought  to  think  very 
seriously,  before  it  commits  itself.  There  are  a  number  of  text- 
books on  religion  and  ethics;  these  text-books  are  being  supple- 
mented by  the  rabbis  themselves.  I,  myself,  teach  by  dictation 
to  the  children.  But  as  soon  as  you  publish  such  a  report, 
then  you  practically  put  every  rabbi  on  the  defensive,  in  respect 
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to  this  report,   if  he  is  not  inclined  towards  the  mmnnal-     I 
therefore  urge  you  to  giire  this  matter  more  consideration. 

Rabbi  Berkowitz — It  seems  to  me,  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  has  gone  a  little  too  far.  What  we  need,  is  a  pro- 
gram for  the  next  Conference  on  the  general  question  of  material 
for  confirmation  classes.  After  we  haire  thrashed  that  oat  in 
Conference,  then  we  could  formulate  it  in  a  pamphlet.  To 
begin  with  the  pamphlet,  would  be  the  wrong  method.  I  amend 
tiiis  recommendation,  to  read-  that  at  the  next  Conference,  Reli- 
gious School  Day  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  special  work 
in  confirmation  classes. 

The  amendment  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  third  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  fourth  recommendation  was  read. 

Rabbi  Schleginger — ^This  suggestion  implies  that  there  is  a 
uniformity  in  our  schools.     But  there  is  no  such  uniformity. 

Rabbi  Ilirsch — I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  we  issue 
such  a  card.  A  child  comes  to  me  from  another  city  and  states 
to  me,  "I  have  been  an  attendant  of  such  a  school,  I  am  such 
an  age,  and  have  passed  through  such  and  such  studies:"  I 
know  where  the  child  belongs.  My  school  is  free.  We  have 
millionaires'  children  in  our  school,  who  do  not  pay,  and  we 
have  others  that  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  be  millionaires' 
children.  Both  are  welcome.  Suppose  a  card  says  the  child 
comes  from  the  seventh  grade;  I  do  not  know  what  that  means, 
if  it  comes  from  another  school.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see  the 
use  of  the  card. 

Rabbi  Kornfeld — It  is  simply  to  help  in  putting  the  cliild  in 
the  proper  class. 

Rabbi  Gries — I  want  to  explain  how  I  think  a  card  should  be 
used.  We  have  manv  children  come  from  other  cities  to  Cleve- 
land ;  when  the  child  comes  it  brings  a  report,  that  it  used  to 
go  to  a  certain  school  of  a  certain  rabbi  of  a  certain  city.  It 
does  not  know  how  many  years  it  has  been  going  or  what  work 
it  has  done.  T  have  to  write  to  the  rabbi  and  ask  how  many 
'N'ears  the  child  has  been  in  the  school  and  what  work  the  child 
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has  covered.  Furthermore,  the  card  encourages  the  child  mov- 
ing into  a  new  city,  to  go  immediately  to  the  Sabbath  School. 
As  far  as  the  grades  of  the  school  are  concerned  the  committee 
knows  there  is  no  uniformity  in  our  schools,  therefore  it  specifies 
the  work  done;  tlie  superintendent  can  determine  the  grade  of 
the  child. 

The  amendment  was  lost. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  carried. 

The  fifth  recommendation  was  read. 

Rabbi  Foster — I  wish  to  ask  for  this  information;  Is  this 
work  to  be  done  by  this  body  exclusively,  or  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  Government  or  some  other  institution? 

Rabbi  Gries — The  resolution  says  that  both  the  plan  and  the 
necessary  expenditure  be  submitted  to  and  'approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  This  is  a  program  of  work  for  years  to 
come.  You  cannot  do  all  this  work  in  one  year,  but  you  have 
to  m'ake  a  beginning  some  time.  As  far  as  the  plan  is  con- 
cerned, the  United  States  Government  has  done  that  work  already 
in  part,  and  their  information  is  available  to  us.  The  plan  of 
the  Executive  Committee  will,  no  doubt,  include  that. 

Rabbi  Landman — The  matter  does  not  seem  so  very  difl&cult. 
On  the  first  canvas  we  made  in  Philadelphia.,  we  received  thre6- 
fourths  replies,  and  after  the  third  canvas,  we  had  every  child 
of  our  congregation  from  three  to  sixteen  years  old. 

Rabbi  Ories — I  have  with  me  the  report  of  the  census  we  made 
in  Cleveland  during  the  last  three  years,  showing  how  many 
children  are  in  the  public  schools,  and  how  many  in  the  Sabbath 
Schools. 

The  fifth  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  sixth  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  seventh  recommendation  was  read. 

Rabbi  Deutsch — I  would  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to 
have  a  series  of  stereopticon  views.  It  is  a  good  way  of  teaching 
important  facts  in  history. 

The  suggestion  was  accepted  by  the  committee. 
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Rahhi  Harris — There  would  be  opportunity  of  schools  exchang- 
ing  these  slides  without  separate  purchases. 
The  seventh  recommendation  was  adopted. 
The  eighth  recommendation  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Robbhi  Landau — I  want  to  speak  in  reference  to  the  last  sub- 
ject mentioned  in  the  report — training  schools  for  teachers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  chief  lack  in  education  is  text-books, 
and,  moreover,  the  more  technical  training  of  Jewish  teachers. 
I  do  not  mean  simply  for  the  large  congregations,  but  the 
congregations  in  the  country  generally.  I  have  a  plan,  which, 
if  thought  feasible  by  the  Conference,  will  be  of  value  to  the 
country  at  large.  I  have  a  son  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  has 
just  taken  up  a  course  in  advertising.  Although  he  has  not  yet 
completed  the  course,  he  has  been  appointed  manager  advertiser 
to  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  taken 
up  this  course  through  the  medium  of  the  International  Cor- 
respondence School.  I  mention  the  fact  that  he  has  been  pro- 
moted to  this  position,  as  showing  the  feasibility  of  being  taught 
by  correspondence.  Thousands  have  been  taught  technical  sub- 
jects in  that  way.  I  have  a  pamphlet  in  my  hands  from  which 
I  learn  that  thousands  of  people  in  this  country  are  taught 
the  entire  curriculum  of  teaching  by  means  of  correspondence. 
Perhaps  the  Conference  might  be  able  to  do  for  the  smaller  con- 
gregation, what  this  International  School  is  doing  for  its  pupils. 
What  is  the  condition  of  things?  We  are  able  to  get  normal 
school  teachers,  public  school  teachers,  for  the  large  schools. 
We  are  going  to  enlarge  our  possibilities  of  instruction  through 
the  kindly  generosity  of  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff.  What  about  the 
smaller  communities?  You  know  there  are  many  small  com- 
munities in  which  there  are  no  synagogues  or  schools.  There 
are  other  congregations  in  the  embryo,  in  which  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  of  Judaism.  We  have  places  that  get  up  a 
scratch  team  of  teachers  who  want  to  teach.  I  think  we  can 
help  them  through  correspondence.  I  have  asked  about  the  cor- 
respondence schooj  and  have  been  told,  that  if  we  send  a  man  there 
he  can  learn  their  .method.     They  assure  me  one  person,  when 
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the  organization  has  been  effected,  can  be  instrumental  in  teach- 
ing hundreds  of  pupils.  If  you  find  this  plan  feasible,  the  Con- 
ference will  leave  its  impress  on  all  the  congregations  of  the 
land.  I  would  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  which 
shall  consider  this  matter  in  all  its  details  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Conference.  I  move  that  this  be  referred  to 
the  incoming  Committee  on  Religious  Education. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

The  report  as  a  whole  was  adopted. 

Eabbi  Gries  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Eeligious 
Schools,  in  charge  of  the  library  portion  of  the  program  of  Re- 
ligious School  Day,  took  the  chair. 

Rabbi  Louis  Grossman  read  his  paper  on,  "The  Province  of  the 
Sabbath  School.^^     (cf.  Appendix  e.) 

Rabbi  Krass  presented  his  "Review  of  Text-Books  for  Ethics.^^ 
(cf.  Appendix  f.) 

The  discussion  was  led  by  Rabbi  Berkowitz.  (cf.  Appendix  /, 
close.) 

Rahbi  Kaplan — One  excellent  book  was  omitted  in  the  review, 
viz.,  "Religion,  in  Seven  Parts,^^  by  Rabbi  J.  Leonard  Levy.  It 
is  related  to  this  work  and  I  believe,  should  be  mentioned  in  this 
report. 

Rabbi  Harris — Ethics  is  not  a  subject  to  be  taught  in  the 
Sunday  School.  We  confuse  ethics  with  conduct.  Ethics  is 
a  department  of  philosophy.  Spinoza  called  his  philosophy 
ethics.  Sunday  School  teachers  should  have  courses  in  ethics, 
just  as  in  psychology,  but  they  should  not  teach  psychology  to 
the  children;  they  should  use  their  psychology  in  the  teaching. 

Rabbi  Schulman — Unless  you  are  going  to  teach  morality 
scientifically  only,  the  only  way  is  by  the  inductive  method,  by 
a  live  teacher,  and  the  strong  personality  of  the  teacher.  In 
teaching  Bible  history,  the  subject  matter  should  be  presented 
as  a  present  fusion  of  ethics,  morality  and  religion.  Criticizing 
Rabbi  Greenstone's  work,  Rabbi  Krass  turned  away  with  the  re- 
mark, that  dietary  laws  help  us  to  be  temperate,  and  that  is  very 
true,  they  do  help  us  to  be  temperate. 
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Rabbi  Landau — I  quite  recognize  that  this  review  of  text- 
books may  be  of  considerable  use.  There  may  also  be  a  danger. 
I  want  to  say  that  I,  personally,  am  not  in  agreement  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  critic  as  to  one  book,  "Israel's  Faith/'  I  think 
that  is  an  eminently  fine  contribution  to  this  subject.  More- 
over, I  strongly  resent  a  remark  made  by  Dr.  Krass,  in  which 
he  endeavors  tq  show  a  difference  between  ethics  from  the  ortho- 
dox and  reform  standpoint.  He  said  we  have  not  a  book  that 
formulates  ethics  from  the  reform  standpoint.  I  draw  the  in- 
ference that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  ethics  as  considered  by 
Orthodoxy  and  Reform — that  I  deny ;  they  are  the  same. 

Rabbi  Deutsch — An  abstract  of  ethical  statements  from  Jewish 
literature,  beginning  with  the  Bible  and  coming  down  to  the 
ktest  times,  would  be  a  meritorious  undertaking.  We  want  to 
strengthen  the  Jewish  consciousness  from  the  Bible.  To  illus- 
trate my  idea,  there  is  the  Bible  statement,  "You  shall  not  sleep 
when  a  poor  man  has  a  claim  against  you,"  and  that  from  the 
Talmud,  "You  shall  give  to  poor  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike." 
It  is  a  matter,  I  think,  of  importance. 

Rabbi  Raisin — I  think  the  text  book  has  a  definite  purpose. 
There  are  some  faults  to  be  found,  but  as  a  whole,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  censure  a  man  for  having  written  a  book 
simply  because  it  does  not  come  up  to  our  expectations. 

Rabbi  Ehrenreich — I  regard  Rabbi  Krass's  criticism  as  too 
severe.  Every  one  of  the  writers  was  a  graduate  of  our  schools. 
They  were  forming  books  for  the  guiding  of  men  in  the  smaller 
communities.  Everv  one  of  the  books  reviewed  has  some  merits. 
It  is  for  the  rabbi  to  use  the  book  as  a  guide,  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  books  reviewed  this  morning. 

Rabbi  Krass — I  wish  to  say  by  way  of  explanation,  that  I 
did  not  want  to  define  the  faults  exclusively  of  these  books. 
Remember  the  subject  assigned  me,  was  text-books  of  Jewish 
ethics,  not  of  »lewish  religion.  Most  of  the  books  were  on  reli- 
gion; the  ethics  were  the  smallest  portion.  Where  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  dietary  laws  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  it  is 
not  our  Reform  point  of  view,  and  such   a  book  is  not  suited 
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for  our  Sunday  Schools.  One  more  point;  when  I  alluded  to 
those  text-books,  the  viewpoint  of  which  is  orthodox,  I  had  in 
consideration  not  the  moral  portions  but  the  other  poi-tions,  on 
which  as  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  as  on  the  ethical  portion. 
Only  twenty  pages  of  Greenstone's  book  is  devoted  to  Jewish 
ethics,  while  the  remainder  is  devoted  to  Jewish  religion. 

Rabbi  Kornfeld  presented  his  "Eeview  of  Biblical  Histories." 
(cf.  Appendix  g*) 

The  discussion  was  led  by  Kabbi  Franklin,  (cf.  Appendix  g, 
close.) 

The  President  then  resumed  the  chiair.  Rabbi  Gries  made  the 
following  statement,  preparatory  to  his  report  on  the  lieligious 
School  Exhibit. 

Rabbi  Gries — I  wish  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
that  I,  myself,  am  very  much  disappointed  in  the  exhibit,  al- 
though there  is  much  to  interest  you.  I  very  much  regret  that 
we  have  not  as  complete  an  exhibit  as  I  hope  we  will  have  at 
another  Conference.  I  thank  Miss  Rich  for  the  arriangement 
of  the  books  and  the  hauging  of  the  pictures.  There  are  pic- 
tures for  wall  decoration,  and  also  small  pictures  to  be  used  in 
two  ways,  one,  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  one, 
to  group  all  the  prints  that  cover  the  same  period.  You  will 
find  among  the  exhibits  that  of  American  histories.  They  lare 
put  there  for  a  purpose.  The  American  history,  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  school  child,  is  an  attractive  book  and 
finely  printed  and  very  cheap.  I  put  it  there  for  a  contrast,  to 
show  what  the  child  gets  in  the  public  school  and  wliat  we  give 
to  our  children  for  Bible  historv.  We  have  also  some  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
books;  they  h'ave  published  some  splendid  books,  especially  for 
men's  classes.  We  have  nothing  of  the  sort.  You  will  find  a 
certain  group  of  books  of  which  this  is  a  copy.  I  have  in  my  hand 
here  three  books,  one  a  list  published  by  the  Sunday  School 
Commission  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  tell  you  where  to  get  a  thing  and  what  to  get.  It 
covers  all  the  supplies  of  interest  to  a  Sunday  School.  This 
little  book  called  the  "Sunday  School  Advance,^'  is  (a  catalogue 
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that  gives  you  in  the  best  possible  way  all  the  books,  pictures, 
maps  and  everything  ese.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  this  book  that 
you  do  not  want.  At  the  same  time  it  tells  you  what  you  do 
want.  I  have  here  a  hundred  copies  belonging  to  the  Conference, 
and  to  be  sold  at  five  cents  each,  less  than  cost,  and  given  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  publisher,  Franklin  D.  Elmer.  One  more  book, 
a  selected  list  published  by  the  "Religious  Education  Associa- 
tion" ;  if  you  write^  to  Chicago,  they  will  send  you  that  list  gratisv 
Rabbi  Gries  then  presented  the  report  on  Religious  School  Ex- 
Libit.  On  motion,  this  was  received  and  ordered  taken  up 
seriatim,  as  the  first  business  of  the  afternoon. 

THE   RELIGIOUS   SCHOOL  'EXHIBIT. 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rahhis: 

The  Committee  on  Religious  Schools  recommends: 

1st.  That  the  Conference  establish  a  permanent  Religious  School 
exhibit,  to  consist  of  books,  maps,  pictures,  lantern  slides,  stereographs, 
teachers*  helps,  lesson  helps,  school  devices,  material  illustrative  of  the 
manual  method,  ceremonial  objects  and  all  materials  which  may  be  of 
value  for  the  rabbi,  teacher  and  pupil,  covering  the  field  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Jewish  life  and  Jewish  history. 

2d.  That  this  Religious  School  exhibit  shall  be  upon  display  annu- 
ally during  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  and  during  the  year  at  such 
places  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  direct; 
also  that  it  be  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that  the  exhibit  may  be  loaned 
to  Religious  School  Associations,  and  perhaps  to  individual  schools,  as 
the  Executive  Committee  may  determine,  and  in  accordance  with  plans, 
to  be  approved  by  them. 

3d.  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  express  its  ap- 
preciation to  the  publishers  of  Religious  School  material,  who,  by  their 
cordial  goodwill,  their  hearty  co-operation  and  their  generous  contribu- 
tions towards  a  permanent  exhibit,  have  made  possible  the  success  of  our 
exhibit. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  a  real  appreciation  of  the  members 
of  the  Conference  will  be  best  shown  by  the  examination  and  study  of 
the  exhibit  and  by  individual  purchases  of  books  and  other  material  which 
may  seem  of  value. 

4th.  That  the  annual  exhibit  may  include  an  exhibit  from  individual 
schools,  showing  the  methods  and  special  plans  in  use;  also  work  done, 
especially    according   to    the    manual    method;    also    the    reports,    forms, 
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blanks,  etc.  In  order  to  give  information  to  all  concerning  the  ideas  and 
methods  and  work,  which  may  be  new  and  of  value,  the  earnest  co- 
operation of  all  rabbis  is  most  respectfully  urged.  Without  it  this 
individual  school  exhibit  cannot  succeed. 

6th.  That  it  is  important  to  include  in  the  exhibit  the  important 
new  books  of  interest  to  rabbis,  though  not  dealing  specially  with  the 
problems  of  the  Religious  School. 

It  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  exhibit  that  rabbis  and  teachers  may 
see  and  know  the  text-books  and  the  material  available  for  Religious 
School  work,  and  that  we  may  be  stimulated  to  the  development  of  new 
and  necessary  material.  Also  that  we  may  demonstrate  the  new  methods 
being  applied  in  our  Religious  Schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Moses  J.  Gries, 

Chairman, 

The  following  resolution  was  presented. 

^'Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  a  rabbi  ought 
not  to  officiate  at  a  marriage  between  a  Jew  or  Jewess  and  a  person  pro- 
fessing a  religion  other  than  Judaism,  inasmuch  as  such  mixed  marriage 
is  prohibited  by 'the  Jewish  religion,  and  would  tend  to  disintegrate  the 
religion  of  Israel.     (Signed)   Samuel  Schulman,  William  Rosenau." 

Rabbi  Silverman — I  move  that  the  resolution  be  tabled. 
Seconded. 

The  motion  to  table  the  resolution  was  lost. 

Rabbi  Stolz — I  move  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Resolution  Committee.     Seconded  and  carried. 

The   Conference   adjourned. 

Friday  Afternoon,  November  12,  1909. 

The  meeting  was  resumed  at  2 :30  o^clock. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  report  on  Sabbath  School 
Exhibit,  was  read. 

Rabbi  Gries — T  do  not  know  whether  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference appreciate  how  much  labor  is  involved  in  the  exhibit. 
I  do,  because  I  have  tried  my  hand  at  it  a  couple  of  times  on 
a  small  scale.  This  time  it  has  required  two  months  of  cor- 
respondence.    It  is  hard  work.     It  means  attention  to  this  par- 
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ticular  thing.  Therefore,  it  is  well  to  determine  whether  you 
really  wish  it,  for  it  is  a  foolish  waste  of  time  to  have  it,  if 
you  do  not  really  believe  it  is  worth  while.  I  would  not  want 
to  do  the  work,  unless  it  is  worth  while.  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  perfectly  frank  expression  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Rabbi  Kornfeld — It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  have  these 
books  and  articles,  listed,  so  that  the  members  of  the  Conference 
who  examine  the  books,  might  see  what  they  are.  -• 

Rabbi  Gries — I  intend  to  suggest  that  we  make  a  list  after 
we  examine  the  exliibit.  Every  one  of  those  things  you  have 
seen,  is  in  this  book,  which  you  can  buy  for  five  cents.  If  we 
have  a  permanent  exhibit  we  should  have  a  list  so  that  every 
one  could  tell  what  the  exhibit  is. 

lliG  Chair — You  must  understand  that  this  involves  a  certain 
expense;  if  you  want  the  exhibit  it  will  cost  money.  Eabbi  Gries 
is  perfectly  willing  to  do  the  work;  he  is  able  to  do  it;  but  he 
wants  to  know  whether  you  actually  want  the  exhibit. 

The  first  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  second  recommendation  was  read. 

Rabbi  Gries— The  question  is,  where  shall  the  exhibit  be  kept. 
The  opinion  of  the  Chairman  is,  it  should  be  kept  at  the  Hebrew 
Union  College,  and  be  loaned  to  State  Associations  and  individual 
schools  as  shall  be  determined  upon. 

The  second  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  third  recommendation  was  read. 

Rabbi  Gries — Some  pubishers  said,  that  if  we  wanted  a  per- 
manent exhibit,  they  would  give  us  their  books.  Others  will  sell 
us  their  books  at  50  percent  discount.  Their  spirit  has  been  very 
fine.  All  are  willing  to  lend  and  pay  their  own  expenses,  and 
some  are  willing  to  give. 

The  Chair — The  Secretarv  of  the  Conference  will  write  an 
individual  letter  of  acknowledgement  to  the  publishers  who  have 
been  especially  nice  about  this,  if  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
will  give  him  the  names. 

The  third  recommendation  was  adopted. 
The  fourth  recommendation  was  read. 
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Rabbi  Schlesinger — What  is  the  manual  work  of  a  religious 
school  ? 

Rabbi  Gries— Quite  a  number  of  the  rabbis  have  lessons  in 
which  there  is  an  outline  map  and  the  children  fill  it  in.  In 
some  classes  they  make  models  in  teaching  the  construction  of 
the  Temple.  They  make  a  model,  for  instance,  of  the  seven 
branched  candlestick.  The  models  and  maps  are  made  of  paper 
mache.  A  boy  of  fourteen  will  make  a  map,  and  after  he  has 
made  one,  he  knows  wliere  the  mountains  and  rivers  are. 

The   fourth'  recommendation  was   adopted. 
Tlie  fifth  recommendation  was  read. 

Rabbi  Kohler — This  says  religious  books  older  than  manual 
work.  Will  there  be  books  treating  of  all  the  ceremonials,  for 
the  information  of  the  Sabbath  School  pupils,  and  all  kinds 
of  archaeological  books?  I't  won^t  hurt  any  of  us  or  any  of  our 
children  if  they  know  from  an  exhibit,  how  a  mezuzah  is 
opened  and  closed.    I  think  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  exhibit. 

Rabbi  Qries — In  the  opening  paragraph  we  specify  a  great 
deal,  and  at  the  end  say  "all  material  which  may  have  to  do  with 
Jewish  life."  It  is  merely  a  question  of  how  far  we  can  go, 
what  money  we  may  spend. 

Rabbi  Mayer — How  would  the  books  be  purchased? 

Rabbi  Gries — We  would  not  purchase  the  books;  the  publishers 
would  send  them  here.  You  hear  about  a  book,  then  when  you  take 
the  book  in  hand  and  run  through  the  index,  you  will  know 
whether  you  want  it.  That  is  what  I  want  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  do. 

The  fifth  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Rabbi  Gries — I  might  say,  in  reference  to  what  Dr.  Kohler 
asked  me  a  moment  ago,  that  if  any  one  does  not  know 
about  the  exhibit  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  they  will  send 
a  report  free,  with  illustrations  in  the  book.  It  is  a  very  good 
thing,  the  best  of  its  kind  I  know  of. 

The  report  as  a  whole  was  adopted. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  Chairman 
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of  the  Committee  on  Keligious  Schools  for  his  labors  in  estab- 
lishing the  exhibit. 

Eabbi  Gries  took  the  chair,  and  the  literary  portion  of  the 
program  of  the  day  was  resumed. 

Rabbi  Solomon  presented  his  "Review  of  Courses  of  Study  in 
Jewish  Schools."     (cf.  Appendix  h.) 

Rabhi  Gries — Inhere  is  a  recommendation  contained  in  the 
paper,  which,  I  suppose,  should  be  referred  to  some  later  meeting 
of  the  Conference;  if  there  is  no  objection  we  will  follow  that 
order. 

After  discussion  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report, 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Religious  Schools,  with  power 
to  act. 

Rabbi  Gries — The  discussion  is  now  open. 

Rabbi  Kohler — I  want  to  ask  a  question;  is  one  a  better  Jew, 
if  he  believes  in  the  Bible  as  such,  or  if  he  does  not  believe  in 
the  Bible  as  such?  I  do  not  believe  in  the  Bible  as  such. 
What  does  "as  such"  mean?  "As  such"  means  the  Bible  in 
its  letter  as  it  stands.  We  are  not  Christians.  The  Christian 
stands  on  the  letter  of  the  Bible;  the  Jew  stands  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  and  that  is.  tradition.  Those  who  say 
the  Bible  is  the  text-book  of  Judaism,  do  not  understand 
Judaism.  I  want  to  be  recorded  on  this  point.  It  is  a  mis- 
understanding, thoroughly,  of  the  whole  import  of  the  spirit 
of  Judaism  to  say  that  the  Bible  is  our  text-book.  How  will, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Bible  as  a  text-book,  Shabuoth,  the  festival 
of  the  giving  of  the  Thorah,  be  explained?  Furthermore,  Rosh 
Hashana,  exists  in  the  Bible  only  as  the  new  moon,  not  in  any 
way  as  the  New  Year.  And  also,  how  about  the  Deuteronomic 
law,  which  says — ^Thou  shalt  not  let  one  soul  (of  the  Canaanites) 
live, — and  all  that  is  connected  therewith?  Brethren,  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  We  are  not  Bibliolaters  nor  Karaites.  Those 
who  want  to  tell  us  that  the  text-books  are  worthless,  and  that 
the  Bible  is  the  thing,  do  not  understand  Judaism. 

Rabbi  Elkin — As  I  understand  the  use  of  the  Bible  for  the  ^ 
instruction  of  our  children,  this  premises  that  the  rabbi  or  the  . 
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teacher,  who  is  teaching  out  of  the  Bible,  should  know  the 
tradition,  because  the  child  taught  mere  traditional  Judaism, 
would  not  understand  us.  We  must  take  the  Bible  as  a  text- 
book. It  is  presumed  the  rabbi  should  know  what  he  is  teach- 
ing, he  himself  being  grounded  in  the  traditions. 

Rabhi  Kornfield — ^The  critic  combines  two  different  books 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  same  story,  which  has  two  diametrical 
tendencies.  The  book  of  Chronicles  has  an  entirely  different 
spiritual  tendency  from  the  Book  of  Kings.  He  gives  the  older 
book  of  Samuel,  which  is  historical,  and  gives  the  part  Samuel 
plays.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  be  honest  with  the  children 
in  our  attitude  towards  Bible  criticism.  If  we  do  not  believe 
in  those  things  it  is  not  the  same,  for  we  do  not  care  to  put  our- 
selves on  record,  because  we  wish  to  avoid  schism.  With  the 
children  we  must  be  honest;  as  there  are  two  different  tendencies 
they  must  be  brought  out. 

Rabhi  Moses — I  wish  to  add  to,  and  at  the  same  time  correct,  the 
impression  Dr.  Kohler  made  here,  with  his  criticism  on  the 
use  of  the  Bible  ae  a  matter  of  belief.  I  have  had  the  same 
experiences  with  the  text-book,  as  my  brother  and  myself  pro- 
duced a  book  on  the  Bible,  omitting  those  sentences  which  were 
not  readable.  The  teachers  preferred  other  text-books.  I  have 
had' a  few  teachers  who  have  preferred  to  use  the  Bible.  I  hav^ 
had  the  same  conscientious  scruples  about  introducing  the  Bible 
as  Dr.  Kohler  said,  still  we  should  have  reverence  for  the  word 
of  God.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  word  of  God?  It  is  contained 
in  the  Bible.  For  me,  the  whole  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  the 
Psalms  and  everything.  Let  it  not  go  forth  that  here  it  was 
said  the  Bible  is  not  our  text-book,  that  we  cannot  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  children.  I  do  feel  that  the  Bible  as  a  whole 
is  the  Word  of  God. 

Rabbi  Ehrenreich — I  am  one  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary.  I  am,  however,  as  very  many  of  you  know, 
not  an  orthodox  Jew.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  an  ultra. 
I  have  been  trying  to  delve  into  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of 
Reform  Judaism  as  understood  by  the  Conference,  but  have  been 
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unable  to  fathom  them  so  far.  I  am  astounded  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  should  make  the  statement^ 
that  the  Bible  is  not  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  we  can  not  teach 
it  as  such,  cannot  teach  it  as  the  basis  of  Judaism.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  Talmud  is  not,  and  the  Midrash  is  not.  What 
is?  What  are  we  to  use  as  basis  for  the  instruction  of  our 
children  ? 

Rahbi  Philipson — Tliis  is  the  first  word  I  have  spoken  from 
the  floor.  I  do  so,  only  in  order  to  throw  what  I  hope 
will  be  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters.  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
understood  what  Dr.  Kohler  meant.  What  Dr.  Kohler  meant, 
I  believe,  is  this:  not  only  the  Bible,  but  everything  that  has 
been  brought  forth  by  the  spirit  of  Jewish  tradition  is  our  Torah. 

Rahbi  Kohler — ^That  is  it. 

Rahbi  Philipson — His  expression  was  unfortunate  possibly,  but 
this  is  what  was  meant.  And  since  this  is  an  experience  meeting, 
I  may  simply  state,  that  in  my  own  school,  we  try  to  do  that; 
we  combine  with  the  Bible  instruction,  the  instruction  from  the 
Talmud  and  Midrash,  and  the  whole  trend  of  the  Jewish  spirit 
through  the  ages. 

Rabbi  Schulrnan — It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  what  Dr. 
Kohler  said  has  been  misunderstood.  We  are  not  Karaites  nor 
'Bibliolaters.    The  genuine  Jew  is  influenced  by  his  traditions. 

Rabbi  Solomon — My  idea  in  speaking  about  Biblical  histories, 
etc.,  was,  that  what  we  want  to  do  in  the  Sunday  School,  is  to 
try  to  bring  the  children  to  the  Bible,  and  not  take  them  from  it. 
Now  I  also  feel  that  there  was  absolutely  no  occasion  for  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  of  Union  College  on  this  subject  of  the 
Bible.  If  he  or  anybody  else,  would  have  examined  the  series 
of  lessons  I  prepared  for  the  teachers,  he  would  have  seen  that 
it  was  not  the  word  of  the  Bible,  but  the  whole  tradition  of 
Judaism,  up  to  the  time  where  Talmudic  history  begins,  that 
was  outlined.  I  did  say  it  should  be  arranged  in  whatever 
chronological  order  we  wished.     We  can  take  Kings  and  Chron- 
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icles  and  put  them  together — it  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  it  is  a 
possible  one. 
The  meeting  adjourned. 


Friday  Evening,  November  12,  1909. 

The  Conference  service  was  held  in  Temple  Emanu-El.  After 
the  regular  service  for  Sabbath  Eve  from  the  Union  Prayer 
Book,  a  passage  from  the  Bible  was  read  by  Rabbi  J.  Leon 
Magnes,  after  which  the.  Conference  Sermon  was  preached  by 
Rabbi  H.  6.  Enelow.  (cf.  Appendix  i.)  The  memorial  ad- 
dress on  Samuel  Adler,  in  honor  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  was  delivered  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Silverman, 
(cf.  Appendix  ;.)  The  services  were  concluded  with  prayer 
and   benediction  by   Rabbi  W.   S.   Friedman. 

Saturday  Morning,  November  13,  1909. 

On  Sabbath  morning  the  pulpits  of  congregations  in  Greater 
New  York  and  vicinity  were  occupied  by  members  of  the  Con- 
ference  as  follows: 

Agudath  Yesharim  (113  E.  86th  St.) .  .Rabbi  Wm.  H.  Greenburg 

Anshe  Chesed Rabbi  David  Lefkowitz 

Ahavath  Chesed  Shaar  Hashoma3dm ....  Rabbi  Adolph  Guttmacher 

Bene  Yeshurum Rabbi  Henry  Cohen 

Beth  El Rabbi  Kaufman  Kohler 

Beth  Israel  Bikur  Choi  in   Rabbi  George  Zepin 

Emanu-El Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz 

Hand  in  Hand   Rabbi  Ephraim  Frisch 

Rodeph  Shalom Rabbi  Louis  Grossman 

Temple  Israel  of  Harlem Rabbi  Abram  Simon 

West  End  S3niagogue Rabbi  M.  Priedlander 

Brooklyn. 

Beth  Elohim  (Keap  St.)    Rabbi  Tobias  Schanfarber 

Beth  Elohim  (State  St.) .Rabbi  Nathan  Krass 


• 
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Israel   : Rabbi  Emanuel  Kahn 

Newark. 
B'nai  Jeshurun Eabbi  Morris  Newfield 

Sunday  Morning,  November  14,  1909. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  following  pulpits  were  occupied  by 
members  of  the  Conference : 

Beth  El  Eabbi  David  Philipson 

Emanu-El Rabbi   Louis   Wolsey 

fRabbi  Leo.  M.  Franklin 
The  Free  Synagogue -{Rabbi  Wm.  S.  Friedman 

[Rabbi  Moses  J.  Gries 

Monday  Morning,  November  15,  1909. 

On  Monday  morning  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Government  Im- 
migration Station  at  Ellis  Island,  where,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Hon.  William  Williams,  an  opportunity  was  given  the  members 
of  the  Conference  to  observe  the  Immigration  OflBce  in  operation. 

Monday  Afternoon. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rabbi  Simon  R.  Cohen. 
The  minutea  of  Friday's  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 
The  report  of.  the  Committee  on  Social  and  Religious  Union 
was  presented  by  its  Chairman,  Rabbi  Louis  Wolsey. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  UNION. 

To    the   Oncers    and    Members    of    the   Central    Conference   of   American 
Rabbis: 

Brethren:  Your  Committee  on  Social  and  Religious  Union,  to  which 
was  entrusted  the  task  of  making  further  inquiry  and  gathering  statis- 
tics in  the  matter  of  institutional  work  in  our  various  congregations, 
adopted  the  same  plan  that  has  been  in  use  by  this  Committee  for  the 
last  three  years,  namely,  the  sending  out  of  questionaires  to  our  col- 
leagues. We  sent  out  164  of  these  questionaires,  to  which  was  attached 
an  appeal  for  an  answer.    It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  appeal  for  a  reply, 
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and  the  appeal  brought  forth  results.  Out  of  the  164  questionaires  97 
were  answered,  a  figure  which  represents,  if  not  greater  activity  in  our 
congregations,  at  least  an  awakening  to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  an 
epistolary  etiquette  even  in  our  Conference.  We  were  favored  with  67 
replies  last  year.  Nearly  sixty  percent  answered  this  year,  as  over 
against  less  than  forty  percent  for  1908.  These  97  answers  represent 
congregations  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  19,113,  or  perhaps  a 
total  of  •  76,462  souls,  figures  which  we  cite  merely  to  indicate  the  im- 
mense possibilities  of  social  religious  activity  in  American  Judaism.  Our 
own  Conference,  in  acting  as  a  sort  of  clearance  house  for  statistics, 
might  also  be  regarded  as  a  centralizing  and  unifying  agency  in  the  re- 
ligious socialization  of  a  very  considerable  Jewish  population. 

Only  seven  of  our  colleagues  report  Men's  Clubs  in  their  congrega- 
tions, which  clubs  are  quite  various  in  their  activities.  They  are  literary 
or  philanthropic  or  social.  One  has  papers  and  discussions  on  Jewish 
topics,  another  conducts  organ  recitals,  a  third  entertains  some  noted 
guest  once  a  month,  while  still .  another  conducts  a  lecture  course  or  con- 
fines its  activity  to  charitable  purposes.  It  is  a  matter  of  more  than  pass- , 
ing  interest  for  us  to  note  that  there  are  so  few  Men's  Clubs  in  our  con- 
gregations. When  we  consider  that  67  of  our  colleagues  report  that  they 
have  at  least  one  women's  organization,  while  most  of  the  remainder 
have  a  section  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  we  are  very  strongly  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  in  Reform  Judaism  the  synagog  has  been  very 
much  femininized.  The  situation  suggests  a  subject  for  a  paper  for  next 
year's  Conference.  What  is  responsible  for  the  condition?  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility to  be  found  in  Reform  Judaism  itself,  or  in  the  modern  life 
with  which  Reform  was  meant  to  deal,  or  with  social  conditions,  or  with 
modern  religious  life? 

The  women's  societies  very  largely  concern  themselves  with  the  needs 
of  the  Temple.  They  raise  money  for  carpets  and  furniture;  they  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  choirs,  or  they  help  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  Temple, 
or  they  buy  an  organ  or  purchase  the  decorations.  They  encourage  at- 
tendance at  services,  solicit  new  members,  conduct  Sunday-School  enter- 
tainments and  acquaint  the  members  with  one  another.  Many  of  them 
are  sewing  circles  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  while  others  are  literary  in 
character. 

Forty-two  report  Bible  classes,  eight  of  which  are  Chautauqua  cir- 
cles, and  four  of  which  are  conducted  by  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
One  of  these  classes  is  composed  of  students  from  the  local  university. 
One  has  a  course  in  the  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  feature 
which  is  recommended  for  the  use  of  those  who  could  succeed  in  forming 
a  Bible  class  if  the  stimulus  of  novelty  were  added  to  its  study.  One  of 
these  classes  is  for  young  men,  three  for  Sunday-School  teachers  and  seven 
for  post-confirmants.    In  few  cases  has  there  been  any  notation  as  to  how 
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much  interest  is  shown,  and  where  there  is  answer  to  the  question,  it  is 
to  say  that  the  classes  are  either  small  or  that  interest  is  not  great.  We 
strongly  suspect  that  the  majority  of  these  Bible  classes  lead  a  rather 
precarious  existence.  We  are  led  to  observe  that,  where  the  s^niagog  has 
become  exclusively  a  house  of  worship,  it  has  lost  much.  We  believe 
that,  if  we  could  again  introduce  the  school  house  into  the  Temple,  we 
would  not  complain  quite  so  frequently  of  empty  pews. 

An  interesting  phase  of  our  congregational  life  is  the  solicitude  befng 
actively  evidenced  by  our  colleagues  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
adolescent.  80  report  some  organization  for  the  young  people.  19  of 
these  organizations  are  specifically  post-confirmation  classes  or  clubs, 
5»ome  under  the  name  of  Temple  Alumni.  They  study  Jewish  and  secular 
literature,  Jewish  history,  Jewish  Customs  and  Ceremonials,  or  they  are 
organized  into  glee  and  choral  societies,  or  athletic  clubs,  or  they  give 
entertainments  the  revenues  of  which  are  devoted  to  charity,  or  thoy  do 
some  dramatic  work,  or  they  are  sometimes  play-clubs,  either  for  social 
or  philanthropic  purposes. 

Thirty-nine  report  Junior  or  Children's  Choirs,  that  sing  either  in 
'  the  Religious  School  or  at  the  Sabbath  morning  services,  or  on  special 
occasions,  as,  for  example,  on  Shabuoth.  One  has  a  children's  orchestra. 
One  hopes  to  graduate  his  young  people's  choir  into  the  regular  choir 
for  Sabbath  services.  Perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  Jewish  melo- 
dies will  be  sung  by  Jewish  voices  in  the  synagog. 

We  are  surprised  to  note  that  there  are  still  some  of  our  congrega- 
tions without  any  library.  71  answer  that  their  synagogs  are  so  equip- 
ped, and  four  report  that  they  are  planning  a  library.  A  few  are  equipped 
with  a  stereopticon,  with  Biblical  pictures  that  are  very  useful  on  all 
occasions.  Perhaps  it  might  be  wise  for  our  colleagues  living  in  cities 
where  there  are  public  libraries  to  persuade  their  congregations  to  in- 
stall a  Jewish  corner  in  those  libraries. 

Lecture  courses  seeni  to  be  growing  in  popularity,  for  32  report  such 
activity  under  the  auspices  of  the  congregation,  or  of  one  of  its  societies, 
while  six  had  lectures  occasionally,  and  five  more  are  planning  courses 
for  this  year.     Only  eight  reported  any  such  activity  last  year. 

At  a  time  when  the  immigrant  looms  large  upon  the  American  Jew- 
ish horizon  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  congregations  are  busying 
themselves  with  his  education  and  Americanization.  Eleven  report  night 
classes  for  the  teaching  of  English  and  American  citizenship,  six  conduct 
a  settlement,  two  aim  to  provide  the  immigrant  with  work,  three  have 
established  a  kindergarten  for  his  children,  and  in  Galveston  the  local 
congregation  has  an  immigration  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
our  new  citizens  throughout  the  South  and  West.  In  most  cases  this 
work  is  done  by  independent  organizations,  but  our  colleagues  report  that 
they  are  personally  active  in  such  work.    Our  colleagues  in  Seattle,  Selma, 
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Salt  Lake,  Oakland,  Evansville,  Jacksonville  and  Pensacola,  Fla.,  report 
that  there  is  "no  need"  of  any  such  activity  in  their  conununities.  This 
information  might  be  communicated  to  our  various  removal  offices.  The 
suggestion  is  offered  as  a  help  towards  solving  our  problem  of  conges- 
tion. One  of  our  colleagues  reports  that  he  has  organized  a  congregation 
and  a  charitable  society  among  the  immigrants,  another  conducts  Friday 
evening  services  in  their  neighborhood,  while  still  another  is  in  charge  of 
a  local  branch  of  the  Industrial  Kemoval  Office. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above  activities  we  have  reported  to  us  such 
organizations  as  a  Temple  Club  of  boys  of  the  Sunday-School,  a  Sunday- 
School  Normal,  Sisterhoods  of  Personal  Service,  a  Young  Women's  Guild 
that  maintains  a  ward  at  a  local  hospital,  a  society  composed  of  soldiers 
stationed  at  local  forts,  a  Free  Daily  Kindergarten,  a  Talmud  Torah,  a 
Board  of  Ushers  composed  of  the  young  men,  an  Acquaintance  Committee 
that  calls  on  new  members  and  strangers  and  introduces  them  to  the 
older  members  at  various  gatherings.  Cemetery  Associations  and  classes 
at  gymnasiums. 

A  significant  fact  of  modern  Jewish  religious  life  is  the  transference 

• 

of  the  Seder  celebration  from  the  home  to  the  synagog.     This  is  true  of 

much  of  the  religious  life  of  the  modern  Jew — ^the 
Pesach.  answers  to  our  questionaire  force  us  to  that  con- 

clusion, whether  it  is  to  our  liking  or  not.  29  col- 
leagues report  that  they  have  a  congregational  Seder.  Four  of  these 
Seders  were  held  on  the  second  night  of  Pesach.  In  addition  to  this,  19 
have  the  Seder  celebrated  by  the  entire  Sunday-School,  to  some  of  which 
the  parents  are  invited,  and  most  all  say  that  great  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  these  congregational  celebrations.  A  few  answers  report  the 
congregational  Seder  with  an  apology,  for  they  say  that  this  innovation 
is  merely  intended  to  show  the  members  how  to  celebrate  the  first 
evening  of  the  Passover  in  the  home. 

Many  devote  the  three  or  four  weeks  preceding  the  Passover  to  pul- 
pit and  personal  appeals  to  celebrate  the  Seder,  some  adding  to  these  ap- 
peals a  public  rehearsal  of  the  ceremonies,  one  such  rehearsal  having 
as  many  as  one  thousand  people  present.  Spme  urge  the  people  to  pur- 
chase Haggadas,  and  a  few  distribute  them  among  their  members.  Three 
report  that  they  have  the  confirmation  class  at  their  home  the  first  night 
of  Passover. 

One  encourages  the  Passover  sentiment  by  lectures  on  Jewish  cere- 
monials, another  talks  to  the  children  with  the  aid  of  lantern  slides,  and 
a  third  has  the  choir  sing  Handel's  oratorio,  "Israel  in  Egypt." 

Our  answers  to  the  question,  "What  means  do  you  employ  to  interest 
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the  people  in  the  observance  of  Sukkoth?"  lead  to  the  same  conclusion 

which  we  have  arrived  at  in  our  review  of  the 
Sukkoth.  statistics  with  reference  to  the  Passover.     53  re- 

port the  erection  of  a  Sukkah  either  in  the  Temple, 
or  in  the  vestry  rooms,  or  adjacent  to  the  Temple.  In  the  Sukkah  the 
people  gather,  say  the  Kiddush  blessing  and  the  Motzi.  Whatever  be 
our  views  on  this  matter  of  the  Temple  Sukkah,  the  verdict  is  inevitable 
that  renewed  interest  in  the  holiday  is  nearly  everywhere  manifest. 
Perhaps  there  have  been  many  innovations,  perhaps  there  has  been  a 
change  of  method  and  manner,  but  the  new  has  unquestionably  been 
built  upon  the  foundations  of  the  old.  Some  have  a  children's  harvest 
service,  and  distribute  the  fruits  which  the  children  offer  upon  the  altar 
to  the  various  local  institutions  of  charity.  Many  decorate  the  pulpit 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  others  have  a  service  of  song,  and  some  even 
use  the  day  to  have  the  children  present  gifts  to  one  another.  One  de- 
votes Simchath  Torah  to  a  congregational  social.  In  Philadelphia  a  pil- 
grimage is  made  to  the  Farm  School. 

Ten  give  a  dance  for  the  children  on  Purim;  two  celebrate  the  day 
with    a    social    gathering;    sixty -nine    have    a    children's    entertainment, 

either  with  a  Purim  play  or  living  pictures  of  the 
Purim.  Esther   story,   or   stereopticon   views,   or  various 

recitations  and  other  exercises.  One  has  a  congre- 
gational banquet  on  this  day.  Two  encourage  the  children  to  have  mask- 
ing parties  and  collect  money  for  some  Temple  project.  In  most  cases 
the  old  idea  of  sNlachmonos  is  still  observed. 

This  holiday  is  still  celebrated  by  nearly  everyone  with  some  exer- 
cises for  the  children.     The  candles  are  lighted,  not  alone  in  the  Temple, 

but  also  in  the  home.  In  many  cases  the  candles 
Chanukkah.  and  a  cheap  candelabra  are  distributed  to  the  chil- 

dren. One  has  a  children's  party,  many  have  a 
play,  some  have  living  pictures  of  either  Maccabean  or  Biblical  charac- 
ters, and  one  celebrates  the  opening  evening  with  a  rendition  of  Handel's 
oratorio,  "Judas  Maccabseus." 

But  all  the  work  of  the  synagog  is  not  done  within  the  walls  of  the 
Temple.  Many  are  interested  in  civic  matters:  some  conduct  the  local 
Jewish  charities,  others  either  contribute  to  the  salary  of,  or  provide,  a 
Jewish  chaplain  for  the  local  prisons  or  the  local  United  States  forts. 
One  congregation  supports  two  beds  at  a  children's  free  hospital,  one 
establishes  an  industrial  school,  several  have  religious  schools  in  the 
congested  districts,  and  some  provide  for  Jewish  religious  instruction  in 
the  local  deaf  and  dmnb  asylums.  An  interesting  custom  of  one  col- 
league is  the  welcoming  of  the  unaffiliated  to  the  Temple,  who  is  solicited 
for  membership,  introduced  to  the  congregation,  and  whose  name  is  read 
out  from  the  pulpit  and  given  a  blessing,  together  with  a  reminder  of  a 
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member's  duty.  In  most  congregations  the  stranger  and  the  unaffiliated 
are  welcomed  to  the  Temple,  and  free  seats  provided  for  them.  Some 
send  out  printed  invitations,  particularly  to  the  traveling  salesmen  who 
happen  to  be  stopping  at  the  local  hotels.  This  work  is  usually  done 
by  the  young  people,  who  look  over  the  hotel  registers,  find  out  the  names 
that  appear  to  be  Jewish,  and  leave  cards  in  their  mail  boxes.  In  one 
case  those  cards  contain  an  "announcement  of  the  sermon  subject  for  the 
folloAving  Sabbath  evening. 

Besides  the  organizations  already  mentioned,  the  young  people  are 
interested  in  the  congregation  by  being  entrusted  with  the  work  of  usher- 
ing, or  with  the  conduct  of  Sabbath-School  services,  or  with  the  work  ot 
teaching  in  the  Sabbath-School.  Three  conduct  special  Yom  Kippur 
services  for  the  young  people  between  the  hours  of  2  and  3:30  o'clock. 

The  suggestion  made  by  this  Committee  three  years  ago,  that  our 
colleagues  aim  to  have  occasional  meetings  of  the  congregation  either  at 
the  banquet  table  or  at  socials,  has  been  bearing  fruit.  Some  have  such 
meetings  as  often  as  every  month.  One  gives  it  the  character  of  a  fam- 
ily reunion.  At  these  meetings  religious  conditions  are  discussed,  or 
some  topic  of  current  interest  considered.  In  this  manner  the  members 
of  the  congregation  become  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  some  feel 
that  this  is  an  agency  which  combats  quite  successfully  the  formation 
of  factions. 

The  attitude  of  most  of  our  answers  is  favorable  to  these  institutions 
and  innovations  in  congregational  life.     Many  of  our  colleagues  do  not 

venture  an  answer  to  this  question  at  all.  The 
The  Effect.  majority  feels  that  all  these  celebrations  and  insti- 

tutional creations  have  helped  to  deepen  the  inter- 
.est  of  the  members  in  the  synagog  and  in  each  other,  that  they  have 
heightened  interest  in  Jewish  matters  generally,  that  they  have  helped 
to  make  the  Temple  a  center  for  Jewish  communal  life,  that  they  unite 
parent  and  child  in  worship,  that  they  religionize  social  functions,  that 
they  stimulate  the  Jewish  consciousness,  that  they  prevent  disintegra- 
tion, and  that  they  at  least  serve  to  keep  the  congregation  alive.  In  the 
last  instance  we  fear  that  they  do  not  justify  themselves,  for  if  the  in- 
novation is  introduced  to  create  a  spirit,  rather  than  express  a  spirit 
that  is  already  there,  then  the  innovation  is  but  a  novelty  or  a  grateful 
diversion  that  must  perish.  These  institutions  must  be  used  merely  as 
an  outlet  for  the  social  and  religious  consciousness.  Give  our  people  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  latent  Jewish  consciousness,  and  that  con- 
sciousness will  be  stimulated  and  developed.  But  create  a  class,  a  club, 
a  Seder,  in  order  to  be  able  to  show  in  the  newspaper  or  your  weekly  or 
annual  bulletin  "What  we  have  done,"  and  the  vitality  of  the  religious 
life  of  your  congregation  will  be  proportionate  to  the  duration  of  their 
interest  in  a  novelty. 
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One  aspect  of  this  review  must  here  be  noted.  We  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  fact  that  much  of  our  religious  activity  is  confined  to  the 
synagog.  This  constrains  one  of  our  colleagues  to  remark  that  these  in- 
stitutions are  only  a  substitute,  and  that  they  "tend  to  transfer  'home 
life'  to  *synagog  life.**'  He  errs  if  he  thinks  that  that  is  either  their 
purpose  or  tendency.  The  synagog  has  risen  in  importance  because  the 
home  was  first  de-religionized  and  de-Judaized.  But  we  must  also  re- 
member that  the  education  of  the  child  is  today  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  schoolmaster,  and  hence  all  the  greater  is  the  demand  made  upon 
that  teacher  for  more  scientific  preparation.  The  synagog  is  the  victim 
of  circumstances.  It  is  compelled  to  do  what  the  home  either  refuses 
or  neglects  to  do. 

Recognizing,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  all  these  activities  in  our 
synagogal  life,  this  Committee  recommends  to  the  Conference: 

1st.  That  the  Committee  on  Social  and  Keligious  Union  be  empow- 
ered to  gather  more  statistics  upon  this  subject. 

2d.  That  it  be  authorized  to  make  a  reprint  of  this  report,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  officers  and  workers  of  our  congregations  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  formation  of  clubs,  classes,  societies,  gather- 
ings and  the  institution  of  entertainments  and  celebrations  of  a  religious 
and  Jewish  character. 

3d.  That  this  Committee  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  data 
with  reference  to  the  various  confirmation  exercises  for  the  use  of  our 
members. 

4th.  That  this  Committee  publish  from  time  to  time  a  bulletin  in- 
dicating the  organizations  and  innovations  which  our  congregations  are 
introducing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Louis  Wolsey,  Chairman, 
Emil  W.  Leipzigeb. 

The  report  was  on  motion   received  and  taken  up  seriatim. 

The  first  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  second  recommendation  was  read. 

Rabbi  Stolz — I  would  suggest  that  they  use  the  word  ^^reprint,'^ 
and  that  the  word  "tract"  be  omitted.  Furthermore,  the  number 
to  be  printed  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Rabbi  Raisin — The  word  "reprint"  would  not  express  it.  I 
think  if  we  send  a  digest  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  committee 
it  will  be  better.  I  move,  that  a  digest  of  the  report  be  made 
and  distributed  by  the  committee.     Seconded. 
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Rabbi  Friedlander — I  suggest  that  the  committee  discourage 
the  congregational  Seder.  I  have  always  felt  that  a  Seder  held 
in  the  synagogue,  conducted  by  the  Eabbi  and  the  children, 
was  more  of  a  dramatic  performance  than  an  act  of  worship. 
I  have  always  felt  that  the  function  erf  Eeform  Judaism  is  to 
eliminate  all  such  performances  and  ceremonies,  that  have 
no  application  to  modern  thought  and  no  particular  bearing 
upon  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  the  modem  Jew,  and  to 
retain  all  such  ceremonies  and  practices  as  do  have  a  bearing 
upon  modem  Jewish  life,  and  we  should  act  accordingly.  If  a 
Seder  is  such  a  ceremony,  that  to  this  day  it  has  a  religious,  and 
particularly  a  historical,  bearing  upon  Judaism  everywhere,  es- 
pecially upon  American  Judaism,  then  we  should  not  cheapen 
it,  by  making  it  a  mere  dramatic,  performance.  I  urge  that 
this  committee  suggest  to  our  colleagues,  the  members  of  the 
Conference,  that  they  discourage  the  congregational  Seder. 

Rabbi  Stolz — If  the  members  wish  this  report  to  reach  the  con- 
gregations, we  should  call  it  a  reprint.  If  we  call  it  a  digest,  it 
will  have  to  go  to  the  Finance  Committee,  and  the  chances  are 
that  they  would  reject  it.  I  amend  to  use  the  word  "reprint'^  in- 
stead of  ^^digest.^^     Seconded. 

Rabbi  Kaplan — My  experience  has  been  that  long  communica- 
tions are  not  read;  a  digest  of  this  report  will  be  much  more 
effective  than  a  reprint  of  the  whole  thing. 

Rabbi  Englander — I  feel  that  the  result  of  sending  out  this 
report  in  general,  or  even  a  digest  thereof,  will  commit  the  rabbi 
to  the  carrying  out  of  many  of  these  suggestions,  when  it  may  be 
impossible  or  inadvisable  for  him  to  carry  them  out  at  all. 

The  Chair — I  put  the  amendment  of  Eabbi  Stolz,  that  the 
committee  make  a  reprint  of  the  report  and  send  it  out  to  the 
congregations. 

The  amendment  was  carried. 

The  third   recommendation  was  read. 

Rabbi  Wolsey — Some  of  us,  perhaps,  continue  the  same  pro- 
gram from  year  to  year,  just  as  one  preacher,  not  a  rabbi, 
preached  the  same  sermon  every  Sunday  of  the  year.     We  ought 
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to   make  our   program   a  little   bit   elastic,   and   find   out   what 
the  others  are  doing. 

Rabbi  Moses — I  have  a  few  thoughts  on  this  subject,  based 
on  experience.  I  have  traveled  along  the  line  of  program-making 
for  confirmation,  from  the  very  point  of  the  beginning,  to  the 
point  which  our  colleague  here  suggests,  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  we  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  old  way 
we  have  traveled  so  far  away  from.  Confirmation  exercises 
have  become  a  show  and  a  farce.  At  my  last  confirmation,  1 
became  so  disgusted  with  myself,  because  it  was  more  of  a  show, 
more  of  a  declamation  than  ever,  that  I  determined  to  hence- 
forth have  the  children  recite  various  sections  of  real  religious 
nature,  preceded  by  one  or  two  prayers,  not  by  a  confession,  but 
rather  by  a  declaration,  and  a  concluding  prayer,  and  this  pro- 
gram shall  not  vary  from  year  to  3^ear.  Every  child  that  goes 
through  a  confirmation  class,  shall  know  that  it  will  not  differ 
from  year  to  year.  The  prayers  become  dearer  to  the  different 
congregations  from  year  to  year. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  fourth  recommendation  was  read. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — The  wisdom  of  this  seems  questionable. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  committee  each  year,  to  bring  in  a 
report,  based  on  its  labors  during  the  year.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity of  this  committee  issuing  monthly  bulletins;  once  a  year 
is  sufiicient.  The  result  of  its  investigations  during  the  year 
can  be  embodied  in  the  report  made  here,  and,  if  found  suffi 
ciently  valuable,  can  be  issued  separately  from  year  to  year. 

The   fourth   recommendation  was   rejected. 

Rabbi  Gries — It  would  be  wise  to  omit  the  question  of  appro- 
priation from  this  general  report,  and  that,  before  the  Executive 
Committee  meets,  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  ask  each  com- 
mittee what  its  needs  will  be. 

The  fifth  recommendation  was  withdrawn. 

Rabbi  Joseph  Leuclit — In  that  report  there  was  something  that 
appealed  to  me,  namely,  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
Jewish  service  will  be  sung  by  Jewish  voices.  At  present  it  is 
not  done.     Among  the  questions  which  the  committee  sends  out. 
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there  ought  to  be  one  that  has  never  been  there,  asking  the 
rabbis,  how  many  Jewish  singers  they  have  in  their  choir.  If 
the  answer  should  come,  that  there  are  none  at  all,  then  the 
reason  for  this  should  be  asked.  At  present  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  as  I  am  well  informed,  no  Jewish  singer  can  get 
any  engagement  in  a  Christian  church.  While  that  is  the  cus- 
tom of  many  churches,  we  have  allowed  the  singers  of  all  faiths 
to  sing  in  our  services.  I  move,  that  in  the  future  questionaires 
that  are  sent  out,  this  matter  should  be  investigated.  * 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  report  as  a  whole,  was  then  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  instruction  of  Blind,  Deaf 
Mutes,  etc.,  was  again  taken  up.  The  first  recommendation  was 
read  and  adopted. 

The  second  recommendation  was  read. 

Rabbi  Gries — I  move  that  this  committee  be  instructed  to  con- 
fer with  the  President  and  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College,  in  regard  to  giving  religious  instruction  to  young 
men,  who  desire  to  undertake  that  work. 

Rabbi  Hirsch — You  are  trying  to  fasten  on  our  theological 
seminaries  something  they  should  not  be  burdened  with.  The 
procedure  in  medical  science  is  this:  the  man  who  wants  to 
devote  himself  to  the  treatment  of  defectives,  takes  a  thorough 
medical  course  and  after  that  he  specializes.  So  with  theology. 
If  there  is  one  who  wishes  to  devote  himself  to  defectives,  let 
him  first  go  through  the  seminary;  then  let  him  go  to  instructors, 
who  prepare  men  for  the  instruction  of  the  defective.  A  Jewish 
defective  is  not  particularly  differentiated  from  a  non-Jewish 
defective.  If  he  wants  religious  instruction,  he  can  get  this  at 
the  seminary.  There  is  no  special  theology  or  religion  for  a 
defective.  Being  connected  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
of  Illinois  for  the  last  six  years,  and  in  almost  daily  contact 
with  defectives  and  men  who  handle  defectives,  I  cannot  see 
what  a  theological  school  has  to  do  with  the  preparation  for 
this  defective  work.  If  graduates  from  the  Hebrew- Union  Col- 
lege feel  called  to  devote  themselves  to  defectives,  they  can  go  to 
other  instructors  where  they  can  be  prepared. 
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Rabbi  Simon — It  happens  tliat  we  had  in  Washington,  a  young 
Jewish  man,  Samuel  Cohen,  who  had  been  going  to  the  college 
at  Washington  for  several  years.  While  taking  the  University 
work  in  Washington,  I  learned  the  art  of  talking  with  him  with 
the  hands.  I  mapped  out  Jewish  history  for  him.  It  was  a 
great  nervous  strain.  He  felt  called  to  be  a  preacher  among 
the  deaf  mutes.  Knowing  all  about  the  deaf  language,  he 
felt  that  he,  as  a  deaf  mute,  could  do  better  among  them,  than 
one  wlio  was  not  a  deaf  mute,  one  who  simply  learned  some- 
thing about  the  science  of  the  language.  I  inquired  of  Drs. 
Kohler  and  Schechter,  if  something  could  not  be  done  for  him. 
He  has  already  had  the  necessary  training  in  his  language;  he 
has  had  suflBcient  academic  training;  what  he  needs  is  training 
at  a  teachers'  college  or  some  theological  school,  where,  in  two 
or  three  years,  he  would  get  sufficient  training  to  do  work  among 
the  Jewish  deaf  mutes. 

Rabbi  Kohler — I  would  like  for  the  Conference  to  look  at 
this  proposition  from  that  viewpoint  from  which  I  am  quite 
certain,  the  Board  of  Grovernors  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
whose  power  and  authority  are  supreme,  look  upon  it,  viz.,  from 
the  financial  point  of  view.  In  order  to  have  a  class  of  defec- 
tives at  the  college,  you  must  have  a  professor  able  to  teach  de- 
fectives. While  we  all  agree  that  it  is  highly  desirable,  I  think 
it  is,  however,  a  petition  which  will  not  be  readily  granted  by 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  financial  problems  of  the  school. 

Rabbi  Simon — I  will  change  it;  we  recommend  that  the  Con- 
ference suggest  to  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  and  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  the  advisability 
of  arranging  courses  for  the  rabbinical  training  of  such,  as  would 
make  work  among  the  deaf  mutes  their  life  work. 

Rabbi  GrUs — In  England  they  have  those  who  can  do  work 
among  the  deaf  mutes,  and  we  may  in  time,  get  such  in  this 
countrv. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  third  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  fourth  recommendation  was  read.  . 
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Rahbi  Quitman — I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  appealing  to 
the  congregations.  If  we  do  anything  at  all,  we  ought  to  appeal 
to  the  political  bodies  of  each  State,  that  the  State  provide 
chaplains  for  the  Jewish  delinquents  in  their  various  institutions, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  State  of  ITew  York. 

Rdbhi  Eirsch — Maybe  the  State  of  New  York  allows  the  ap- 
pointment of  sectarian  preachers  under  its  law  for  these  insti- 
tutions; the  State  of  Illinois  does  not.  The  State  of  Illinois 
employs  a  non-sectarian  chaplain,  which  is  a  euphemistic  name 
for  Protestant  chaplain.  In  Chicago  we  have  employed  a  Jewish 
chaplain.  In  our  State  you  cannot  get  it  done  through  the 
political  bodies;  it  is  against  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  I 
spoke  with  the  Governor  about  this  thing;  he  said,  "There  is 
no  fund  for  a  Jewish  chaplain;  you  will  get  the  privilege  of 
having  your  chaplain  recognized;  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.^' 

Rabbi  Silverman — In  New  York  State  the  law  provides  that 
the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  certain  number  of  chaplains,  it 
rests  with  his  discretion  whom  he  shall  ftppoint.  Dr.  Nathan 
Stern  is  appointed  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Rabbi  Stern — ^The  supervisors  of  the  prison  appointed  me. 

The  fifth  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  sixth  recommendation  was  read.  Mr.  Aaron  W.  Levy, 
representing  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Organizations  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  was  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  for  ten 
minutes. 

Mr.  Levy — I  want  to  say  that  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Or- 
ganizations of  this  State,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
feels  honored  at  being  permitted  through  its  representative  to 
address  so  distinguished  a  gathering  of  the  leaders  in  Israel 
upon  this  topic.  I,  for  myself,  feel  much  difiidence  indeed,  being 
a  layman,  in  addressing  your  honorable  body  upon  such  a  subject. 
Yet  I  hope  you  will  indulge  me  for  the  few  minutes  granted 
to  express  some  thoughts  on  this  subject,  which  I  consider  of 
much  importance  to  Judaism  at  large. 

Without  desiring  to  arouse  any  antagonism  to  the  particular 
nomenclature  of  the  Rabbi,  we  have  been  used  to  calling  a  man 
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who  gives  spiritual  comfort  and  consolation  to  persons  in  in- 
stitutions of  any  kind,  a  chaplain,  so  I  hope  you  will  permit  me 
to  use  that  name.  The  question  of  appointing  Jewish  chaplains 
is  not  a  purely  Jewish  question.  On  the  contrary,  the  theory  is 
that  inasmuch  as  quite  a  respectable  proportion  of  the  enlisted 
men  in  the  army  and  navy  are  Jews,  and  as  they  are  now,  except 
in  one  single  instance,  without  religious  training  or  teaching  or 
advice  of  any  sort,  that  it  is  for  us  as  Jews,  and  particularly, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  say,  for  this  Conference  of  Eabbis,  to  ask  the 
authorities  to  appoint  at  least  one  or  two  or  more  Jewish  chap- 
lains, in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  now  have  a  gieat  many 
Catholic  and  Protestant  chaplains.  The  particular  reason  for 
the  interest  taken  in  this  subject,  by  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Organizations,  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  has  received  several 
letters  from  young  men,  who  are  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
both  in  the  army  and  navy,  complaining  that  they  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  visits  from  rabbis,  while  they  may  be  lo- 
cated at  places  where  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  participate  in 
the  rites  of  their  faith.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  what  difficulties 
and  hindrances  our  boys  in  the  army  and  navy  labor  under,  by 
reason  of  being  thrown'  into  very  close  contact  with  a  very  large 
majority  of  non-Jews.  The  authorities  have  appointed  chaplains 
of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  faiths,  but  there  are  no  Jews. 
The  Jewish  boy  accordingly,  feels  that  he  is  set  back.  He  is 
separated  from  his  communion,  and  he  has  no  chance  of  pour- 
ing out  his  soul  or  giving*  vent  to  his  thoughts  or  seeking  the 
spirit  of  virtue  from  anybody  professing  the  Jewish  faith.  If 
there  were  a  Jewish  chaplain,  or  several  of  them,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  thousands  of  our  boys  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  who  now  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  Jews,  by 
reason  of  the  great  preponderance  of  the  non-Jewish  element, 
would  stand  out  for  their  faith.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the 
strength  and  the  dignity  and  standing  of  Judaism  to  have  a 
chaplain  who  is  a  real  officer  of  the  Government.  Merely  to  be 
the  rabbi  of  a  neighboring  congregation  would  not  be  enough. 
It  is  stated  by  our  informant,  that  you  must  have  a  uniformed, 
at  least  a  recognized  chaplain,  so  that  he  may  have  free  entree 
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to  the  forts  and  the  other  places  where  soldiers  stay,  and  that 
he  may  be  invested  by  the  Government  with  the  dignity  of  his 
position.  A  Catholic  chaplain,  a  Protestant  chaplain,  is  per- 
mitted to  go.  where  he  wishes  and  engage  in  the  games  and  such 
things,  but  the  Rabbi  must  at  present  stand  aside.  The  Jewish 
boys  ask  you  to  help  them,  that  all  Jews  help  them,  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  those  in  authority,  the  necessity  of  giving  them 
some  standing,  some  representation.  We  all  know  what  burdens 
our  boys  must  labor  under.  Let  us  have  a  chaplain  sent  there, 
who  will  be  recognized  as  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Let  the  Jewish 
faith  have  some  standing,  that  the  Jewish  boys  may  not  be 
ashamed,  that  the  Government  may  recognize  the  proportion  of 
the  Jewish  boys  in  the  army  and  navy.  We  are  wont  to  boast 
of  the  large  numbers  of  boys  who  enlist  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  in  the  time  of  war.  Why  should  we  wait  until  wars 
break  out,  to  do  good  for  our  boys  ?  Let  us,  while  they  are  liv- 
ing, and  while  they  are  working,  in  times  of  peace,  get  for 
them  the  ministry,  the  Jewish  aid  that  they  ask.  It  seems  to 
me,  that  this  body  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  handle  a  problem  like 
this.  We 'ask  your  co-operation.  We  think  it  might  be  well 
that  a  committee  of  your  honorable  body,  take  up  this  question, 
or  that  you,  by  resolution  or  some  other  way,  lend  us  your  assis- 
tance. The  Federation  of  Jewish  Organizations  caused  to  be 
introduced  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  bill,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  more  chaplains,  avoiding,  however, 
the  distinction  implied  in  the  term  "Jewish"  chaplains,  but  with 
the  clear  understanding,  that  such  chaplains  to  be  appointed, 
would  be  Jews.  Because  of  the  hurry  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
act,  this  bill  had  to  go  by  the  board.  When  it  comes  up  at  the 
next  Congress,  we  ask  for  your  support,  for  something  we  think 
every  Jew  in  the  country  should  stand  for,  and  for  which  he 
should  render  his  most  loyal  efforts. 

Rabhi  Hirsch — We  all  agree  upon  this  subject.  The  only 
question  in  my  minds  is,  how  we  can  attain  the  desired  end. 
Are  chaplains  appointed  for  the  regiment,  or  are  they  appointed 
for  districts?     If  appointed  for  regiments  there  is  this  difficulty, 
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though  the  regiment  has  a  certain  number  of  Jewish  boys,  we 
have  to  take  this  fact  into  consideration,  that  the  Jewish  boy 
can  die  and  go  to  heaven  without  the  minister  being  present,  but 
the  Catholic  cannot,  and  probably  neither  the  Protestant.  If 
chaplains  are  appointed  by  districts,  of  course  the  difficulty  can 
be  at  once  obviated.  You  do  not  know  that  I  have  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  Commander  of  the  naval  militia  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  I  was  appointed  during  the  Cuban  War,  but  only 
served  three  days.  What  they  would  have  done  with  me,  if  they 
had  put  me  on  a  ship,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  had  a  hand  in  politics 
somewhat.  If  you  want  to  get  the  thing  done  by  Congress,  you 
have  to  agitate  for  it  at  home.  Get  your  Congressman  to  feel 
that  you  are  interested  in  it,  and  your  congregation  is  interested. 
Deluge  him  with  letters.  Eemind  him  that  election  is  coming 
around  soon.  He  will  work  for  you.  If  you  go  to  Washington, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  you  can  accomplish  anything. 

Rabbi  Calisch — I  move,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body,  that 

chaplains  be  appointed  for  the  Jewish  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.     Seconded. 

Rabbi  DeutsQh — By  appointment,  does  it  mean  that  we  shall 
apply  to  the  Federal  Government? 

Rabbi  Calisch — I  understand  from  Mr.  Levy^s  speech,  that 
these  chaplains  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — Might  it  not  be  well  to  ask  Mr.  Levy 
if  he  has  any  practical  suggestions  to  oifer?  He  has  laid  tho 
matter  before  us;  the  body  he  represents  has  done  work  along 
this  line;  it  is  for  them  to  suggest  how  we  can  best  co-operate 
with  them. 

Mr,  Levy — I  might  say  that  we  received  a  very  large  number 
of  letters  from  representatives  and  Senators  at  Washington, 
stating  that  they  were  heartily  in  favor  of  the  project.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the 
passage  of  an  Act  for  the  appointment  of  more  chaplains,  with 
the  understanding,  that  they  shall  be  Jewish  chaplains,  if 
bodies  like  this,  will  deluge  those  Congressmen  who  have  not 
been  reached,  or  new  ones.     There  is  nothing  further  to  say  on 
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the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Grovermnent  to  appoint,  except 
that  it  is  left  to  the  executive  authority,  which  has  the  appointing 
power. 

The  Chair — ^We  have  not  the  machinery.  Would  your  organi- 
zation undertake  to  transmit  a  resolution  of  ours  to  all  Con- 
gressman? 

Mr,  Levy — With  very  great  pleasure. 

Rabbi  Zepin — I  received  a  communication  last  winter,  asking 
me  if  I  would  accept  the  position  of  chaplain  of  the  army  and 
navy.  I  believe  that  the  whole  matter  has  been  settled,  and  that 
they  are  merely  looking  for  a  man,  or  several  men,  who  will 
undertake  the  work.  However,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  pass  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Levy — Of  course  we  might  wait  until  there  are  vacancies, 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  of  chaplains  as  of  ofl&ce  holders, 
few  die  and  none  resign.  Consequently,  it  was  thought  advisable 
that  for  the  present  there  be  an  agitation  to  the  eflEeSt  that  more 
chaplains  be  appointed,  that  being  the  more  easy  and  more  polite 
way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Rabbi  Deutsch — I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  As 
a  body  of  Jewish  ministers,  who  are  always  opposing  any  com- 
bination of  State  and  Church,  who  are  opposing  the  introduction 
of  the  Bible  into  the  public  schools,  and  Christian  dogma  into 
the  Constitution,  you  are  making  a  most  serious  mistake,  by 
adopting  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  pass  a  law,  giving  any 
Church  recognition.  Do  not  let  it  go  on  record  that  the  Federal 
Government,  or  State  governments,  or  any  government,  has  ever 
been  approached  by  this  body,  with  a  petition  to  recognize  the 
churches. 

Rabbi  Wintner — I  cannot  understand  how  this  idea  has  been 
conceived  here  in  our  midst.  We  always  pride  ourselves  on  the 
great  American  principle  of  religious  and  civil  liberty.  It  is 
the  very  foundation  of  our  republic,  that  State  and  Eeligion  be 
entirely  separate.  Are  we  going*  now  to  endorse  the  idea  of  ap- 
pointing these  officials  in  our  name,  to  officiate  in  the  army 
and  navy?    I  think  we  do  not  appreciate  what  we  are  doing. 
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Rabbi  Schulman — The  theory  of  Drs.  Deutsch  and  Wintner 
at  first  blush,  seems  correct.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  Confer- 
ence has  stood  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Government's  recognition  of  religion  is  simply 
to  extend  certain  courtesies.  When  a  soldier  is  dying,  he  needs 
the  comfort  of  religion,  and  the  Government  simply  recognizes 
that  fact,  and  that  it  must  provide  for  it.  With  respect  to 
marriage,  the  State  allows  a  minister,  by  courtesy,  to  perform 
certain  acts  of  an  officer  of  the  State.  We  therefore,  can  accept 
the  courtesy.  As  far  as  the  practical  aspect  is  concerned,  if  we 
ask  for  more  chaplains,  we  simply  express  our  interest  as  a 
religious  body,  in  the  religious  needs  of  our  Jewish  soldiers. 

Rabbi  Enelow — There  is  one  fallacy  in  the  remark  of  Rabbi 
Schulman.  The  State  in  extending  the  courtesy  to  ministers  to 
perform  marriages,  does  not  employ  them;  in  the  case  of  a 
chaplain,  we  would  be  asking  for  an  official  to  be  paid  by  the 
State.  , 

Rabbi  Silverman — I  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  in  favor 
of  the  appointment  of  chaplains.  A  few  years  ago,  you  may  have 
read  in  the  papers,  that  an  officer  of  the  army  claimed  that  there 
were  no  Jewish  soldiers  in  the  army  and  navy,  during  the  Civil 
War.  Simon  Wolf  was  so  exasperated  by  that  statement,  that  he 
wrote  his  book,  in  which  he  sets  down  the  names  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Jewish  men  in  the  army  and  navy.  After 
Simon  Wolfs  book  was  published,  I  saw  in  the  public  print,  a 
statement  over  the  name  of  some  officer,  that  Eosenbaum  and 
other  similar  names  were  names,  not  of  Jews,  but  of  Germans. 
Therefore,  we  should  seize  every  opportunity  to  have  it  registered 
in  the  annals  of  our  country,  that  there  are  a  sufficient  number 
of  Jews  in  the  army  and  navy  to  require  chaplains. 

Rabbi  Calisch — I  expected  when  this  resolution  was  offered, 
the  eagle  would  scream.  I  knew  that  the  objection  would  be 
made,  that  we  should  not  lend  ourselves  to  anything  smacking 
of  fusion  of  Church  and  State.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  re- 
cognition of  the  Church.  We  are  simply  doing,  as  Rabbi  Schul- 
man has   well   said,   viz.,   where   the   State   recognizes,  not    any 
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particular  religion,  but  recognizes  religion  in  general,  as  a  splen- 
did and  desirable  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  the  defenders  of  our  country,  we  are  asking  that 
chaplains  be  appointed  to  carry  out  this  work;  and  since,  further- 
more, there  are  many  Jews  in  the  army  and  navy,  we  ask  that  the 
same  privilege  extended  to  other  denominations,  be  likewise  ex- 
tended to  us.  If 'we  accept  the  courtesy  of  the  Government  like 
others,  it  simply  emphasizes  the  fact  of  our  interest  in  our  own 
Jewish  boys.  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  ever  agitated  that  his 
particular  synagogue  be  taxed.  I  have  done  so.  I  was  sensible 
of  the  fact,  that  the  Church  should  not  have  any  subvejition 
from  the  State  or  from  the  Federal  Government  in  any  way. 
If  those  brethren  are  so  particular,  there  is  far  more  union  of 
Church  and  State  in  their  not  paying  taxes,  than  in  this. 

Rabbi  Hirsch — I  move,  that  the  resolution  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  That  more  chaplains  be  appointed  for  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 

Rabbi  Simon — I  accept  the  amendment. 

Rabbi  Solomon — What  benefit  would  it  be  for  a  rabbinical 
Conference  to  pass  such  a  resolution? 

Rabbi  Hirsch — Congress  is  asked  to  appoint  more  chaplains 
without  stating  of  what  denomination  they  shall  be;  afterwards 
we  shall  go  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  say,  "These  two 
shall  be  given  to  chaplains,  who  will  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Jewish  soldiers.'^ 

Rabbi  Gries — I  move  to  table  the  resolution.     Seconded. 

This  motion  was  lost. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  lost. 

The  last  recommendation  •  of  the  report  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  report,  as  amended,  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Chair,  Mr.  Beuben  Brainin,  the 
eminent  Hebrew  author,  addressed  the  Conference  in  Hebrew. 
Eabbis  Deutsch  and  Hirsch  responded  in  the  same  language. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Journal  was,  in  the  absence 
of  its  chairman.  Rabbi  Heller,  presented  by  Rabbi  Greenburg, 
and  was  on  motion,  received  and  adopted. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  JOURNAL. 

The  President's  last  annual  report  (Year-Book,  vol.  XVIII,  p.  154) 
expressed  regret  over  the  announcement  that,  with  the  current  year,  the 
only  English  magazine  devoted  to  Jewish  literature  and  scientific  sub- 
jects, the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  will  suspend  publication.  Reference 
having  been  made  to  previous  propositions  that  the  Conference  publish 
a  scientific  quarterly,  it  was  suggested  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
Quarterly  had  changed  the  situation,  and  might  render  advisable  the 
publication  of  a  Conference  Literary  Annual  after  the  model  of  the 
Jahrhuch  fuer  Juedische  Geschichte  und  Literatur. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  President's  message  (p. 
93)  did  not  think  that  an  annual  would  meet  the  existing  needs,  and 
therefore  proposed  that  "a  committee  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter to  determine  the  feasibility  of  publishing  a  monthly  or  bi-monthly 
journal  under  the  auspices  of  the  Conference,  but  through  an  outside  pub- 
lishing firm,  ,80  that  we  assume  no  financial  responsibility."  Under  the 
adoption  of  this  report,  amended  so  as  to  leave  out  "monthly  or  bi- 
monthly," the  undersigned  were  appointed  as   a  Committee  on  Journal. 

Some  months  after  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  the  Jewish 
press  made  announcement  to  the  effect  that  the  directors  of  Dropsie  Col- 
lege had  taken  over  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  from  its  English  pub- 
lishers, and  that  the  magazine  would  henceforth  be  published  in  this 
country  under  the  auspices  of  that  college. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  your  Committee  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  situation  as  referred  to  by  the  President  in  his  respective 
recommendation  has  materially  changed,  and  that  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable now  to  issue  a  rival  publication  of  scientific  and  literary  char- 
acter until  the  new  enterprise  had  been  launched  and  tested.  In  the  in- 
terest of  American-Jewish  scholarship  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  loyal  Jew  to  lend  his  support  to  the  new  publication  until  such 
time  as  there  may  be  reason  for  either  withholding  encouragement  or 
entering  into  a  rival  enterprise. 

With  the  knowledge  and  authority  of  the  rest  of  the  Committee  I 
have  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  President  of  Dropsie  College, 
Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  informing  him  as  to  our  disposition,  and  inquiring 
whether  he  was  ready  to  propose  some  modus  operandi  whereby  the  Con- 
ference might  be  enabled,  in  some  practicable  way,  to  participate  in  the 
publication  of  the  Quarterly.  Dr.  Adler,  in  reply,  hesitated  to  call  a  spe- 
cial meeting  for  consultation  on  the  matter,  as  "I  do  not  see,  after  care- 
fully reading  your  letters,  that  you  have  made  any  proposition  which  I 
could  submit."  He  authorizes  me  to  state,  however,  that  "any  scientific 
contribution  from  any  person  will  be  welcomed,  and  the  question  of  pub- 
lication decided  solely  upon  the  merits  of  the  contribution." 
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Taking  all  these  facts  into  mature  and  kindly  consideration,  your 
Committee  recommends  that  we  temporarily  abandon  our  plans  of  a 
separate  scientific  publication,  inasmuch  as  there  seems  to  be  reasonable 
prospect  that  the  enterprise  fathered  by  Dropsie  College  may  furnish  a 
satisfactory  forum  for  scholarly  work  in  this  country  in  the  field  of  Jew- 
ish science. 

Max  Helleb,  Chairman^ 
Wm.  H.  Gbeenburg, 
Meyeb  Lovitch. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations  was  made  the  order  of  business  for  three 
o'clock,  Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  following  amendment  to  Article  III,  Section  1,  of  the 
Constitution,  was  offered  by  Rabbi  Stolz: 

Professors  of  rabbinical  seminaries,  active  and  retired  rabbis  of  con- 
gregations, graduates  of  a  rabbinical  seminary,  and  rabbis  not  graduates 
of  a  rabbinical  seminary,  who  have  for  three  consecutive  years  been  in 
charge  of  a  congregation,  shall  be  eligible  to .  membership. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Service  was  pre- 
sented by  its  Chairman,  Rabbi  Berkowitz. 

REPORT  OF   COMMITTEE   ON  DOMESTIC   SERVICE. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rahhis: 

Your   Committee   appointed   to   prepare   a   series   of   prayers   for   the 

use  of   individuals   in   private   worship,   herewith   submits   its   completed 
work. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Union  Prayer-Book  contains  a  number 

of  such  prayers,  your  Committee  determined  to  begin  with  these,  making 

some  necessary  revision.     They  have  added  all  other  prayers  needed  to 

meet  the  requirements  of  the  individual  in  daily  life  and  at  the  various 

crises  and  experiences  of  joy  and  sorrow,  in  which,  according  to  Jewish 

usage,  it  is  customary  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  human  heart  in 

prayer. 

The  table  of  contents  indicates  what  these  are. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  simplicity  the  Committee  has  decided 
upon  one  form  of  prayer  for  each  occasion,  instead  of  offering  several, 
as  is  done  in  other  collections  of  this  kind.*     Some  of  the  ancient  bene- 


•  Members  of  the  Conference  are  requested  to  indicate  to  the  Committee 
their  choice  of  either  (a)   or   (6)   on  the  Night  Prayer  for  Adults. 
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dietions  hare  also  been  retained  because  of  their  high  moral,  religious 
and  pedagogical  Tahie,  sanctified  as  they  are  by  their  use  through  many 
generations. 

We  have  carefully  guarded  against  the  inclusion  of  any  prayers  for 
the  minister.  These  belong  to  the  ministers  Hand-Book,  the  compilation 
of  which  was  assigned  to  another  committee. 

In  the  retention  of  Hebrew,  we  haTe  followed  the  general  plan  of  the 
(rnion  Prayer-Book.  The  English  of  the  Bible  texts  and  the  tranalation 
of  ritual  prayers  has  been  made  to  conform  to  those  already  contained 
in  the  Union  Prayer-Book.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  occasional  differences 
in  thcHe  translations  as  now  embodied  in  the  Union  Prayer-Book,  the 
Committee  has  been  obliged  to  decide  between  these  or  to  modify  and 
alter  them. 

Vour  Committee  recommends  (a)  that  the  printed  manuscript  here- 
with submitted  be  carefully  read  by  each  member,  and  revisions  and  sug- 
gestions be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  this  C<Mnmittee  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1910;  (6) that  your  Committee  be  given  authority  to  reject  all 
revision  offered  after  that  date  and  proceed  to  the  final  redaction  and 
publication;  (c)  that  the  book  be  published  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Daily 
Prayers  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book  under  the  caption  "Personal  Prayers;'* 
(d)  that  it  be  issued  also  in  a  cheap  pocket  edition  imder  the  title, 
"Personal  Prayers  from  the  Union  Prayer-Book,"  edited  and  published 
by  tlie  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  Berkowitz,  Chairman, 

C.  A.  Ruben  STEIN, 

M.  Salzman, 

I.  Landman, 

Eli  >Iateb,  Secretary. 

The  first  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  second  recomendation  was  read. 

Rahbi  Stolz — I  move  to  strike  out  the  word  "publication.'^ 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  having  the  Committee  publish  this,  for 
none  of  us  have  seen  it.  Here  is  a  different  type  altogether, 
from  that  wliich  we  use  in  the  Union  Prayer  Book.  It  would 
look  very  badly.     The  whole  thing  will  have  to  be  reset  anyhow. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Rahbi   Salzman — I    believe   that    most   of   the    Committee   on 

»8tic  Service,  were  also  on  the  Committee  on  Haggadah.    By 

V  1,  everybody  that  is  interested  in  this  work,  should  be 
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able  to  have  seen  this  report.  Every  suggestion  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  carried.  ,    , 

The  third  and  fourth  recommendations  were  adopted. 

The  report  as  amended,  was  adopted  as  a  whole,  with  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  committee. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Geiger  Centenary  was  pre- 
sented by  its  Chairman,  Rabbi  Kohler. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GEIGER  CENTENARY 

With  reference  to  the  resolutions  passed  by  your  body  at  the  Frank- 
fort Conference  (Year-Book  XVIII,  56f.)  your  committee  begs  to  report 
as  follows: 

The  following  members  of  the  Conference  have  begun  the  preparatory 
work  as  contributors  to  the  Geiger  Memorial  Volume: 

Geiger's  Biography,  Hirsch    75  pages 

Bibliography  and  notes  on  the  Geiger  family,  Deutsch 30  pages 

Geiger  as  Reformer,    Philipson    76  pages 

Geiger  as  Historian  and  Theologian,  Kohler   75  pages 

Geiger  as  Philosopher  and  Historian  of  Philosophy,  Neumark ...  50  pages 

Geiger  as  Controversialist,    Schulman    75  pages 

Geiger  as  Rabbi  and  Preacher,  Sale 50  pages 

Geiger  as  Man  of  Letters,  Enelow  50  pages 

Total      480  pages . 

The  contributions  are  expected  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman 
ready  for  print,  no  later  than  February  15.  The  work  is  to  appear  on 
May  24,  1910,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Geiger's  birth.  It  is  not 
to  exceed  500  pages. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  all  financial  matters  pertaining  to 
the  publication  of  this  work,  such  as  the  awarding  of  contracts,  selling 
price  of  the  book,  advance  sales,  etc.,  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee with  power  to  act.  Respectfully  submitted: 

K.    Kohler,    Chairman. 

E.  G.  Hirsch. 

D.   Philipson. 

S.  Schulman. 

D.  Neumark. 

H.  G.  Enelow. 

G.  Deutsch. 
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Rahbi  Stolz — I  move  that  we  authorize  the  publication  of 
this  book.     Seconded  and  carried. 

Rabbi  Kohler — The  idea  ^that  underlies  the  change  in  the 
program  of  the  committee  from  that  presented  last  year  is 
this:  We  felt  that  the  mere  translation  will  not  be  done  by 
the  members  of  the  committee;  a  number  simply  refuse  to  do 
the  work  of  translation,  not  because  they  think  others  might  do 
the  work  in  a  better  way,  but  because  they  felt  that  they  could 
do  a  better  work  than  simply  translate  Geiger's  German  into 
English.  For  this  reason  the  committee  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  number  of  contributors,  instead  of  simply  offering 
a  centenary  translation,  should  embody  certain  parts  of  Geiger's 
works  in  their  respective  essays.  For  instance,  whfen  Dr.  Enelow 
writes  on  Geiger  as  a  man  of  letters,  he  is  expected  to  embody 
selections  from  Geiger  on  Leo  da  Modena.  Again,  Dr.  Schul- 
man,  who  is  to  write  on  Geiger  as  a  controversialist,  will 
embody  what  Geiger  wrote  against  his  various  opponents.  In 
other  words,  that  which  was  first  intended  will  now  be  carried 
out  in  a  far  better  way,  because  it  will  not  be  merely  a  trans- 
lation, but  will  present  essays  containing  selected  translations, 
to  make  it  more  readable  and  more  interesting. 

Rabbi  Silverman — The  Conference  was  not  even  bound  last 
year.  The  committee  brought  in  a  report,  the  whole  of  which 
is  given  here  (Yearbook  XVIII,  56f).  In  this  report  papers 
were  assigned  to  six  men,  some  of  whom  were  different  from 
those  to  whom  they  are  assigned  this  year.  Consequently,  this 
is  an  entirely  new  report.  I  move  that  the  committee  take 
under  consideration  the  plan  of  requesting  all  the  members  of 
the  Conference  to  write  essays  on  Geiger  and  report  back  to  the 
Conference  tomorrow  morning. 

The  Chair — The  motion  is,  as  I  understand  it  is,  that  we 
shall  institute  prize  essays  on  Geiger,  which  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  which  shall  select  the  essays  worthy  of  publi- 
cation. 

Rabbi  Foster — I  think  we  ought  to  have  more  translation.  I 
amend  that  the  work  of  the  five  men  as  read  be  retained,  and 
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that  in  addition  two  hundred  pages  of  Geiger's  works  shall  be 
translated.     Seconded. 

Rabbi  Enelow — There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  this  matter; 
you  might  consider  it  as  a  joke  and  you  might  consider  it  as 
very  serious.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  consider  it  a  joke.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  serious  matter,  insofar  as  it  concerns  those 
members  that  have  been  asked  to  write  the  papers.  They  did 
not  appoint  themselves;  they  were  asked  by  the  Conference  to 
make  a  special  study  of  Geiger  and  prepare  this  memorial 
volume.  ,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  anything  short  oi  utter 
discourtesy  to  say  to  these  men,  "We  do  not  want  you  to  do 
this  work,  because  we  feel  we  ought  to  let  somebody  else  do  it.^' 
I  think  it  would  be  discourteous  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Conference  after  these  men  were  asked  two  years  ago  to  make 
studies  of  certain  phases  of  Geiger's  works  to  now  give  them 
to  somebody  else. 

The  Chair — I  wish  to  place  before  the  Conference  this  state- 
ment which  I  oiler  as  the  interpretation  of  the  action  of  the 
Conference  in  the  entire  Geiger  matter.  This  Conference 
decided  at  the  Indianapolis  Convention  in  1906  to  celebrate 
the  centennial  of  Geiger  by  publishing  a  Geiger  memorial 
volume.  The  Conference  at  that  time  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  this  volume.  My  imderstanding  is  that  these  men, 
headed  by  Dr.  Kohler,  were  to  write  this  volume,  and  they 
themselves  determined  upon  its  contents.  The  Conference  by 
adopting  the  report  of  the  committee  at  the  Frankfort  Confer- 
ence authorized  the  committee  to  proceed  to  carry  out  this  plan 
of  work,  thus  presented  and  approved.  This  is  my  interpreta- 
tion. If  you  feel  that  -I  am  npstaken  I  will  entertain  any 
motion. 

No  motion  was  made. 

The  Chair — All  those  who  accept  this  interpretation  of  the 
Chair  on  the  Geiger  matter  as  the  intention  of  the  Conference 
will  please  say  aye. 

The  nays  were  likewise  called  for.  By  an  overwhelming 
majority  the  interpretation  oifered  by  the   Chair  was  endorsed. 
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Rdhbi  Stolz — I  offer  a  substitute  motion,  that  this  report  be 
referred  back  to  the  committee  to  consider  all  the  arguments 
presented  in  this  discussion  and  report  again  tomorrow  morning. 
Seconded. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

Rabbi  Foster^s  amendment  was  put  and  lost. 

Eabbi  Silverman's  motion  was  put  and  lost. 

Rahhi  Deutsch — It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  confer  upon 
the  committee  the  power  to  omit  at  their  discretion  the  bibli- 
ography proposed  in  a  previous  report. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  this  power  was  conferred  upon  the 
committee. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  power  to  award  contracts  and 
administer  all  other  financial  matters  connected  with  the  Geiger 
volume,  was  entrusted  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Conference  adjourned. 

Tuesday  Morning,  November  16,  1909. 

The  Conference  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rabbi  Charles  J. 
Freund. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  day  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Religious  Work  in  Universi- 
ties was  presented  by  the  Chairman,  Rabbi  Calisch,  and  on 
motion  was  received  and  taken  up  seriatim, 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RELIGIOUS  WORK  IN 

UNIVERSITIES. 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rahhis: 

Brethren — ^Your  Committee  on  Religious  Activities  among  Students 
in  Universities,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  communicated  with  the 
members  of  the  Conference,  requesting  data,  and  from  what  has  been  given 
us,  we  submit  the  following  facts:  • 

1.  There  is  considerable  religious  activity  among  Jewish  students  at 
the  various  universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  country,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  as  great  or  as  widespread  as  it  should  be. 
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2.  There  are  several  causes  that  contribute  to  the  absence  of  religious 
activities  at  some  universities,  among  which  are — 

(a)  The  small  number  of  students,  at  most  universities. 

(b)  The  distance  of  many  college  seats  from  a  regularly  organized 
Jewish  community. 

(c)  The  fact,  much  to  be  deplored,  that  too  many  Jewish  students  are 
indisposed  to  encourage  or  participate  in  any  sort  of  religious  activity. 
It  was  reported  by  some  Eabbis  that  Jewish  students  refuse  to  attend 
Jewish  services,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  differentiated  from  their  fel- 
low students,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  change  their  names  and  other- 
wise attempt  to  hide  their  Jewish  identity.  While  this  fact  makes  the 
exercise  of  this  function  the  more*  difficult,  it  is  but  an  added  reason  why 
we  should  make  greater  efforts  to  arouse  the  Jewish  consciousness  in  these 
young  men,  and  call  them  back  from  their  unmanly  course. 

3.  In  the  larger  universities,  where  the  number  of  students  makes 
it  possible,  there  are  organizations  among  the  Jewish  students.  Of  such 
organizations  there  are  at  Harvard,  the  Menorah  Society;  at  Columbia, 
Zeta  Beta  Tau;  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  also  Zeta  Beta  Tau;  at 
Cornell,  a  society;  at  Chicago,  the  Maimonides  Society,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  the  Ivrim  Society. 

These  societies  are  literary,  rather  than  religious,  in  character,  and 
their  meetings  are  not  so  much  for  divine  service  as  for  intellectual  pur- 
poses. They  have  lectures,  debates,  papers,  discussions,  etc.  At  Ann 
Arbor,  the  University  of  Michigan,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  Jew- 
ish students,  and  they  are  looked  after  by  Eabbis  Franklin  of  Detroit,  and 
Kahn  of  Grand  Rapids.  Eabbi  Franklin  reports  that  he  has  suggested  to 
his  congregation,  the  desirability  of  building  a  chapel  at  Ann  Arbor  for 
the  Jewish  students,  and  that  his  congregation  is  considering  the  sug- 
gestion.   It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  act  favorably  upon  it. 

In  the  instances  where  universities  are  located  in  large  cities,  where 
religious  organizations  obtain,  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Jewish  students 
are  looked  after  by  the  local  Eabbis,  as  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Baltimore, 
San  Francisco,  Providence,  E.  I.,  etc.  The  students'  names  are  enrolled 
on  the  congregational  lists,  notices  of  all  meetings,  services,  social  func- 
tions, etc.,  are  sent  to  them  regularly,  with  invitation  to  attend.  In  some 
cities  the  students  are  teachers  in  the  congregational  Sabbath  Schools. 
Some  excellent  work  has  also  been  done  by  a  few  Rabbis,  who  have  made 
it  a  point  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  students  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  identify  themselves  with  the  Jewish  communities. 

At  some  other  universities,  situated  at  a  distance  from  Jewish  com- 
munal organizations,  excellent  work  has  been  accomplished  by  neighboring 
Rabbis,  who  paid  occasional  visits  and  gave  occasional  addresses. 

Your  committee  deplores  the  fact  that  there  is  no  systematic  effort 
made  in  this  highly  important  work.    It  is  true  that  for  a  number  of  rea- 
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sons  we  cannot  as  yet  have  a  system,  national  in  its  organization  and 
scope,  like  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  that  has  effective 
branches  of  a  national  society  at  every  university.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
phase  of  his  duty,  that  should  strongly  appeal  to.  every  Kabbi,  and  your 
committee,  therefore,  desires  to  recommend  (I)  this  work  to  every  Kabbi 
in  the  country  and  to  urge  him  to  give  it  his  earnest  and  serious  atten- 
tion, that  we  may  arouse  Jewish  sentiment  and  loyalty  in  the  breasts  of 
the  college-bred  men  of  our  country.  These  are  the  men  who,  by  virtue 
of  their  training,  are  destined  to  be,  if  not  the  actual  leaders,  yet  certainly 
the  prominent  members  of  their  several  communities.  The  desirability 
of  having  them  loyal  to  the  synagogue  and  reverently  attached  to  the  faith 
is  so  obvious  that  it  needs  no  more  than  the  mentioning. 

It  is  true  that  an  occasional  lecture  is  not  the  best  type  of  the  work 
that  is  to  be  done,  yet  in  view  of  our  inability  to  command  anything  more, 
in  many  instances,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  (II)  that  every  Rabbi 
'should  make  it  his  duty  to  visit  the  university  in  his  city  or  vicinity,  to 
seek  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  Jewish  students,  to  call  them  together 
to  give  them,  if  possible,  a  series  of  addresses,  or  at  least  one  address 
during  each  session.  It  will  help  to  stimulate  the  Jewish  consciousness 
and  remind  these  young  men  of  their  sacred  heritage. 

Your  committee  further  recommends  (III)  that  in  the  larger  cities 
the  Rabbi  should  see  to  it  that  notices  and  invitations  to  congregational 
functions  should  be  regularly  sent  to  Jewish  students,  attendant  at  the 
local  university  or  college;  that  in  the  smaller  cities,  where  no  religious 
facilities  exist,  the  Rabbi  of  the  neighboring  town  should  send  personally 
a  note  before  the  various  holidays,  advising  the  students  of  the  date  of 
their  occurrance.  Even  where  the  student  cannot  attend  services,  he  is 
reminded  of  the  holiday  and  he  appreciates  the  personal  remembrance  of 
him  by  the  Rabbi. 

Your  committee  further  recommends  (IV)  that  an  advanced  course 
in  Jewish  history  and  religious  development  be  prepared,  suitable  for  the 
grasp  and  abilities  of  advanced  students. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwabd    N.    Calisch,    Chairman, 

H.   Englandeb, 

Emanuel  Kahn. 

The  first  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Rabhi  Nathan  Stern — I  should  like  to  have  the  committee 
incorporate  this  in  its  report.  In  my  work  at  Princeton  I 
found  that  one  thing  was  essential.  The  method  pursued  there 
is  that  the  students  must  attend  chapel,  except  such  as  are 
exempted  therefrom  because  of  a  letter  from  their  parents.     I 
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have  tried  to  impress  on  such  students  as  I  come  in  contact 
with  that  this  letter  should  be  forthcoming.  I  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  Conference  to  the 
necessity  of  instructing  their  bo3^s  that  go  to  Princeton,  or 
colleges  run  on  the  same  basis,  that  they  remain  away  from 
chapel.  I  think  self-respect  should  require  that.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  that  a  letter  be  obtained  from  the  parents.  I 
therefore  move  that  the  committee  incorporate  in  this  section 
of  their  report  a  suggestion  to  the  members  of  this  Conference 
urging  them  to  encourage  Jewish  university  students  not  to 
attend  chapel,  and  especially  to  obtain  letters  from  home  to 
excuse  them.     Seconded. 

Rabhi  Komfeld-^This  recommendation,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
exceedingly  narrow  and  decidedly  un-Jewish.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  Eeform  Judaism  wishing  to  assimilate  whatever  is 
good  in  any  philosophy  or  creed.  Now  we  are  to  put  ourselves 
on  record  as  asking  our  boys  who  go  to  the  University  not  to 
enter  a  chapel.  The  thing  we  should  ask  them  to  do  is  to 
absorb  everything  that  is  good,  no  matter  from  where  it  comes. 
We  want  to  strengthen  4he  Jewish  consciousness.  We  want 
something  positive,  and  not  something  negative.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  have  the  Jewish  boys  in  your  sjmagogue  and  give  them 
a  course  in  Jewish  history,  at  whatever  time  they  can  meet 
you,  as  we  are  doing  in  Ohio. 

Rabbi  BerJcowitz — I  wish  to  add  my  word  as  protesting  against 
this  motion.  Our  work  should  be  constructive — ^to  provide  some- 
thing where  there  is  nothing  provided.  My  experience  has  led 
me  to  conclude  that  attendance  on  non-Jewish  services  has  the 
effect  of  throwing  the  Jew  back  on  his  own  Jewish  spirit  and 
strengthens  it. 

Ra^bi  Harris — May  I  suggest  that  the  mover  frame  his  motion 
thus,  That  Jewish  students  be  excused  from  chapel  attendance, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  local  rabbis  seek  to  supply  something 
of  the  synagogue  on  the  other  hand? 

The  motion  as  thus  framed  was  carried. 

The  second  recommendation  was  adopted. 
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The  third  recommendation  wa^  adopted. 

The  fourth  recommendation  was  read. 

Rabhi  BerJcomtz — The  general  criticism  of  the  Chautauqua 
courses  is  that  they  are  too  advanced.  The  course  on  Jewish 
religion  has  been  written  by  Rev.  Morris  Joseph,  of  London. 
There  are  no  students  in  our  colleges  who  would  feel  that  this  is 
too  simple  for  their  use.  All  the  courses  of  the  Chautauqua  are 
tentative;  if  you  can  get  up  anything  better,  do  so. 

Rahbi  Calisch — ^What  success  has  there  been  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania? 

Rabbi  BerJcowitz — Not  very  great,  because  the  boys  do  not 
want  to  take  on  extra  work. 

The  fourth  recommendation  was  adopted.    , 

Rabbi  Stolz — I  did  not  hear  the  whole  report;  as  I  came  in 
I  heard  some  mention  of  the  work  in  Ann  Arbor.  I  received 
a  letter  this  morning  from  Champaign,  Illinois.  This  community 
is  not  strong  or  wealthy  enough  to  maintain  a  congregation  or 
build  a  synagogue.  It  is  no  more  than  proper  that  the  Jews 
of  this  country  help  the  Jews  of  Ann  Arbor  and  Champaign. 
I  move  that  we  recommend  to  the  national  bodies  of  this 
country  the  advisability  of  rendering  aid  of  some  sort  to  these 
communities  to  enable  them  to  have  regular  services.  Seconded 
and   carried. 

The  report  was  adopted  as  a  whole. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  Rabbi  Harris  occupied  the 
Chair  during  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  President's  Message.  This  was  read  by 
Rabbi  Berkowitz,   Chairman   of   the   committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Ainerican  Rabbis: 

Gentlemen — ^Your  committee  on  President's  Message  begs  leave  to  re- 
port as  follows: 

The  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  C.  C.  A.  R.  will  be  ever  mem- 
orable in  the  annals  of  this  organization.  The  celebration  of  the  Einhorn 
centenary   indicates   the   essential   unity   which   has    been   brought   about 
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among  the  various  elements  of  Reform  Judaism  in  America.  Old  misun- 
derstandings have  been  cleared  away  and  a  spirit  of  co-operation  has  been 
engendered,  which  is  rich  in  promise  for  the  future.  The  founder  of  our 
Conference,  that  great  protagonist  of  American  Judaism,  is  singularly 
justified  of  his  hopes.  The  splendid  emphasis  laid  upon  the  ideal  of  Re- 
form Judaism  in  the  President's  message,  that  "the  Conference  continues 
the  line  of  Jewish  tradition,  but  it  evaluates  traditions  according  to  their 
poweY  to  express  the  message  of  religion  to  living  men,"  indicates  clearly 
the  religious  attitude  of  our  Conference.  The  C.  C.  A.  R.  endorses  this 
platform  of  progress  and  pledges  itself  through  its  members  to  carry  out 
the  ideals  of  Reform  Judaism. 

We  congratulate  the  Conference  on  the  development  of  its  various  ac- 
tivities. Each  year's  growth  marks  the  increasing  usefulness  of  our  or- 
ganization. Through  Prayer-book,  Hymnal,  Haggadah,  Tracts,  Sermoaic 
Literature  and  Year-Book  the  Conference  influences  American  Israel  at 
vital  points,  and  contributes  to  its  progress  and  growth.  The  free  distri- 
bution of  our  liturgic  publications  to  institutions  is  especially  commended 
and  the  same  policy  is  recommended  for  the  future. 

We  rejoice  in  the  excellent  progress  of  the  Bible  translation  and  hope 
soon  to  have  the  completed  version  in  our  hands.  We  heartily  endorse  the 
President's  recommendation  as  to  the  Bible  Fund,  and  suggest  that  a  com- 
mittee of  our  members  be  appointed  to  co-operate  with  a  similar  committee 
from  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  to  secure  funds  for  this  purpose. 

We  recommend  that  the  Executive  Committee  devise  ways  and  means 
of  securing  through  our  members  10,000  subscriptions  to  the  Bible  trans- 
lation payable  in  advance,  thus  making  possible  the  publication  of  the 
book  at  fifty  cents  per  copy. 

The  plan  to  co-operate  more  fully  with  the  Board  of  Synagogue  and 
School  Extension  of  the  U.  A.  H.  C.  for  the  inauguration  of  services  at 
summer  resorts  is  endorsed.  We  urge  a  more  vigorous  carrying  out  of 
this  project. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  TRACT  as  a  factor  in  religious  work, 
particularly  in  interpreting  Judaism  and  the  Jew  to  the  world,  we  again 
urge. upon  all  members  of  the  Conference  that  special  efforts  be  made  to 
obtain  contributions  to  the  Tract  Fund  from  congregations  and  individuals. 

The  invaluable  services  of  Abraham  Geiger  to  the  cause  of  Jewish 
Science  and  Reform  Judaism  call  for  the  most  generous  and  general  com- 
memoration. We  gladly  endorse  the  suggestion  that  the  centenary  of 
Greiger's  birth,  Mey  24,  be  fittingly  celebrated  on  or  near  that  date  by 
our  several  congregations. 

The  need  for  a  proper  magazine  for  our  Sabbath-school  children  is 
generally  felt.  We  earnestly  commend  the  efforts  of  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  "Young  Israel"  to  meet  this  need.     We  urge  upon  the  members 
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of  the  Conference  that  they  make  every  personal  endeavor  to  support  this 
magazine. 

With  reference  to  religious  work  among  the  Jewish  farmers  we  recom- 
mend that  this  be  taken  up  by  our  Conference  conjointly  with  the  U.  A.  H. 
C.  and  the  various  Jewish  Agricultural  Aid  Societies,  whose  co-operation 
we  should  seek  in  this  matter. 

The  cases  which  occasionally  arise  of  dispute  between  rabbi  and  con- 
gregation, in  which  the  good  offices  of  the  Conference  may  be  of  value  in 
adjusting  these  strained  relations  justify  the  existence  of  a  Board^of 
Arbitration.  We  recommend  that  the  incoming  Executive  Committee  again 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  of  our  members  for  the  adjudication  of  such 
cases  as  may  be  brought  before  it. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  the  C.  C.  A.  R.  most  heartily  felicitates 
that  body  on  the  splendid  work  which  it  has  accomplished  in  imifying 
the  efforts  of  all  Israel  in  behalf  of  our  unfortunate  brethren  in  lands  of 
oppression.  We  recommend  that  a  letter  to  this  effect  be  addressed  by 
the  incoming  Executive  Committee  to  the  A.  I.  U.  and  that  Shabbas  Zachor 
be  designated  as  an  appropriate  occasion  on  which  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  congregations  to  the  work  of  the  A.  I.  U.  and  to  solicit  funds  for 
its  support. 

We  wish  to  offer  our  retiring  President  and  his  fellow-officers,  our 
hearty  congratulations  upon  the  excellent  work  which  the  Conference  has 
accomplished  under  their  able  guidance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henby    Bebkowitz,    Chairman. 

David  Maex. 

Mabtin  a.  Meyeb. 

Henby  Cohen. 

M.  Fbiedlandeb. 

K.  Eohleb. 

Joseph  Bjiauskopf. 

M.  Schlesingeb. 

Joseph  Stolz. 

Samuel  Schulman. 

Loins   WOLSEY. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  taken  up  seriatim, 
Becommendation  I  was  adopted. 
Becommendation  II  was  read. 

Rabhi  Stolz — It  was  stated  that  if  our  Conference  could  obtain 
ten  thousand  one  dollar  subscriptions,  totalling  ten  thousand 
dollars,  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  would  raise  fifteen  thou- 
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sand  dollars.  With  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  they  could 
issue  their  Bible  translation  -at  fifty  cents  a  volume.  Those  sub- 
scribing one  dollar  would  get  two  copies. 

Rdbhi  Raisin — Ten  thousand  subscribers  would  mean  an 
average  of  fifty  for  each  member  of  the  Conference.  Some  of 
our  members  could  not  get  this  many  names.  Every  member 
of  the  Conference  should  try  to  get  a  minimum  of  names,  and 
then  as  many  more  as  possible.  Even  in  those  communities 
where  there  are  many  Jewish  families  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  get  many  to  subscribe.  Some  have  Bibles;  others  may  not 
care  to  subscribe.  I  amend  this  suggestion  that  we  fix  a  mini- 
mum of  twenty-five  names  for  each  member  of  the  Conference, 
and  as  many  more  as  possible. 

Rabhi  Ories — I  wish  to  say  that  the  committee  suggests  merely 
that  we  get  ten  thousand  subscriptions.  In  the  large  cities,  and 
especially  in  the  Sabbath  Schools,  it  ought  not  be  diflBcult  to 
get  hundreds  of  subscriptions.  The  Conference  should  imder- 
take  a  campaign  for  the  ten  thousand  subscriptions,  and  the 
definite  plan  should  be  referred  to  a  committee,  or  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  to  formulate  and  carry  out. 

Rabbi  Philipson — Rabbi  Raisin  has  raised  a  question  of  mere 
detail.  I  am  with  Rabbi  Gries,  that  we  put  ourselves  on  record 
for  at  least  ten  thousand.  This  will  be  an  easy  task.  Last  year, 
when  the  matter  was  first  broached,  I  suggested  the  matter  in 
my  own  Bible  class.  The  mere  suggestion  brought  out  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  subscriptions.  I  think  in  Cincinnati  we  can  get 
hundreds  of  subscriptions  without  any  trouble. 

Rabbi  Schulman — While  I  am  altogether  in  accord  with  what 
has  been  said,  I  go  a  step  further;  I  suggest  that  we  add  that 
efforts  b^  made  to  obtain  a  Bible  fund.  Xot  only  should  we 
sell  the  Bible  as  cheaply  as  possible,  but  we  should  also  distribute 
it  free  of  charge.  We  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  English 
language  to  our  brethren  from  foreign  lands  when  they  arrive. 
Our  people  frequently  receive  their  Scriptures  from  a  missionary. 
I  would  even  add  to  the  report  of  the  committee  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  make  what  efforts  thev  can  in  order  to 
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create  a  Bible  fund,  so  that  when 'necessary*  copies  of  the  Bible 
mav  be  distributed  free. 

Rabhi  Deutsch — Unfortunately,  I  was  not  present  at  l^st  year's 
Conference,  and  could  not  have  expected  that  the  action  of  this 
bodv  in  1907  would  be  reversed,  and  the  car  of  this  Conference 
hitched  to  that  of  its  bitterest  enemies.  I  will  vote  "Xo'^  on 
every  recommendation  of  this  venture.  My  understanding  was 
that  we  were  to  revise  the  Revised  version,  according  to  Jewish 
interpretation.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  vote  "Xo,"  and  explain 
mv  vote  now. 

Rabhi  Philipson — I  regret  to  have  heard  the  statement  that 
has  just  been  made.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
forget  the  bitter  animosities  of  the  past.  It  is  the  work  of 
rabbis  to  further  peace  and  union. 

Recommendation  II  was  adopted. 

The  third  recommendation  was  read. 

Rabhi  Philipson — I  stated  in  my  address  that  I  had  had  a 
conference  with  the  Board  of  Synagogue  and  School  Extension 
on  the  question  of  services  at  summer  resorts;  they  are  willing 
to  furnish  the  funds. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  fourth  recommendation  was  read. 

Rahbi  Morgenstern — One  practical  aspect  of  this  will  bear 
consideration.  We  have  three  funds  for  which  we  are  soliciting 
contributions.  One  is  bound  to  militate  against  the  other.  I 
offer  the  amendment  that  this  matter  of  soliciting  funds  be 
referred  to  a  committee,  to  work  out  some  definite  scheme — or 
the  Kxecutive  Committee — by  which  we  can  approach  the  public 
in  a  proper  and  dignified  way,  in  order  to  make  the  cause  or 
causes  for  which  we  ask  contributions  as  strong  as  possible. 

The  suggestion  was  accepted  by  the  Chairman  and  the  rec- 
ommendation as  modified  was  adopted. 

Recommendation  V  was  adopted. 

Recommendation  VI  was  read. 

Rahbi  Morgenstern — I  ask  the  courtesy  of  the  floor  to  speak 
a  few  words  about  "Young  Israel."     The  matter  I  have  to  bring 
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before  the  Conference  at  this  moment  is  one  of  considerable 
importance  to  "Young  Israel."  You  will  remember  that  at  the 
Indianapolis  Convention  the  Conference  was  informed  that  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  congregations  was  seriously  consid- 
ering the  publication  of  a  journal  such  as  this,  because  it  was 
felt  that  there  was  need  of  such  a  paper.  The  Conference  voted 
its  approval  of  this  plan,  and  furthermore  authorized  a  sub- 
vention for  this  purpose,  and  expressed  the  conviction  that  there 
was  need  of  such  a  paper  in  our  Sunday- Schools.  Many  mem- 
bers pledged  their  support  to  this  work.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the 
support  has  not  come  forth.  It  was  actually  through  your  en- 
dorsement of  this  work,  or  of  this  proposition,  that  "Young 
Israel'^  was  brought  into  existence.  It  has  since  been  in  the 
hands  of  two  publishers,  both  of  whom  have  sunk  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  this  enterprise.  I  feel  personally,  as  a  member  of 
the  Conference,  and  likewise  as  one  interested  in  the  success  of 
"Young  Israel,"  that  this  Conference  has  a  large  responsibility 
in  this  paper.  It  is  not  right  for  its.  mejabers  to  sit  back  and 
say,  "That  is  not  the  paper  we  want."  Even  granting  that 
"Young  Israel"  is  not  yet  a  perfect  Sunday-School  paper — even 
if  it  were  a  poor  Sunday- School  paper,  which -I  do  not  think 
it  is,  nevertheless  this  Conference  is  pledged  to  support  "Young 
Israel."  We  are  trying  to  improve  it  and  to  make  it  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  various  congregations.  We  do  not  ask  for  any 
subvention.  We  expect  "Young  Israel"  to  stand  upon  its  own 
merits,  and  these  merits  we  are  laboring  earnestly  to  give  it. 
But  if  the  Conference  does  not  support  "Young  Israel"  now 
in  the  time  of  its  struggle,  there  will  be  no  future  for  it.  I 
ask  that  each  individual  member  of  the  Conference  feel  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  paper  to  recommend  it  most  heartily  to  his 
Sunday-School,  Temple,  Board,  etc.  Probably  one-half  of  the 
subscribers  of  "Young  Israel"  are  found  among  our  orthodox 
brethren.  I  have  a  list  here,  if  any  of  you  wish  to  see  it,  of 
the  number  of  children  subscribing  to  "Young  Israel"  in  the 
Sabbath  Schools  of  every  member  of  this  Conference.  You 
would  be  surprised  at  the  figures.     The  members  of  this  Con- 
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ference  have  not  supported  ''Toung  IsraeP  as  they  should. 
I  hope  that  from  now  on  "Young  IsraeP  will  receive  the  sup- 
port from  this  Conference  that  it  deserves  and  that  it  is  receiv- 
ing in  a  way  from  others. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Recommendations  VII,  VIII  and  IX  were  adopted. 

Recommendation   X  was   adopted   by  a   rising   vote. 

The  report  was  adopted  as  a  whole. 

The  President's  message  having  contained  a  report  and  a 
recommendation  on  the  publication  of  tracts,  the  Committee  on 
Tracts  found  it  unnecessary  to  submit  an  additional  report. 

Rabbi  Nathan  Stem  delivered  a  memorial  address  on  Rabbi 
Adolph  M.  Radin  (cf.  Appendix  k). 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Memorial  Resolutions  for 
Departed  Members  was  read  by  its  secretary.  Rabbi  Brill. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MEMORIAL  RESOIiUTIONS. 

Your  Committee  on  •Memorial  Resolutions  begs  ix>  present  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

The  members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  having  learned  of  the  demise  of  their  beloved  co- 
laborers,  and  fellow  members,  Adolph  M.  Radin,  Joseph  Herz,  Solomon 
Sonneschein  and  Louis  Weiss,  hereby  express  their  sense  of  sorrow  in  the 
following  resolutions: 

Dr.  Adolph  M.  Radin,  a  true  lover  of  humanity,  who  has  given  his  life 
to  the  work  of  lifting  up  the  fallen  and  turning  many  to  righteousness, 
and  has  thereby  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  Kohen  Zedek,  has  been 
called  to  his  eternal  reward.  In  his  demise,  the  cause  of  Judaism  has 
lost  one  of  its  sturdiest  champions  and  humanity  one  of  its  noblest  rep- 
resentatives. In  his  passing  away,  American  Israel  mourns  the  loss  of  a 
unique  personality,  who,  as  pathfinder  in  his  special  field  of  work,  blazed 
the  way  for  others,  equally  self-sacrificing,  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
betterment  of  the  unfortunate. 

Adolph  M.  Radin  had  the  good  fortune  of  obtaining  a  thorough  Tal- 
mudic  training  in  Russia  before  going  through  a  German  University  course. 
He  thus  combined  a  full  understanding  of  the  traditional  Jewish  life  with 
a  sympathy  for  the  requirements  of  modern  culture.  These  opportunities 
lielped  him  to  become  a  force  for  good  in  his  work  for  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  recent  immigrants.  His  ready  wit,  his  genial  manner  and  his 
kindness  of  heart,  made  him  also  a  power  for  good  in  his  work  as  chaplain 
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of  various  penal  and  correctional  institutions.    Our  Conference,  which  had 
the  benefit  of  a  valuable  paper  on  his  experiences  in  his  particular  line  of  . 
work,  will  cherish  a  lasting  remembrance  for  this  noble  teacher  and  man. 

Joseph  Herz,  Kabbi  of  Congregation  B'nai  Israel  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  in 
his  life-time  combined  in  himself  the  activites  of  a  business  career  with 
the  duties  of  rabbi.  He  was  a  man  of  true  and  honest  purpose,  clean  in 
heart  and  pure  of  mind,  one  whose  charity  knew  no  creed,  and  who,  in  his 
complete  unselfishness,  lovable  disposition  and  unfailing  geniality  and 
kindness,  wrote  an  untarnished  record  of  beautiful  and  whole-hearted 
service  to  his  Maker  and  his  fellowmen,  exemplifying  in  golden  deeds,, 
the  sublime  ideals  of  Jewish  manhood  and  character,  thereby  gaining  the 
unfeigned  love  of  every  Jew  and  even  non-Jew  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence. 

Solomon  Sonneschein  labored  for  many  years  on  behalf  of  Israel  and 
for  the  advancement  of  Judaism.  In  him  were  united  profound  scholar- 
ship, brilliant  intellectuality  and  exceptional  eloquence,  and  gifted  with 
these  remarkable  powers,  he  occupied  a  leading  position  in  American 
Israel  for  many  years. 

Louis  Weiss,  rabbi  of  Congregation  Beth  Zion,  Bradford,  Pa.,  was  a 
modest  and  humbie  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  Judaism,  ministered  earnest- 
ly and  zealously,  and  devoted  liimself  unselfishly  to  the  furtherance  of 
Israel's  faith. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  deeply 
deplores  the  loss  of  these  teachers  in  Israel,  yet  finds  consolation  in  the 

words,    n*nn  D>iyp  onSmi  D^o^on  ^d^  nin^  jnr 

"The  Lord  knoweth  the  days  of  the  upright  and  their  portion  shall 
be  forever." 

And  he  it  further  Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Conference  and  a  copy  of  the  same  be  transmitted  to  the 
mourning  relatives  and  congregations  of  the  deceased  brothers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Morris  Newfield,   Chairman, 
Abram  Brill,  Secretary. 
Emanuel  Kahn. 
George  Solomon. 
Jos.  S.  Kornfeld. 
B.  C.  Ehrenreich. 
GusTAV  N.  Hausmann. 

The  following  memorial  resolutions  in  honor  of  Rabbi  Joseph 
Mayor  Asher  were  adopted : 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  in  annual  session  as- 
sembled,  has   learned  with   profound  sorrow  of  the  demise  of  the  great 
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and  learned  teacher  in  Israel,  Joseph  Mayor  Asher,  and  feels  it  a  duty  of 
love   to  express  its  sense  of  keen  k)6s  to  Jewish  learning. 

In  the  short  time  that  he  was  permitted  by  an  all-kind  Providence  to 
labor  in  the  midst  of  American  Israel,  for  the  glorious  and  cherished  ideals 
of  the  Jew,  he  had  most  signally  displayed  that  wonderful  ability  to  vital- 
ize the  ancient  learning  of  our  forefathers.  By  the  charm  of  his  magnetic 
personality  and  the  power  of  his  teaching,  this  learning  became  a  living 
message  to  all  coming  under  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 

Both  as  teacher  and  preacher  his  demise  leaves  an  aching  void  in  the 
hearts  of  his  pupils  and  his  congregation.     Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  deeply  sympathizes  with  the  grief- 
stricken  widow  and  with  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  to  which  in- 
stitution he  had  for  years  given  of  his  intellectual  attainments.  Be  it 
furthermore 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  widow, 
to  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  and  to  the  congregation  mourning 
his  loss. 

Morris  Newpield,  Chairman, 
Abram  Brill. 
Emanuel  Kahn. 
George  Solomon. 

Jos.    S.    KOBNFELD. 

B.  C.  Ehrenreich. 
Gustav  N.  Hausmann. 

The  report  was  adopted  by.  a  rising  vote.  Rabbi  Deutsch 
led  in  the  recital  of  Kaddish  for  the  departed  members. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  and  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote: 

Bearing  in  mind  the  arrangements  made  between  both  Turkey  and 
Roumania,  and  the  Powers  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  in  1878,  whereby  Turkey 
agreed  to  introduce  reforms  in  the  government  for  the  protection  of  Chris- 
tians, the  steps  taken  to  be  superintended  by  the  Powers,  and  Koumania 
agreed  to  grant  and  protect  the  equal  rights  of  Jews  as  citizens,  and 

Whereas,  these  agreements  have  not  been  kept,  but  many  thousands 
of  Armenian  Christians  have  been  barbarously  murdered,  with  little  but 
expressions  of  sympathy  resulting  from  the  Powers,  and  the  Jews  in  Rou- 
mania have  been  persecuted,  robbed  of  their  rights,  and  deprived  of  citizen- 
ship, without  any  protest  from  the  Powers,  and 

Whereas,  these  conditions  have  long  been  a  disgrace  before  the  civilized 
world, 
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We,  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  now  put  ourselves 
on  record  as  urging  the  governments  of  the  civilized  world,  particularly 
the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  to  take  vigorous  and  per- 
severing action  for  the  protection  of  Armenian  Christians  in  Turkey,  and 
for  the  protection  of  and  granting  of  rights  of  citizenship  to  Jews  in 
Roumania. 

{Signed)     S.  Schulman. 
G.  Deutsch. 
H.  G.  Enelow. 

A  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  was  taken  to  see  the  children  of 
the  Education  Alliance  School  salute  the  flag  and  in  other 
exercises. 

When  the  Conference  reconvened  Eabbi  Foster  read  his  paper 
on  "The  Workingman  and  the  Synagogue."  (Cf.*  Appendix  I.) 
The  discussion  was  led  by  Eabbis  Harris  and  Henry  Cohen. 
(Cf.  Appendix  I,  close.) 

The  courtesy  of  the  floor  was  extended  to  a  non-member  of 
the  Conference. 

Mr.  Allen — Eabbi  Foster  has  said  that  of  the  200,000  Jewish 
workingmen  in  this  city,  25  percent,  50,000,  observe  the  Sabbath; 
150,000  violate  the  Sabbath.  But  there  are  at  least  another 
100,000  Jewish  workingmen  who  would  be  glad  to  observe  the 
Sabbath  if  they  were  not  employed  on  that  day.  Members  of 
your  congregations  employ  80  percent  of  these  workingmen, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  contractors.  If  you  were 
doing  your  duty  to  Jewish  workingmen  by  urging  the  members 
of  your  congregations  to  let  the  workingmen  have  their  Sabbath 
it  would  be  different.  It  is  because  you  do  not  do  that  that 
the  workmen  are  unable  to  be  at  the  synagogue  on  Saturday. 
The  same  rebuke  may  be  applied  to  the  orthodox.  It  shows 
that  the  one  has  not  the  courage  of  their  convictions  while  the 
others  may  not  have  the  convictions  at  all. 

On  motion,  the  Conference  adjourned  to  reconvene  at  2 :30 
p.  m.,  when  the  discussion  of  Eabbi  Foster's  paper  would  be 
resumed. 
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Tuesday  Afternoon. 

The  Conference  reassembled  at  2:45  p.  m.  Rabbi  Stephen  S. 
Wise  was  given  the  floor. 

Rabbi  Wise — -Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Conference:  I 
have  no  desire  to  disturb  the  pleasure  of  the  Conference  in  ^  its 
apparent  enjoyment  of  the  symposium  of  platitudinous  pom- 
posity of  this  morning.  I  shall  speak  to  you  this  afternoon 
from  my  viewpoint,  and  not  from  the  pewpoint,  which  is  the 
viewpoint  occupied  by  so  many  men.  In  the  first  place  I  want 
to  protest  against  the  very  careful  irrelevancy  of  very  much 
adduced  in  this  Conference.  I  challenge  the  right  of  a  member 
of  this  Conference  to  allude  to  the  white  slave  criminal  and 
white  slave  tpafiic  under  the  head  of  the  workingmen.  It  is 
not  they  who  conduct  the  white  slave  trade,  it  is  their  daughters 
who  are  the  victims  of  the  slave  traffic,  because  the  83magogue 
is  not  true  to  the  workingmen.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  shame  of  temporary  synagogues;  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  shame  of  permanent  synagogues,  insofar  as  they 
commit  themselves  to  the  program  which  we  heard  today.  The 
church  knows  these  questions ;  we  •  do  not.  The  churches  are 
trying  to  grapple  with  the  problem;  we  come  with  complacency 
and  grapple  with  things  of  form,  instead  of  grappling  with  the 
most  searching  problems  of  our  age.  I  want  to  deal  first  with 
the  secondary  cause  of  the  alienation  of  the  workingman,  the 
dogmatism  of  the  church,  which  the  synagogue  does  not  so  much 
share.  We  have  heard  that  the  synagogue  does  not  deal  with 
secondary  problems.  Oh  no;  only  with  those  of  primary  im- 
portance! One  of  the  tremendous  concerns  of  the  Kehillah 
has  been  the  question  of  Kashruth.  Is  that  of  primary  concern 
today  in  New  York?  Are  the  reform  synagogues  any  more 
truly  than  the  orthodox  dealing  with  primary  questions? 

I  pass  over  to  three  fundamental  principles:  the  synagogue 
can  not  deal  with  the  workingman;  the  synagogue  can  not 
attract  the  workingman ;  the  synagogue  has  no  word  for  the 
workingman,  except  the  report  of  this  morning,  unless  these 
things  are  true;   the   synagogue  must  have   an  open   door   and 
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the  synagogue  must  have  a  free  pulpit.  The  workingman  will 
•have  nothing  to  do  with  the  synagogue  unless  it  is  in  earnest; 
the  workingman  is  in  earnest;  he  says  this  is  the  biggest 
thing  on  the  horizon  of  present  day  life.  The  poor  man  is 
not,  and  can  not  be,  welcomed  into  the  synagogue  under  the 
S3magogue's  regulations  and  administration  which  it  maintains 
today.  One  synagogue  exacts  $50.00,  another  $40.00  a  year. 
There  are  synagogues  where  $40.00  or  $50.00  is  only  the  mini- 
mum, that  one  may  sit  in  the  company  of  the  mighty.  You 
say,  "How  it  is  in  your  own  synagogue?"  There  are  in  my  own 
synagogue  members  who  give  $1.00,  $2.00,  $5.00  a  year,  as  there 
are  others  who  give  $500.00,  $1,000.00  and  $2,000.00  a  year. 
Let  any  member  of  the  Conference  tell  me  if  he  has  any  large 
numbers  who  give  $6.00  and  $10.00  a  year. 

A  Rabbi — I  have  plenty  who  give  only  $5.00. 

Rabbi  Wise — I  corrected  a  statement  made  by  Eabbi   Foster 

a  few  days  ago  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses.  I  said  three 
members  of  the  Jewish  ministry  of  America  said  to  me  in  one 
year,  "We  are  going  out  of  the  pulpit,  because  we  have  not  a 
pulpit  like  yours."  They  did  not  mean  that  the  congregation 
was  a  poor  one,  but  because  every  word  the  Eabbi  of  the  Free 
Congregation  speaks  is  spoken  in  freedom.  I  could  cite  illus- 
trations. I  said  to  one  of  the  foAmost  rabbis  of  New  York, 
*^hy  donH  you  take  a  stand  and  come  out  and  take  your  posi- 
tion against  this  tremendous  thing?"  His  answer  was,  "I  would 
do  it  if  I  could,  but  I  don't  stand  in  a  free  pulpit  as  you  do." 
My  fundamental  contention  is  that  after  all  you  can't  get  the 
workingman  to  respect  the  synagogue,  and  I  don't  want  the 
synagogue  to  be  respected  unless  its  pulpit  is  free. 

You  may  ask  me,  "What  have  you  done  about  the  synagogue 
and  the  workingman?"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did.  I  was 
asked  last  summer  to  have  a  part  in  the  bakers'  strike  in  New 
York.  I  investigated  it.  I  did  not  talk  about  general  princi- 
ples. I  went  down  and  found  Jewish  bakers  treated  almost  like 
slaves.  I  told  their  Jewish  masters  that  it  was  an  outrage.  And 
that  strike  was  settled  by  the  strikers  gaining,   as  they  ought 
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to  have  gained,  every  single  point  for  which  they  had  contended. 
They  did  not  ask  enough.     They  did  not  ask  even  human  con-- 
ditions.     They  asked  for  the  minimum.     And  it  was  given  to 
me  to  present  their  claim  to  their  employers. 

We  must  be  true  to  Judaism.  The  synagogue  deals  with  this 
world.  Its  characteristic  is  what  has  been  called  the  thought 
and  spirit  of  this-worldliness.  We  have  that  infinite  advantage 
over  the  Christian  churches,  that  we  do  riot  talk  about  the  future 
world,  but  deal  with  present-day  conditions.  You  said  this: 
the  principjes  of  the  whole  business  were  founded  by  the  syna- 
gogue. Yes,  they  were  founded  by  the  synagogue,  not  one  jot 
or  tittle  needs  to  be  added.  The  question  is,  are  we  maintaining 
these  things  and  defending  them  or  holding  them  in  abeyance? 
A  year  ago  it  was  said  in  one  of  the  Jewish  seminaries,  "It 
is  all  right  to  speak  about  great  moral  principles,  but  you  must 
not  apply  them.^^  That  is  a  new  idea  to  me.  We  are  told  a 
rabbi  may  deal  "with  these  things,  but  not  as  a  representative 
of  the  synagogue.  Why  not?  If  the  synagogue  has  laid  down 
these  principles,  wliy  should  not  we  speak  out  and  deal  frankly 
and  fairly  as  men?  One  thing  more.  I  ventured  to  say  a  few 
days  ago,  "If  I  deal  with  the  synagogue  and  the  workingman, 
instead  of  saying,  ^Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's 
milk,'  I  would  say,  ^You  sh^ll  not  seethe  a  mother  in  a  work- 
shop.' "  The  Jews  here  on  the  East  Side  are  becoming  a  Sab- 
bathless people — they  can't  observe  the  Sabbath  and  they  won't 
observe    Sunday. 

At  3  p.  m.  the  regularly  scheduled  order  of  business,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  dominations,  was  called  for  and  presented 
by  its  Chairman,  Kabbi  Gries. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Conference: 

Your  Committee  on  Nominations  begs  to  present  as  its  report  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Honorary  President    Kaufman  Kohler 

President Maximilian    Heller 

Vice-President   Samuel  Schulman 
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Treasurer Moses  J.  Gries 

Recording  Secretary Julian  Morgenstern 

Corresponding  Secretary  David  Marx 

Executive  Committee: 

Israel  Aaron,  Charles  S.  Levi, 

Henry  Berkowitz,  David  Philipson, 

Henry  Cohen,  William  Rosenau, 

William  S.  Friedman,  Isaac  Rypins, 

Maurice  H.  Harris,  Joseph  Stolz. 

Emil  G.  Hirsch, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Moses  J.  Gbies,  Chairman. 

W.    FiNESHBIBEB. 

S.  Foster. 
Leo  M.  Franklin. 
M.  H.  Harris. 
N.  Krass. 
M.  Salzman. 
A.  Simon. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  nominations  were  .  closed,  and 
the  Eecording  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for 
the  members  nominated  in  the  report. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  President  was  in- 
structed to  send  a  message  of  notification  and  congratulation 
to  Rabbi  Heller. 

The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  was  presented  by  its 
Chairman,  Rabbi  Harris. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen — Your  rommittee  has  carefully  gone  over  the  accounts  and 
found  them  correct.  It  approves  the  recommendation  relative  to  the 
Haggadah;  that  is,  that  congregations  purchase  quantities  to  sell  or  dis- 
tribute to  their  members,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  a  larger 
number.  It  also  approves  the  recommendation  that  the  Year-Books  be 
put  on  the  free  list. 

The  suggestion,  however,  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  old  holiday  ser- 
mons and  the  printing  of  new  ones,  it  begs  to  refer  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Respectfully  submitted, 

Israel  Aabon, 

I.  L.  Rypins, 

A.  Lyons, 

G.  Deutsch, 

M.  H.  Habbis,  Chairman. 
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The  report  was  receiTed  and  adopted. 

The  two  reeommendations  of  the  report  of  the  Finance  Com> 
mittee,  (I)  that  the  interest  on  all  investments  of  the  Confer- 
ence funds  be  divided  equally  between  the  General  and  Belief 
Funds,  and  (II)  that  the  Tract  Committee  be  instracted  to 
make  an  active  campaign  for  financial  aid  in  order  that  tracts 
may  be  published  in  numbers  sufiBcient  to  realize  their  intended 
purpose,  and  the  Conference  at  the  same  time  relieved  of  the 
burden  of-  paying  for  tracts  from  the  General  Fnnd,  of  which 
the  Auditing  Committee  had  failed  to  take  notice,  were  adopted 
by  the  Conference. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  presented 
by  its  Chairman,  Rabbi  Enelow. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rahhis : 

Gentlemen — Your  Committee  to  which  was  referred  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Contemporaneous  History  with  its  various  resolutions  and 
all  other  resolutions  presented  during  the  Conference,  begs  leave  to  pre- 
sent, the  following  report: 

I.  With  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Contemporaneous 
History  your  committee  recommends  that  this  Conference  place  on  record 
its  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  the  cause  of  Judaism 
and  humanity  by  the  several  scholars,  philanthropists  and  leaders,  who 
have  passed  away  since  our  last  convention,  and  that  the  resolutions  in 
memoriam  set  forth,  be  carried  out.  As  a  further  mark  of  reverence  for 
the  departed,  we  recommend  that  the  Conference  rise  and  recite  the 
KaddiHh. 

II.  We  endorse  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  on  Contemporaneous 
History,  and  recommend  that  the  incoming  Executive  Committee  consider 
the  adviBability  of  issuing  literature  in  Yiddish,  on  the  subject  of  Re- 
form Judaism,  setting  forth  its  character  and  purpose. 

II  r.  Referring  to  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Con- 
temporaneous History,  calling  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  investi- 
gating the  character  of  the  various  philanthropic  institutions  in  Palestine, 
your  committee  recommends  that  the  incoming  Executive  Board  direct  the 
attention  to  this  matter  of  such,  national  organizations,  as  the  National 
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Conference    of   Jewish    Charities    and    the    Independent    Order    of    B'nai 
B'rith,  within  whose  scope  of  wprk  such  investigation  naturally  falls. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  various  subventions  set  forth  in  the  report, 
we  recommend,  that,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  publications  of  the 
Wkizze  Nirdamin  Society,  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  en- 
roll as  a  member,  contributing  Ten  Dollars  per  annum.  As  to  the  works  of 
Luncz,  Ben  Yehuda,  Kahana  and  Eisenstein,  we  refer  the  consideration 
of  subventions  thereto,  to  the  incoming  Executive  Committee.  In  this 
connection  your  committee  recommends  that  all  books  received  from  sub- 
ventions shall  be  stored  in  a  special  alcove,  to  be  arranged  for  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

V.  With  reference  to  the  resolution^  calling  for  a  subvention  to  en- 
able Dr.  Neumark  to  prosecute  research  work  for  his  next  volume  on  the 
history  of  Jewish  Philosophy,  your  committee  recommends  that  the  at- 
tention of  both  individuals  and  other  national  organizations,  be  called 
to  the  great  importance  of  this  work,  and  to  the  need  of  subsidizing  the 
same,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  appropriate 
for  this  purpose,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  One  Hundred  Dollars. 

VI.  In  appreciation  of  the  compliment  paid  the  C.  C.  A.  R.  by  the  Rev. 
E.  J.  Stark,  Cantor  of  Temple  Emanu-El  of  San  Francisco,  in  dedicating 
his  musical  settings  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book  to  our  organization,  the 
Committee  recommends  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  the  composer, 
and  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  instructed  to  communicate  the 
same  to  him. 

VII.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  by  the  incoming  Executive  Committee,  to  prepare  a  revised 
certificate  of  conversion,  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  Conference  for 
adoption. 


*  Whereas  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
to  encourage  Jewish  literary  research,  and  to  extend  both  moral  and  financial  support 
to  the  publication  of  important  books  in  the  department  of  Juedische  Wissenschaft; 
and 

Whereas,  for  the  completion  of  his  monumental  work  on  Jewish  Philosophy 
i1  is  necessary  for  our  fellow-member,  Dr.  Neumark,  to  have  copies  made  of  im- 
portant manuscripts  to  be  found  in  European  libraries,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
One  Thousand  Dollars,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  we  recommend  the  importance  of  this  project  to  the  attention 
of  individuals  as  well  as  other  national  bodies  interested  in  the  publication  and 
promotion  of  Jewish   literature,   and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  recommend  to  the  incoming  Executive  Committee 
the  advisability  of  appropriating  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  for  this  purpose. 
(Signed)  Joseph  Stolz,  GS.  Deutsch,   I.  S.  Moses,  I.  L.   Rypins,  Joseph  Krauskopf. 

'  Resolved,  that  the  C.  C.  A.  R.  in  order  to  assist  its  members  in  a  situation  that 
arises  frequently,  prepare  through  a  proper  committee  a  certificate  of  conversion,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  next  conference  for  adoption;  the  blank  certificates  to  be  kept  in 
charge  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  supplied  to  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence  free  upon  application.      (Signed)   Morgenstern,  Berkowitz. 
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.  VIII.  With  regard  to  the  resolution^  that  the  Conference  endorse  the 
work  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  for  a  purer  public  press,  we  place 
on  record  our  commendation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
for  the  purification  of  the  public  press. 

IX.  Anent  the  resolution  regarding  mixed  marriages,^  your  committee, 
after  mature  deliberation,  recommends  the  following  expression  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  Conference:  The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
declares  that  mixed  marriages  are  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  the  Jewish 
religion  and  should  therefore  be  discouraged  by  the  American  Rabbinate. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  G.  Enelow,  Chairman. 

M.    C.    CUBBICK. 

G.  Geobge  Fox. 
W.  S.  Friedman. 

S.    GOLDENSON. 

A.  Guttman. 
a.  S.  Isaacs. 

C.  S.  Levi. 

D.  Mabx. 

W.    ROSENAU. 

J.  Silverman. 

The  first  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  second  resolution  was  read. 

Rdbhi  Hausman — I  feared,  and  for  good  reasons,  that  this 
would  be  understood  as  missionary  work,  and  missionary  work 
of  alienating  the  young  men  from  the  old  position.  I  think  we 
should  be  very,  very  careful  in  regard  to  such  an  expression,  or 
the  use  of  the  word  itself. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  third  recommendation  was  read. 

Rabhi  Deutsch — I  have  not  come  to  Zion  except  to  hold  my 
tongue.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  say  I  have  no  patience 
with   that   Philistine   idea   which   says   that   Washington    is   our 


'  The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  among  its  various  activities  is  undertaking  one 
work  that  can  not  but  meet  the  unqualined  approval  of  every  loyal  and  upright 
American,  viz.,  the   work   for  the  purification  of  the  public  press. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  C.  C.  A.  R.  express  its  hearty  endorsement  of 
this  work,  and  that  this  endorsement  be  recorded  in  the  next  yearbook.  (Signed) 
Morgenstern,   Guttmacher. 

*  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  Conference  that  a  Rabbi  ought  not  to 
officiate  at  a  marriage  between  a  Jew  or  Jewess  and  a  person  professing  a  religion 
other  than  Judaism,  inasmuch  as  such  mixed  marriage  is  prdhibited  by  the  Jewish 
religion  and  would  tend  to  disintegrate  the  religion  of  Israel.  (Signed)  Samuel 
Schulman,   William   Rosenau. 
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Jerusalem  and  America  our  Palestine.  I  have  no  more  patience 
than  with  those  who  say,  rather  than  go  to  Europe  to  see  your 
mother,  go  to  the  Old  Woman's  Home  and  see  any  number  of 
old  women.  If  a  man  says  "Jerusalem  does  not  mean  any  more 
to  me  than  any  old  town/'  I  have  no  patience  with  him.  Pales- 
tine is  a  Jewish  center;  we  have  to  have  poor  people  there 
whether  we  want  it  or  not.  Here  these  people  are.  You  have 
hospitals  there — a  necessity;  you  have  homes  for  old  women— - 
a  necessity.  These  people  are  rolling  in  the  gutter  as  the 
greatest  beggars.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  them  to  learn  a 
trade,  and  why  should  not  we  have  a  dollar  to  spare  to  help 
them  ? 

Rabbi  Enelow — There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  overlook  the  things  mentioned  by  Dr.  Deutsch. 
The  committee  felt  that  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this 
Conference  to  make  such  investigations;  it  has  not  the  machinery 
to  do  so;  it  would  be  a  risky  thing  for  the  Conference  to  assume 
the  moral  responsibility  of  recommending  institutions  as  far 
away  as  Palestine.  There  are  certain  international  organizations 
which  we  should  try  to  induce  to  take  care  of  this  work.  We 
recommended  this  work  to  the  Conference  as  a  very  meritorious 
work  indeed;  we  subscribe  to  everything  of  the  sentimental 
character  Dr.  Deutsch  mentioned.  But  such  an  organization 
as  the  National  Jewish  charities  should  undertake  the  examina- 
tion of  these  conditions;  we  have  not  the  machinery  nor  should 
we  assume  the  moral  responsibility  of  doing  this  work. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  fourth  recommendation  was  read. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — I  amend  that  the  first  half  of  the  rec- 
ommendation take  the  usual  procedure  of  being  referred  directly 
to  the  Finance  Committee;  that  the  second  half  of  the  recom- 
mendation be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  for  decision 
as  to  the  place  and  manner  of  this  action.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  every  recommendation  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds  must  be  referred  to  the  Finance   Committee. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  first  part  of  the  recom- 
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mendation  be  adopted,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be 
authorized  to  pay  $10.00  as  the  membership  fee.     Carried. 

The  second  section  of  the  fourth  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  last  section  of  the  fourth  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  fifth  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  sixth  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  seventh  recommendation  was  read. 

Rdbhi  Stolz — I  move  to  amend  that  the  Executive  Committee 
be  authorized  to  reprint  the  certificate  that  was  drafted  and 
approved  at  the   Rochester   Conference. 

Seconded. 

Rahhi  Morgenstern — Inasmuch  as  I  offered  the  resolution  I 
will  try  to  explain.  The  resolution  was  that  a  committee  be 
instructed  to  prepare  such  a  formula  or  blank,  to  be  printed  in 
quantities,  and  distributed  to  the  members  upon  application  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
blank  certificate  does  exist  I  suppose  the  first  part  of  the  reso- 
lution is  unnecessary.  The  second  is  the  important  part,  and 
this  was  lost  sight  of  by  the  committee. 

Rabbi  Aaron — ^I  should  like  to  make  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  that  this  original  copy  which  we  have  be  revised 
by  this  committee,  and  then  either  with  or  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Executive  Board,  be  reprinted. 

Rabbi  Enelow — Dr.  Morgenstern,  who  says  he  was  the  author 
of  the  resolution  originally,  states  that  we  have  failed  to  take 
notice  of  one  part  of  the  resolution.  I  wish  to  explain  the 
reason  why  our  report  is  as  it  is.  The  resolution  provided  for 
what  was  to  be  done  after  the  preparation  of  the  certificate  was 
ordered.  The  committee  felt  that  it  was  not  advisable  to 
determine  what  was  to  be  done  with  this  blank  after  it  was 
printed.  So  many  things  have  happened  since  the  Rochester 
Conference  that  it  seems  advisable  to  have  a  new  committee 
on  this  matter,  for  since  this  is  to  be  a  permanent  blank,  it  is 
too  important  a  matter  to  leave  entirely  to  the  Executive  (Com- 
mittee without  further  action  by  the  Conference. 

Rabbi  Frisch — I  want  to  ask  whether  a  conversion  formula 
will  not  be   printed   in   the   minister's   handbook. 
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Rabbi  Enelow — These  are  not  to  be  in  a  book,  but  in  sheets, 
to  be  handed  to  anyone  wishing  them. 

Rabbi  Schvlman — I  believe  this  is  a  very  important  matter. 
The  reason  I  support  the  amendment  of  Dr.  Aaron  is  because  it 
practically  accomplishes  the  intention  of  both  committees.  The 
present  wording  is  rather  prolix  and  very  unmanageable  in  prac- 
tice. We  do  need  a  revision.  The  best  way  is  to  pass  this 
amendment.  The  second  amendment  is  to  revise  the  present 
formula.  If  you  carry  the  resolution  as  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee, without  having  regard  to  Eabbi  Stolz's  suggestion,  it 
mcMis  that  you  are  practically  devising  new  legislation;  in  this 
matter  we  should  build  on  that  which  is  already  in  the  year  books. 

Rahbi  Ones — There  should  be  a  revision  of  the  whole  action 
taken  in  Bochester. 

Rabbi  Enelow — This  resolution  has  no  reference  to  conversion 
as  such,  or  to  the  character  of  the  ceremony;  it  has  reference 
only  to  the  certificate  of  conversion. 

Rabbi  Gries — I  offer  the  substitute  motion  that  there  be  a 
revision  of  the  whole  matter  as  presented  at  Eochester. 

The  Chair — You  will  remember  that  at  Eochester  there  was 
a  report  of  a  committee  on  conversion,  containing  a  number 
of  recommendations,  the  outcome  of  which  was  a  formula  to 
be  subscribed  to  by  the  person  converted.  Our  committee  here 
simply  brought  in  its  report  as  to  the  formula  or  certificate. 
Eabbi  Gries  moves  that  the  whole  action  taken  in  Eochester 
be  reconsidered. 

Rabbi  Gries — I  do  not  wish  to  arouse  a  discussion  of  this 
subject  at  this  late  hour,  but  the  decision  of  the  Eochester  Con- 
ference contains  certain  provisions  which  I  think  none  of  us 
are  living  up  to,  and  which  are  a  dead  letter  to  many  rabbis  of 
the  Conference.  I  would  like  to  have  the  thing  referred  to  a 
committee  for  consideration  and  report.  I  therefore  move  that, 
all  previous  actions  of  the  Conference  with  reference  to  the 
proselyte  question,  the  formula  of  conversion,  etc.,  be  referred 
to  a  committee  for  consideration  and  report  to  the  next  Con- 
ference. 
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Rahhi  Rosenthal — This  would  be  a  motion  to  reconsider. 

Rahhi  Gries — With  all  deference  to  our  rabbi  lawyer,  I  think 
it  is  proper  to  reconsider  the  previous  decision  of  a  Conference. 
We  do  not  want  to  change  it.  If  we  change  it  at  all  it  will 
be  done  at  the  next  Conference. 

Rabhi  Enelow — Mr.  President,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
preliminary  aspect  of  the  question,  I  think  this  is  too  important 
a  question  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  manner.  The  Committee 
on  Resolutions  never  dealt  with  the  whole  question  of  conver- 
sion; the  only  question  referred  to  it  was  of  printing  a  formula 
of  conversion.  To  go  over  the  whole  question  is  too  big  a 
subject  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  resolution.  We  certainly  would 
not  want  to  deal  with  so  big  a  problem  in  this  maimer.  If  the 
Conference  wishes  to  reconsider  its  action  in  respect  fo  con- 
version it  should  be  a  matter  of  new  business. 

The  Chair— The  Chair  has  so  decided  on  the  point  of  order 
of  Rabbi  Rosenthal.  All  the  amendments  fall  to  the  ground 
because  of  this  point  of  order.  What  is  before  you  is  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  recommending 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  certificate  of 
conversion,  to  report  to  the  next  Conference. 

The  eighth  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  ninth  recommendation  was   read. 

Rabhi  Hirschherg — I  move  to  table  this  resolution. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

Rabbi  Schulman — I  rise  as  introducer  of  the  resolution  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  original  resolution  and  against  the  wording 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  My  original 
resolution  read:  "Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Con- 
ference that  a  rabbi  ought  not  to  ofiiciate  at  a  marriage  between 
a  Jew  or  Jewess  and  a  person  professing  a  religion  other  than 
Judaism,  inasmuch  as  such  mixed  marriage  is  prohibited  by 
the  Jewish  religion  and  would  tend  to  disintegrate  the  religion 
of  Israel."  I  hope  I  will  not  be  misunderstood.  I  have  always 
respected  men  who  differ  with  me.  I  have  always  been  able  to 
combine  with  that  an  absolutely  unflinching  loyalty  to  what  I 
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thought  and  considered  right.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  read  a  paper 
to  you  on  mixed  marriage;  such  a  paper  usually  gets  discussion 
on  the  floor  of  this  Conference,  but  for  reasons  I  need  not 
mention  the  paper  was  not  properly  discussed.  That  paper 
presented  to  you  certain  arguments.  The  only  way  to  meet  the 
original  resolution  and  prove  its  inadequacy  is  on  the  ground 
of  academic  argument.  The  gist  of  the  paper  was  to  prove  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  civil  marriages;  that  the  Jewish 
Church  casts  no  aspersions  on  civil  marriages,  and  permits  any- 
one who  wishes  to  have  a  civil  marriage.  The  real  spirit  of  the 
paper  was  to  get  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  this  Conference 
as  to  what  is  the  province  of  a  rabbi  representing  Judaism. 

Rabbi  Moses — If  a  resolution  of  this  kind  is  passed  it  is  the 
beginning  of  religious  tyranny.  A  rabbi  has  sufficient  infor- 
mation as  to  what  is  the  Jewish  religion  and  what  it  prohibits, 
and  I  lift  up  my  hand  and  say  it  is  not  true  that  the  Jewish 
religion  prohibits  marriage  between  Jew  and  non-Jew.  It  is 
all  a  question  of  relationship.  This  must  be  sifted  by  the 
rabbi.  Now  I  warn  you,  my  brethren,  do  not  tie  your  own 
hands  because  one  man  is  so  fully  enthused  with  his  own  con- 
viction. We  have  liberty  of  conscience;  we  stand  responsible  to 
our  congregations  and  to  the  consciousness  of  Judaism  at  large. 
Let  the  rabbi  perform  a  marriage  on  proper  occasions. 

Rabbi  Kohler — I  must  first  make  one  remark  in  regard  to 
what  has  just  been  said.  It  is  not  true  that  the  relations  be- 
tween Jew  and  non-Jew  in  regard  to  marriage  are  such  that  a 
Jew  and  a  Christian  can  marry  with  the  approval  of  the  Jewish 
traditions.  According  to;:the  opinion  of  all  Jewish  authority, 
the  Christian  is  a  ger  toshab.  This  position  is  also  taken  by 
the  Christian  Church.  At  the  very  moment  the  Christian 
Church  departed  from  the  synagogue,  as  recorded  in  the  15th 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  adopted  this  position 
in  reference  to  Judaism.  Consequently  the  Christian  can  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Jewish  code  be  regarded  only  as  a 
proselyte  of  the  gate  and  can  not  intermarry.  I  therefore  resent 
and  reject  the  statement  that  this  is  not  true;  it  is  true  .accord- 
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ing  to  the  Jewish  view  expressed  in  the  codes  and  all  other 
opinions,  that  the  Jew  and  Christian  can  not  marry  religiously. 
They  can  marry  civilly. 

Rahhi  Ones — I  do  not  wish  to  speak  at  this  time,  but  merely 
to  ask  Dr.  Kohler  a  question.  In  his  original  resolution .  Rabbi 
Schulman  stated  that  mixed  marriages  are  prohibited  by  the 
Jewish  religion.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  that  means  that  they 
are  prohibited  by  the  Jewish  law.  Will  Dr.  Kohler  tell  me  in 
what  part  of  the  law  there  is  any  such  declaration? 

Rabbi  Schulman — I  will  state  the  law  for  you;  the  law  is 
en  Tciddushin  tofsin. 

Rabbi  Ka'plan — I  shall  not  speak  on  the  subject;  that  can't 
be  boiled  down  to  three  minutes.  In  other  words,  I  have  not 
the  ability  to  discuss  the  subject  in  three  minutes.  I  can  state, 
however,  in  two  or  three  sentences  the  very  gist  of  this  whole 
argument.  A  man  comes  to  me,  or  a  woman,  and  asks  me> 
"What  will  you  do  in  this  case?"  and  I  of  course  am  not  afraid 
to  express  my  opinions,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen 
are.  I  must  give  her  or  him  some  definite  opinion.  I  can  not 
evade.  But  this  Conference  this  year,  and  last,  and  all  other 
years  that  I  have  attended,  always  evades  the  question.  I  want 
to  know,  in  addition  to  what  I  think,  what  does  the  Conference 
think  on  this  subject?  I  want  to  know,  because  I  have  a  high 
regard  and  a  high  reverence  for  the  opinion  of  the  men  who 
stand  bound  together  with  us  in  the  reform  movement.  I  want 
to  know  whether  your  ideas  are  for  or  against,  and  let  us  not 
evade  the  question.  I  would  therefore  urge  upon  the  Conference 
to  vote  one  way  or  the  other,  so  I  may  go  home  and  say  that 
the  sense  of  the  Conference  is  for  or  against. 

Rabbi  Foster — I  wish  to  say  just  a  few  words  upon  this  im- 
portant subject.  It  has  just  been  asked  what  is  the  law  that 
prohibits  mixed  marriages.  In  this  regard  I  would  say,  if  we 
do  not  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  past  we  must  appeal  to  the  law 
of  the  present,  that  is,  the  law  of  self-preservation.  If  we  are 
going  to  preserve  our  religion  we  must  take  action  decidedly  in 
the    affirmative    on    this    very    important    and    vexing    question. 
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We  may  differ  as  to  the  interpretation  of  what  we  call  non- 
essential laws,  but  here  is  one  of  the  fundamentals,  and  if  we 
avoid  it  we  are  cowards.  I  would  say.  with  regard  to  the  limita- 
tion that  would  be  placed  upon  our  freedom,  that  reminds  me 
of  the  action  of  a  man  who  had  a  bit  of  d3mamite  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  was  determined  to  dynamite  a.  city.  He  was  told 
"Do  not  dare  do  that,  you  will  destroy  the  city.''  He  said, 
"This  is  my  right;  I  have  a  right  to  go  into  the  city  and  throw 
djmamite  into  it.''  If  you  do  not  see  why  you  must  stop,  I 
say  it  is  dynamiting  the  Jewish  religion.  I.  personally  have 
always  refused  to  officiate  at  mixed  marriages. 

Rahbi  Wintner — ^Let  me  tell  you  that  during  my  forty-three 
years'  ministry  in  this  country  I  never  solemnized  a  mixed  mar-' 
riage.  And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  discussion  amounts 
to  nothing. 

Rabbi  Kornfeld — I  do  not  remember  whether  Dr.  Schulman 
made  any  *  mention  of  Geiger. '  Geiger  in  his  comment  on  the 
resolution  introduced  at  the  Leipzig  Conference,  states  explicitly 
that  religiously  intermarriage  is  permitted;  only,  he  says,  it  is 
not  advisable  for  the  reason  of  the  disintegration  which  might 
result.  But  religiously  he  states  it  is  permissible.*  For  that 
reason  I  say  we  are  standing  on  reform  ground,  at  the  same 
time  on  strictly  Jewish  ground,  when  we  declare  that  it  is  ad- 
missible, though  expediency  does  not  recommend  it.  I  say  there 
are  times  we  should  not  allow  intermarriage,  where  the  circum- 
stances show  it  would  tend  to  the  disintegration  of  Judaism. 
But  1  do  not  think  a  categorical  position  can  be  taken,  in  the 
face  of  what  Geiger  has  said.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  the  subject 
of  considerable  criticism  in  the  Jewish  press  for  having  sol- 
emnized a  mixed  marriage.  I  wrote  two  articles  in  defense 
of  my  position.  At  that  time  I  felt  as  I  feel  now  that  each 
case  should  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  as  far  as  its  influence 
on   Judaism   in  the  community  is  concerned. 

Rabbi  Harry  Mayer — My  position  towards  this  resolution 
seems  to  be  different  from  that  of  anybody  who  has  spoken.  I 
regard  it  as  put  not  only  as  an  evasion,  but  as  decidedly  per- 
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nicious.  The  thing  is  to  vote  down  the  resolution.  We  are 
speaking  constantly  about  the  spirit  of  Einhom.  I  want  to 
remind  you  of  what  Einhom  said.  He  did  not  care  if  ten 
thousand  rabbis  took  a  stand  on  a  question^  he  was  going  to 
maintain  the  stand  he  believed  right.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  as  to  what  the  majority  believe  about  the  matter.  The 
majority  are  against  intermarriage,  or  rather  all  are  against 
mixed  marriages,  and  the  majority  are  against  oflBciating.  No 
action  will  bind  the  minority  in  any  way,  but  it  might  be  con- 
strued by  the  laity  as  binding,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  perni- 
cious. 

Rabbi  Harris — I  amend  to  substitute  the  original  resolution 
for  that  of  the  committee.     Seconded. 

Rabbi  Harris — Some  gentlemen  on  this  floor  have  protested 
against  mixed  marriage  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  strictly 
forbidden  in  the  Talmudic  law.  It  is  not  honest  for  us  when 
the  Talmudic  law  is  against  us  to  say  that  we  do  not  believe  in 
it,  and  when  there  is  a  leniency  in  the  Talmudic  law  to  appeal 
to  it.  Now  the  next  point,  it  might  not  have  mattered  had 
the  question  not  been  brought  before  us  at  all;  it  is  before  us 
now,  gentlemen;  realize  the  gravity  of  this  situation.  You  dare 
not  vote  against  it,  because  if  you  do,  you  make  the  situation 
ever  so  much  worse  than  before.  The  word  will  go  forth  that 
the  Central  Conference  as  such  indorsed  mixed  marriage — ^that 
will  be  the  conclusion.  Gentlemen,  the  moment  the  word  has 
gone  forth  that  rabbis  indorse  mixed  marriage,  Judaism  will 
not  live  four  generations. 

Rabbi  Elkin — As  I  understand  the  contention  between  reform 
Judaism  and  orthodox,  the  orthodox  Jew  goes  according  to 
the  Shulchan  Aruch.  He  is  right.  We  reformers  reject  tiie 
decision  of  the  rabbis,  and  yet  when  it  suits  us  we  make 
use  of  them.  Why  do  you  make  use  of  the  Talmud  when  you 
can  use  it  for  your  purposes,  and  why  do  you  reject  the  Talmud 
when  it  doesn^t  suit  you?  I  was  once  a  Talmudic  student,  too, 
in  my  younger  years.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  Talmudic 
law    upon    prohibiting    mixed     marriages,     it     is    based     upon 
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Deuteronomy.  There  Moses,  or  whoever  the  writer  was,  says, 
"Ye  shall  not  intermarry  with  the  seven  nations,"  and  he  states 
the  reason — he  says  they  will  seduce  away  your  sons  or  your 
daughters  to  worship  other  gods.  This  is  the  reason  given  in 
the  Talmudic  law,  the  plain  reason.  If  you  discard  the  Tal- 
mudic  law,  well  and  good.  The  main  question  is,  dare  we 
discard  the  Mosaic  law?  If  you  discard  it  then  I  declare 
once  for  all,  let  us  go  over  to  Unitarianism  and  have  done 
with  it. 

Rahhi  St  oh — Mr.  President,  I  want  to  keep  very  calm  and 
see  whether  I  understand  the  difference  between  Brother  Schul- 
man^s  resolution  and  that  of  the  committee.  As  I  understand 
it,  both  resolutions  are  opposed  to  intermarriage;  Brother  Schul- 
man  wants  to  prohibit  a  rabbi  from  officiating. 

Rdbhi  Schulman — ^We  can't  prohibit  anybody;  we  have  no 
synodical  power.  All  I  want  is  to  make  it  as  strong  as  possible; 
all  I  said  was  "no  rabbi  ought."  The  little  word  "ought"  is  a 
strong  word  and  refers  it  to  ethics. 

Rabbi  Stolz-r-Mr.  President,  I  simply  want  to  use  this  op- 
portunity in  order  to  clarify  the  situation,  so  that  we  sSall  know 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  two  resolutions.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  both  of  them  are  opposed  to  intermarriage  per  se. 
Dr.  Schulman  says  no  rabbi  ought  under  any  circumstances 
to  officiate  at  an  intermarriage;  the  other  says  the  Conference 
is  opposed  to  intermarriage,  and  it  wants  to  leave  it  to  the 
conscience  of  the  rabbi  when  he  has  an  instance  before  him, 
whether  it  tends  to  the  disintegration  of  Judaism.  Dr.  Schul- 
man's  resolution,  I  think,  will  be  interpreted  by  the  rabbinate, 
as  well  as  those  outside,  as  a  compulsion — ^under  no  circum- 
stances we  should;  the  other  leaves  it  open  when  a  case  comes 
before  the  minister,  if  he  is  confident  that  eventually  the  non- 
Jewish  party  will  come  over.  According  to  the  resolution  of 
the  committee,  I  think  the  inference  would  be,  if  a  case  came 
before  a  rabbi  and  he  was  assured  in  his  own  mind  that  the  non- 
Jew  would  become  a  Jew,  or  the  children  be  reared  as  Jews, 
in  that  case  the  rabbi  may  make  a  personal  decision,  knowing 
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that  always  back  of  him  is  the  resolution  of  the  Conference 
that  we  are  opposed  to  intermarriage  and  feel  that  intermarriage 
may  result  in  the  dissolution  of  our  Judaism. 

Rabbi  Orus — Mr.  President,  there  is  one  amendment  before 
the  house,  that  Dr.  Schulman^s  original  resolution  take  the  place 
of  the  resolution  of  the  committee.  I  amend  this  amendment 
that  the  resolution  read  as  follows:  "The  Central  Conference 
of  American  Eabbis  resolves  that  mixed  marriages  are  contrary 
to  the  historic  tradition  of  the  Jewish  religion/'  and  stop  there. 
I  will  speak  to  the  amendment  and  to  the  subject.     Seconded. 

Rabbi  Ones — I  want  to  take  decided  exception  first  to  the 
statement  of  the  original  resolution  that  mixed  marriages  are 
prohibited  by  the  Jewish  religion.  I  am  not  as  great  a  Tal- 
mudist  or  as  learned  in  the  law  as  some  of  the. men  who  have 
spoken;  I  know  enough  of  our  Jewish  law,  the  Talmudic  law, 
the  law  of  the  Bible,  and  the  law  of  later  days,  to  know  that 
that  statement  is  historically  incorrect.  When  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion of  Dr.  Kohler,  and  again  of  Dr.  Schulman,  they  answered 
me  in  the  statement  that  sanction  is  not  binding.  I  hold  that 
is  not  a  fair  answer  to  my  question.  I  take  decided  exception 
to  that  statement,  "It  is  prohibited  by  the  Jewish  religion*,'^ 
because  the  Jewish  religion  does  not  so  prohibit  it.  As  to  the 
statement  that  it  is  self-preservation,  that  likewise  is  not  a 
law  of  the  Jewish  religion.  As  to  the  statement  made  before 
the  Conference  that  we  can  not  refuse  to  vote,  we  dare  not — 
those  who  thrust  this  responsibility  on  the  Conference  by  bring- 
ing this  before  us  for  discussion  must  bear  the  consequences. 
No  rabbi  that  I  know  of  encourages  intermarriages,  and  when 
this  resolution  declares  "and  should  therefore  be  discouraged  by 
the  American  rabbinate,"  it  implies  tliere  are  some  who  do 
encourage  it.  Although  some  of  you  may  tliink  I  am  defending 
mixed  marriages,  I  never  have  performed  a  marriage  between 
Jew  and  non-Jew.  If  that  be  so,  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  phrase  this  resolution  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Schulman, 
that  "he  ought  not."  The  law  of  the  Bible  is  perfectly  clear — 
it   has   reference  to   the   seven   prohibited   nations,   and    it   is   a 
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prohibition  against  idolatry.  The  position  we  should  take,  if 
we  want  to  take  an  affirmative  position,  is  to  say  that  the  historic 
position  of  Judaism  has  always  been  against  intermarriage,  and 
there  we  stand.  We  should  not  pass  either  resolution,  and  I 
therefore  hope  that  my  amendment  will  be  passed. 

Rabbi  Jacobs — W»  stand  for  Judaism;  we  can't  stand  for  any 
weakening  of  Judaism.  Judaism  is  the  purest  religion  on  earth. 
There  are  questions  of  more  importance — of  vital  importance — 
and  the  question  of  mixed  marriage  should  not  have  been  .brought 
up,  for  we  all  feel  that  there,  is  no  such  thing  in  practice  as 
mixed  marriage — it  seems  to  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle — 
the  question  should  not  have  been  discussed. 

Rabbi  Friedlander — I  come  from  a  section  of  the  country 
that  is  far  removed  from  the  center  of  Jewish  activity  and 
Jewish  life.  I  want  to  tell  you  in  all  honesty  and  earnestness 
that  the  west  has  its  eyes  on  you,  gentlemen.  Again  and  again 
we  are  asked  out  there  in  the  west,  ^^What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  reform  Rabbi?''  Again  and  again  members  come  to  me, 
and 'non-members,  saying  reform  Judaism  is  approving  of  mi^ed 
marriages,  and  so-called  rabbis,  characters  out  west,  have  per- 
formed mixed  marriages,  on  the  ground  that  reform  Judaism 
is  in  favor  of  it.  I  come  three  thousand  miles  to  take  away  a 
lesson  from  you.  When  I  go  back  home  they  will  ask  me,  "What 
is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  this  great  American  Conference?" 
It  is  necessary  to  carry  the  influence  of  this  Conference  to  the 
furthest  west,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  What  is  the  problem  .of  this  Conference?  To  harmonize 
Judaism  with  modern  life.  We  want  an  expression  from  this 
Conference.  My  people  away  out  west  will  ask  me,  "What  is 
the  sentiment  in  regard  to  mixed  marriages?"  You  know  it 
is  the  burning  question  of  today.  We  do  not  know  how  to 
answer;  give  us  an  expression.  Let  me  go  home  and  say,  "Here 
is  a  Conference  of  reform  Rabbis  who  openly  and  courageously 
have  expressed  themselves  against  mixed  marriages,  and  con- 
demn the  rabbi  who  deviates  from  that  rule,  who  disregards  the 
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sentiment  of  the  Jews  and  does  perform  marriages  which  the 
Jews  have  always  rejected/' 

Rabbi  Schulman — I  rise  only  to  attempt  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion. I  am  opposed  to  the  second  amendment  of  Eabbi  Gries, 
because  to  state  that  we  declare  that  mixed  marriages  are  against 
our  traditions  is  to  state  a  truism.  I  want -to  say  this  was  not 
precipitated  by  the  mover  of  the  resolution;  this  Conference 
assigned  a  paper  on  intermarriage  a  year  ago.  If  this  Conference 
did  not  want  to  discuss  the  question  of  mixed  marriage  it  should 
not  have  assigned  the  paper.  I  wrote  a  paper  from  my  heart, 
therefore  I  am  in  favor  of  my  motion,  which  practically  means 
to  declare  to  the  rabbis,  and  thereby  the  younger  rabbinate,  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Kabbis 
is  that  no  rabbi  ought  to  officiate  at  such  a  marriage  without 
conversion.  Furthermore,  I  wish  to  say  this,  that  it  is  not 
binding  on  the  individual;  we  have  no  synodical  power.  A 
Conference  that  is  never  able  to  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority  has  not  the  courage  of  its  convictions.  I  hope  my 
resolution  will  be  carried — if  not  carried,  I  will  take  the  jiext 
best  thing,  the  statement  of  the  committee.  I  hope  we  will 
have  some  statement  against  mixed  marriages. 

Rabbi  Enelow — Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  make  a 
speech  on  the  subject  of  mixed  marriages.  I  have  said  what 
I  had  to  say  on  mixed  marriages  at  other  times  and  in  other 
places.  I  wish  to  say,  as  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  that 
I  tried  to  eliminate  myself  completely  from  the  consideration 
of  this  question.  When  it  was  considered  in  the  committee  room 
I  felt  like  one  of  the  speakers  who  spoke  here  this  afternoon, 
it  would  have  been  far  better  after  the  papers  had  been  presented, 
both  fine,  and  which  in  their  conclusions  differ  very  radically, 
I  felt  it  would  have  been  best  to  leave  the  papers  as  they  were 
and  dispose  of  the  matter  in  that  manner.  But  when  this  reso- 
lution was  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions, we  all  felt  it  became  our  duty  to  act  on  the  resolution, 
and  act  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  creditable  to  the  whole 
Conference  and  satisfactory  to  the  community  at  large.     It  then 
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became  necessary  for  the  members  of  the  committee  to  take 
counsel  together  and  consider  the  question  in  all  its  serious 
phases,  and  give  such  an  answer  to  the  questions  propounded 
as  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  persons  concerned.  What  was 
there  to  do  under  the  circumstances?  The  committee  introduced 
the  resolution  which  was  presented  this  afternoon  as  against  the 
resolution  as  presented  by  the  original  mover  of  the  resolution 
for  the  following  reason:  The  original  resolution — I  almost 
know  it  by  heart — says,  "Eesolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
Conference  that  a  rabbi  ought  not  to  officiate  at  a  marriage 
between  a  Jew  or  Jewess  and  a  person  professing  a  religion 
other  than  Judaism,  inasmuch  as  such  mixed  marriage  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Jewish  religion,  and  would  tend  to  disintegrate 
the  religion  of  Israel."  Aside  from  the  fact  that  there  is  some 
redundancy  in  this  resolution,  we  must  remember  that  when  this 
Conference  passes  such  a  resolution  it  is  not  a  statement  coming 
from  an  irresponsible  or  careless  writer,  but  we  place  upon  it 
the  dignity  of  our  Conference.  When  we  say,  because  such 
marriages  are  prohibited  by  the  Jewish  religion,  we  lay  down 
a  dogma.  I  have  no  objection  per  se  to  the  laying  down  of 
dogmas;  I  am  not  speaking  on  that  subject;  but  the  fact  is,  if 
we  approve  of  this  resolution  we  do  lay  down  a  dogma.  And 
-what  does  a  dogma  mean,  if  it  means  anything  at  all?  It 
means  whenever  such  a  mixed  marriage  is  solemnized  by  a  rabbi, 
a  dogma  sanctioned  by  the  wisdom  of  this  Conference  has  been 
broken  by  the  rabbi  in  question.  It  means  another  thing,  and 
that  is  that  such  a  marriage  contracted  by  two  people  becomes 
illegitimate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Jewish  religion.  That 
is  the  way  I  interpret  a  dogma.  That  was  the  yiew  taken  by 
your  Committee  on  Kesolutions.  If  you  say  such  marriages  are 
absolutely  'prohibited  ty  the  Jewish  religion,  and  you  will  all 
admit  that  the  reason  for  adopting  this  resolution  is  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  world  at  large,  it  will  happen  that  if  women  who 
have  contracted  such  marriages  read  that  on  the  authority  of 
the  Central  Conference  of  American  Eabbis  such  mixed  mar- 
riage is  prohibited  by  the  Jewish  religion,  they  would  have  a  right 
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to  conclude  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Jewish  religion 
their  marriage  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  religion  or  by  the 
spirit  of  Judaism.  This  is  the  reason  we  changed  the  original 
resolution.  We  do  not- want  to  say  mixed  marriage  is  prohibited. 
We  want  to  meet  on  the  common  ground  where  we  all  stand 
together/ that  is,  mixed  marriages  are  contrary  to  the  traditions 
of  Judaism  and  therefore  we  do  not  encourage  them.  That 
satisfies  the  gentleman  who  believes  he  ought  to  decide  against 
such  marriages,  and  satisfies  the  rabbis  who  from  time  to  time 
are  called  on  to  officiate  at  mixed  marriages. 

The  amendment  of  Eabbi  Gries  was  put  and  lost. 

The  original  motion  of  Eabbi  Schulman  was  put  and  lost  by 
a  vote  of  18  to  28. 

The  resolution,  as  framed  by  the  committee,  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  42  to  2. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  as  amended  was 
adopted  as  a  whole. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Summer  Congregations  was 
received  and  adopted. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SUMMER  CONGREGATIONS. 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rahhis: 

Your  Committee  on  Summer  Congregations  begs  leave  to  report  that 
the  task  of  organizing  congregations  at  Summer  Resorts,  is  properly,  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Synagog  Extension.  The  Conference  of  Rabbis  may 
extend  to  this  Board  of  Synagog  Extension  its  help  in  furnishing  rabbis 
for  such  summer  congregations.  During  the  year  past,  since  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  committee,  the  Board  of  Managers  has  been  without  a  Di- . 
rector  of  Synagog  Extensions.  Under  these  circumstances,  your  com- 
mittee is  compelled  to  report  that  no  work  has  been  done. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

George  Zepin,  Chairman. 

Tobias  Schanfabbeb. 

Wm.  H.  Fineshbibeb. 

Rabhi  Foster — In  keeping  with  practical  recommendations 
which  I  made  this  morning  in  my  paper,  I  would  bring  them 
formally  to  your  notice.     The  first  is,  that  this  Conference  sug- 
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gests  to  all  the  Jewish  periodicals  of  this  country,  the  advisability 
of  printing  news  concerning  Jewish  workingmen.     Adopted. 

Rabbi  Foster — In  order  that  this  great  section  shall  be  prop- 
erly ministered  to  by  a  rabbi  representing  our  Conference,  I 
move  that  this  Conference  recommend  to  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations  to  place  one  of  its  rabbis  in  this  district. 

t  

Rabbi  Ones — I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  Eabbi 
Foster,  but  am  not  sure  that  the  method  he  has  suggested  is  the 
best  plan.  I  therefore  move  that  the  recommendation  be  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Rabbi  Foster — In  order  that  the  rabbis  themselves  shall  be 
informed  of  the  various  aspects  .of  this  great  problem,  I  move 
that  a  permanent  committee  of  seven,  called  Committee  on 
Jewish  Statistics,  be  appointed  with  power  to  send  out  pamphlets 
from  time  to  time. 

This  was  on  motion  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Rabbi  Foster — I  move  that  the  Executive  Committee  look  into 
the  advisability  of  printing  at  once,  or  in  the  near  future,  a 
tract  in  Yiddish  on  the  relation  of  the  synagog  to  the  work- 
ingman,  and  distribute  it  in   this   section   of   New   York   City. 

Carried. 

Rabbi  Foster — In  order  to  make  a  chain  that  perhaps  will  not 
be  broken,  J  move  that  the  Executive  Committee  consider  the 
advisability  of  recommending  to  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
through  its  Faculty  and  Board  of  Governors,  the  advisability 
of  having  lectures  each  year  on  industrial  conditions. 

Rabbi  Kohler — I  second  it,  with  the  statement  that  the  be- 
ginnings of  this  movement  have  already  been  made. 

Rabbi  Levi — I  amend,  not  to  specify  the  theological  institution, 
but  to  read,  "the  theological  institutions  of  America.^' 

The  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  mover. 
Carried. 

The  Chair — In  the  press  of  our  business  we  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  two  papers  were  left  over  from  last  Friday. 
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It  was  voted  that  they  be  made  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  next 
Conference. 

Rabbi  Sadler — In  the  excellent  report  submitted  by  Dr. 
Deutsch  to  the  Conference,  congratulations  and  greetings  of 
fellowship  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Verein  fiir  das  Liberale 
Judentum,  and  also  to  the  gentlemen  in  St.  Petersburg.  Inad- 
vertently the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  French  society, 
L'Union  Israelite  Liberale,  was  omitted.  This  is  very  important, 
inasmuch  as  the  eyes  of  European  Jewry  are  upon  us,  and  they 
want  encouragement  from  us. 

The  Chair — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Conference  draw  up  some  form  of  greeting  to 
the  Union  Israelite  Liberale  of  Paris.  The  same  thing  should 
have  been  done  for  the  Jewish  Religious  Union  of  London  and 
the  Reform  Congregation  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  mover  included  these  in  his  motion.     Carried. 

Rabbi  Kohler — Inasmuch  as  the  proceedings  of  the  Pittsburg 
Conference  of  1885  are  not  accessible  except  through  "The  Jewish 
Reformer,"  a  paper  that  is  little  known,  and  inasmuch  as  our 
Conference  is  based  upon  the  proceedings  or  the  resolutions  of 
the  Pittsburg  Conference,  I  move  that  the  next  yearbook  con- 
tain the  proceedings  of  the  Pittsburg  Conference. 

On  motion  of  Rabbi  Stolz,  seconded  and  carried,  this  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Rabbi  Calisch — In  view  of  the  fact  that  very  many  valuable 
papers  have  been  published  in  the  yearbook  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  next  vearbook  will  be  the 
twentieth,  I  move  that  the  editors  provide  for  an  index  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  that  every  five  years  hereafter  an  index  be 
made. 

This  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Rabbi  Gries — In  view  of  the  celebrations  we  are  having  in  the 
Jewish  world,  I  think  that  for  the  sake  of  clearness  of  thought 
and  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the   important  questions 
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arising  in  our  conferences,  it  would  be  very  valuable  if  we  had 
before  us  a  reference  book  of  the  decisions  of  all  rabbinical  con- 
ferences. 

The  Chair— You  have  this  in  the  first  yearbook. 

Rabbi  Ories — There  we  have  a  collection  of  the  decisions;  what 
I  would  like  to  have  is  a  reference  book.  Take,  for  example, 
the  question  of  intermarriage;  there  are  opinions  and  resolutions 
in  past  years  that  I  would  like  to  have.  I  move  that  this  like- 
wise be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.     Carried. 

Rabbi  St  oh — In  speaking  of  a  certificate  of  conversion  we 
omitted  another  thing  in  the  same  connection.  At  the  time  we 
adopted  that  suggestion  we  also  adopted  the  resolution  to  keep 
a  record  of  all  the  cases  of  conversion  that  occurred  in  this 
country.  No  such  record  has  been  kept,  no  book  has  been  pre- 
pared ;  I  move  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee.    Carried. 

The  Chair — Now,  gentlemen,  in  the  matter  of  the  meeting 
place  for  the  next  Conference,  we  have  invitations  from  San 
Francisco,  Toledo,  Rochester  and  Atlantic  City. 

It  was  moved  that  the  matter  of  the  next  place  of  meeting 
be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — I  amend  the  motion  that  it  be  the  sense 
of  this  Conference  that  the  next  meeting  shall  be  held  in  some 
resort,  centrally  located  and  easily  accessible,  if  such  can  be 
found. 

Rahbi  Gries — I  would  like  to  speak  in  reference  to  the  place 
of  meeting.  The  two  years  previous  to  this  Conference  we 
met  in  a  place  away  from  a  city,  and  under  favorable  conditions 
for  work,  and  this  year,  for  special  reasons,  we  met  at  a  different 
season  of  the  year  and  in  the  great  city  of  New  York.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  pass  any  motion  now  which  binds  us  to 
a  place,  but  I  think  the  intention  of  Dr.  Morgenstern  should  be 
carried  out.     There  should  be  an  informal  expression  of  opinion 
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as  to  whether  we  should  meet  in  a  place  like  Frankfort  or  in 
a  city. 

The  vote  taken  revealed  that  the  sentiment  of  the  Conference 
was  overwhehningly  in  favor  of  holding  the  next  convention  in 
some  suitable  summer  resort  in  preference*  to  some  city. 

Rabhi  Morgenstern — Inasmuch  as  we  have  received  these  in- 
vitations from  different  places,  I  move  that  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  acknowledge  the  invitations.     Carried. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Thanks  was  presented  by  its 
Chairman,  Rabbi  S.  Hirshberg,  and  was  on  motion  adopted  by 
a  rising  vote. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THANBLS. 

The  Twentieth  Convention  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  has  been  a  rnqpiorable  one  in  a  nun^ber  of  respects.  It  'has  been  and 
will  remain  particularly  memorable,  in  the  agreeable  recollection  of  its 
members,  for  the  many  amiable  and  generous  courtesies  and  attentions 
accorded  them  during  their  stay  in  this  city.  The  members  will  carry 
away  with  them,  an  especial  sense  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  toward 
Temples  Emanu-El  and  Beth-El  and  the  Educational  Alliance  for  so  hos- 
pitably placing  at  their  disposal  their  assembly  rooms  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Conference;  toward  Professor  Loeb  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Myer,  for  mak- 
ing so  cozy  and  pleasant  their  visit  to  the  splendid  educational  and  phil- 
anthropic institutions  of  this  city,  by  providing  for  their  conveyance  in 
automobiles;  toward  Mr.  William  Williams,  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion, for  the  courtesies  amidst  the  pressure  of  his  official  duties,  personally 
shown  by  him,  to  them,  at  Ellis  Island ;  toward  Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger 
and  Frederic  Thompson,  for  the  dramatic  entertainment  with  which  they 
regaled  them;  toward  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  and  the  Judeans,  for 
the  pleasant  opportunities  for  social  intercourse  they  so  thoughtfully 
afforded  them  in  their  delightful  receptions;  toward  the  six  congregations, 
Emanu-El,  Beth-El,  Israel  of  Harlem,  Israel  of  Brooklyn,  Rodeph  Shalom, 
and  Ahavath  Chesed-Shaar  Hashamayim,  for  the  delectable  midday  re- 
pasts and  the  royal  Lucullan  banquet  with  which  they  supplemented  the 
less  substantial  fare  of  the  feast  of  reason  at  the  Conference  sessions; 
and  finally  toward  Mr.  Solomon  Sulzburger  and  the  members  of  the  local 
Committee  on  Arrangements,  who,  with  so  much  cost  in  thought,  time 
and  effort,  arranged  and  carried  through  to  such  perfect  success,  this  rare 
and  varied  programme,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
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ference.  To  each  and  to  all  of  these,  in  expression  of  the  profound  ^ense 
of  obligation  of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  the  Committee  on  Thanks 
would,  with  this — as  a  resolution  offered — call  upon  the  members  of  the 
Conference  to  rise  and  testify  to  their  most  cordial  appreciation  of  all 
these  kindnesses  received. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Abram  Brill. 

David  Alexander. 

Felix  A.  (Levy. 

William  H.  Greenburg. 

Charles  Fleischer. 

J.  H.  Landau. 

Simon  R.  Cohen. 

Samuel  Hirshbero,  Chairman. 

The  Chair — Gentlemen  of  the  Conference,  the  closing  hour 
is  nigh.  Before  the  closing  prayer  by  the  Honorary  President 
the  order  of  business  would  be  the  induction  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent into  pflBce.  To  our  great  regret,  both  because  of  his 
personal  absence  and  the  cause  that  keeps  him  away.  Rabbi 
Heller  is  not  here.  Before  asking  the  new  Vice-President  to 
say  a  word  in  assuming  his  office,  I  wish  to  express  to  you, 
members  and  colleagues  of  this  Conference,  my  appreciation  of 
your  consideration  for  the  Chair  during  the  trying  moments  of 
this  meeting,  and,  my  hope  that  this  great  convention  in  New 
York  will  redound  not  only  to  the  honor  of  our  Conference  and 
the  benefit  of  our  members,  but  also  to  the  good  of  the  great 
body  of  Jews  in  this  metropolis  and  in  this  country.  And  now, 
gentlemen  of  the  Conference,  in  the  absence  of  the  new  President, 
it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  introduce  your  new  Vice- 
President. 

The  Vice-President  took  the  Chair. 

Edbhi  Levi — Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  new  administration 
begins  its  work,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Conference  by  a  rising 
vote  indicate  to  our  retiring  President  its  sense  of  appreciation 
of  the  fairness,  courtesy,  and  wisdom  with  which  he  has  presided 
over  the  deliberations  of  this  the  Twentieth  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  and  for  all  the 
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administrative  services,  which  he  has  performed  so  well  and  so 
satisfactorily,  during  his  tenure  in  office. 

This  was  done  by  a  rising  vote. 

After  a  few  words  by  Eabbi  Schulman  in  accepting  his  office, 
and  closing  prayer  and  benediction  by  the  Honorary  President, 
Eabbi  Kohler,  the   Conference  adjourned  sine  die. 
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SUMMARY. 

Ninety-seven  members  in  attendance,  the  largest  number  present  at 
any  Conference. 

Memorial  paper  read  and  memorial  exercises  iield  in  honor  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  David  Einhorn. 

Tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Mayor  Asher. 

Memorial   p9,per  in  honor  of  Adolph  Radin. 

Former  method  of  dividing  interest  on  all  investments  of  Conference 
money  equally  between  General   and  Relief  Funds  reintroduced. 

Scriptural  readings  referred  to  Executive  Committee  to  report  upon 
at  next   Conference. 

Memorial  resolutions  in  honor  of  Meier  Friedman,  David  Woolf 
Marks,  Gustav  Karpeles,  Moses  Bloch,  Baron  Horace  de  Guenzburg,  Jacob 
Gordin,  Joseph  Leicester  Lyne  (Father  Ignatius),  Theodore  Barth  and 
Theodore  Haase,  adopted. 

Communications  of  congratulation  and  fellowship  ordered  sent  to  the 
Society  for  Liberal  Judaism  in  Germany,  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore  in 
London,  Mr.  Isaac  Jacobs  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  Mr.  N. 
Pereferkovitch  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Committee  on  Revision  of  Union  Hymnal  reports  considerable 
progress  and  outlines  the  principles  that  should  underlie  the  work  of 
revision,  all  of  which,  with  a  few  minor  modifications,  are  adopted  by 
the  Conference. 

Recommendation  of  Committee  on  Church  and  State  that  the  next 
Conference  Tract  be  on  the  subject,  "From  a  Constitutional  Standpoint 
This  is  not  a  Christian  Country,"  referred  to  Executive  Committee. 

Committee  on  Church  and  State  charged  with  duty  of  preparing  short 
accounts  of  each  of  the  holidays,  which  with  additions  of  local  inter- 
est are  to  be  sent  by  each  rabbi  to  the  local  press. 

The  matter  of  the  caricature  of  the  Jew  on  stage  and  in  current  pub- 
lications likewise  referred  to  Committee  on  Church  and  State. 

A  message  of  "affectionate  greeting"  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  diocese  of  New  York  received,  to  which  the  Conference 
responded  by  a  message  of  appreciation. 

Committee  on  Sermonic  Literature  instructed  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  a  wider  and  more  efficient  distribution  of  the  annual  sermonic 
pamphlets,   and   report  at  next  Conference. 

Lyceum  Bureau  Committee  authorized  to  include  in  its  prospectus 
notice  of  lectures  by  laymen  upon  Jewish  topics. 
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A  fee  of  one  dollar  per  person  fixed  for  registration  with  the  Lyceum 
Bureau  Committee. 

Determined  that  at  next  Conference,  Religious  School  Day  be  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  special  work  for  confirmation  classes. 

Preparation  of  a  Sabbath-School  Transfer  Card,  to  be  furnished  upon 
request   to   members   of   the    Conference,   ordered. 

Taking  of  a  census  of  Jewish  children  of  school  age,  the  plan  and 
necessary  expenditure  for  which  are  subject  to  approval  of  Executive 
Committee,  authorized. 

Committee  on  Religious  Schools  instructed  to  present  an  annual  re- 
port concerning  the  state  of  Jewish  religious  education  throughout,  the 
country,  including  a  census  of  its  extent  and  a  study  of  the  standards 
and  methods  of  our  schools. 

Committee  on  Religious  Schools  empowered  to  urge,  and  perhaps  ar- 
range for,  the  reprint  of  illustrations  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  and 
other  publications  which  have  value  for  the  teaching  of  Jewish  subjects. 

Rising  vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation  extended  to  Mr.  Jacob 
Schiff  for  his  generosity  in  establishing  teachers'  colleges  to  further  the 
cause  of  Jewish  religious  education. 

•  A  correspondence  course  for  religious  school  teachers  urged. 

A  permanent  exhibit  of  religious  school  material,  to  be  displayed 
annually  at  the  sessions  of  the  Conference,  and  during  the  year  to  be 
kept  in  charge  of,  and  loaned  for  display  by,  the  Executive  Committee, 
ordered. 

Committee  on  Social  and  Religious  Union  instructed  to  distribute  a 
reprint  of  its  report  among  the  congregations. 

Members  of  the  Conference  urged  to  make  special  efforts  to  satisfy 
the  religious  and  spiritual  needs  of  defectives  and  delinquents  in  their 
vicinity. 

Advisability  of  arranging  a  special  course  of  instruction  for  those 
Jewish  deaf  who  desire  to  make  religious  instruction  among  the  Jewish 
deaf  their  life  work,  to  be  suggested  to  the  governors  of  the  Jewish 
theological   institutions   of   this   country. 

Action  of  the  Conference  of  two  years  a^o,  urging  capable  Jewish 
men  and  women  to  prepare  themselves  to  take  charge  of  Jewish  philan- 
thropic and  educational   institutions   reaffirmed. 

Pamphlet  of  personal  prayers,  prepared  by  Committee  on  Domestic 
Service,  ordered  submitted  to  members  for  revision  and  suggestions, 
with  a  time  limit  of  February  1,  1910,  after  which  the  Committee  of 
Domestic  Service  shall  proceed  to  the  final  redaction  to  be  submitted 
for  approval  at  the  next  Conference. 

Amendment  to  Article  III,  Section  I,  of  the  Constitution,  providing 
that  professors  of  rabbinical  seminaries,  active  and  retired  rabbis  of 
congregations,    graduates    of    a    rabbinical    seminary,    and     rabbis    not 
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graduates    of    a    rabbinical    seminary    who    have    for    three    consecutive 
years  been  in  charge  of  a  congregation,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  , 
in   the   Conference,   introduced. 

The  plan  of  the  Committee  on  Geiger  Centenary  for  the  publication 
of  a  memorial  volume,  approved. 

The  attention  of  all  the  rabbis  of  the  country  is  caljed  to  the  need 
of  ministering  directly  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  Jewish  unilrersity 
students. 

Suggestion  of  the  President  to   establish  a  Bible  Fund,  approved  of. 

Appointment  of  committee  to  solicit  contributions  to  Conference  Tract, 
Relief  and  Bible  Funds,  ordered.' 

Resolved  to  secure   10,000  subscriptions  to  the  new  Bible  translation. 

The  plan  to  cooperate  more  fully  with  the  Board  of  Synagogue  and 
School  Extension  of  the  U.  A.  H.  C.  for  the  inauguration  of  services  at 
summer  resorts,  approved  of. 

Saturday,  May  24,  1910,  appointed  as  the  Geiger  Memorial  Day. 

"Young  Israel"  heartily  endorsed,  and  the  members  of  the  Conference 
urged  to  make  every  possible  effort  for  its  support. 

Resolved  that  the  Conference  act  conjointly  with  the  U.  A.  H.  C. 
and  the  various  Jewish  Agricultural  Aid  Societies  to  satisfy  the 
religious  needs  of  Jewish  farmers. 

Appointment  of  a  Board  of  Arbitration  to  adjudicate  cases  of  dis- 
pute  between   rabbis    and    congregations,    ordered. 

Shabbas  Zachor  designated  as  the  day  for  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,   in  honor  of  its  fiftieth   anniversary. 

Memorial  resolutions  adopted  in  honor  of  following  deceased  members, 
Adolph  M.  Radin,  Joseph  Herz,  Solomon  Sonnenschein  and  Louis  Weiss, 
and   in   honor  of  Joseph  Mayor  Asher. 

Resolution  adopted  urging  the  governments  of  the  civilized  world, 
particularly  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  to  take  vigorous 
and  persevering  action  for  the  protection  of  Armenian  Christians  in 
Turkey  and  for  the  protection  of  and  granting  rights  of  citizensliinp 
to  Jews  in  Roumania. 

Appointment  ordered  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  revised  certi- 
ficate of  conversion,  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  Conference  for  adoption. 

Work  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  for  purification  of  the  press 
endorsed. 

Resolution  declaring  that  mixed  marriages  are  contrary  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  should  therefore  be  discouraged  by 
the  American  Rabbinate  adopted  by  a  vote  of  42-2. 

Decided  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Jewish  press  to  the  advisability 
of    printing    news    concerning    Jewish    workingmen. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  KABBI  DAVID  PHIL- 
IPSON,  TO  THE  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  CON- 
VENTION OF  THE  CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
AMERICAN  RABBIS,  HELD  AT  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
NOVEMBER   9,   1909. 

Colleagues  and  Friends: 

Twenty  years  ago  a  life-long  dream  of  Isaac  M.  Wise  was 
realized,  when  in  the  month  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  was  organized.  The  seventieth  birthday  of 
the  famous  rabbi  had  been  celebrated  with  much  rejoicing  a 
few  months  previously.  At  that  time  the  revered  teacher  said 
to  the  present  speaker,  his  pupil  and  youthful  colleague,  tliat 
he  believed  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
organization  of  the  rabbis  of  the  United  States,  adding  that 
if  this  were  achieved  it  would  crown  the  labors  of  his  life. 
The  result  has  proven  that  the  great  organizer  of  American 
Judaism  was  correct  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  situation.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  and 
the  Hebrew  Union  College,  so  with  the  Conference  this  master 
mind  builded  better  than  possibly  even  he  knew.  A  score  of 
years  is  a  short  space  in  the  life  of  an  institution,  but  even  in 
this  brief  interval  our  Conference  has  grown  to  be  the  largest 
rabbinical  organization  in  the  world.  It  has  welded  into  an 
organic  union  the  religious  leaders  of  the  liberal,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  reform  wing  of  Judaism.  Many  men  of  many 
minds  though  the  members  of  our  Conference  be,  still  are  we 
united  by  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  development  in 
Judaism,    the    adjustment    of    our    religious    heritage    to    tlie 
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growing  thought  and  the  changing  conditions  of  the  advanc- 
ing years  in  the  history  of  civilization.  For  reform  does  not 
mean  simply  the  discarding  of  some  traditional  forms  or 
ceremonies,  as  is  commonly  supposed;  it  is  not  merely  a 
system  ^  of  pale  negations.  To  use  David  Einhorn's  striking 
phrase,  the  reform  movement  represents  a  "Jewish  religious 
transformation ;''  it  has  a  positive  message-  and  its  .theology 
presents  a  positive  program.  Of  this  the  achievements  and 
pronouncements  of  our  Conference  give  evidence.  The  story 
of  these  two  decades  of  the  existence  of  our  organization  is 
the  tale  of  sincere  endeavor  to  interpret  the  centuried  mes- 
sage of  our  faith  in  the  terms  of  our  modern  conditions  and 
our  modern  environment. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  recognition  of  the  eightieth  birthday 
of  its  founder,  the  Conference  met  in  special  session  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati.  From  far  and  from  near  the  pupils  and 
the  colleagues  of  America's  most  noted  rabbi  pil  grimed  to  do 
him  honor.  It  was  the  last  meeting  of  our  organization  over 
which  he  presided,  or  which  he  attended,  for  before  the  next 
session  took  place  he  was  called  to  the  yeshibah  shel  maalah. 
The  presidential  address  of  that  year  was  the  last  message  that 
he  delivered  to  his  colleagues;  we  still  seem  to  liear  the  beloved 
voice  as  he  uttered  these  pregnant  sentences:  "By  this  God- 
blessed  organization  the  American  rabbis  were  united  in  a 
bond  of  brotherhood;  all  feuds,  strifes,  quarrels  and  animosi- 
ties, which  raged  among  us  for  many  years,  vanished  like  fog 
before  the  sun.  *  *  *  Peace,  unanimity  and  good-fellow- 
ship sway  their  golden  scepter  among  us  and  in  our  congre- 
gations. *  *  *  What  we  liave  learned  of  one  another  in 
these  meetings,  how  we  have  been  mutually  impelled  to  respect 
and  esteem  one  another,  is  perhaps  known  only  to  those  who 
steadily  attend  our  annual  conventions.  How  the  rabbi  gained 
in  authority  and  esteem  of  his  people,  how  largely  Judaism 
gained  in  dignity,  and  the  congregations  in  peace  and  good- 
will, mutually  by  this  organization  and  its  work,  is  certainly 
understood  by  all.     Therefore,   I   think,   it  is   the  solemn   duty 
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of  the  whole  house  of  Israel  to  maintain  and  sustain  this 
peace-,  union-  and  truth-terminating  body,  this  Central  Con- 
ference  of   American   Rabbis/^ 

The  faith  of  Isaac  M.  Wise  in  the  possibilities  of  this 
organization  never  wavered.  His  inextinguishable  optimism 
characterized  his  every  utterance  to  the  very  end.  He  more 
than  any  other  one  man  shaped  the  course  of  Judaism  in  this 
country;  he  coined  the  phrase,  American  Judaism,  because 
he  believed  that  in  the  free  environment  of  these  United 
States  Judaism  has  the  most  congenial  atmosphere  wherein 
to  develop  and  has,  too,  possibilities  for  growth  unparalleled  in 
its  history;  he  believed  also  that  this  Conference  was  a  sign 
and  symbol  of  this  American  Judaism.  Though  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  backward  forces  were  strongly  in  evidence 
among  Jews  in  this  country,  notably  in  the  Eastern  section, 
yet  he  never  permitted  himself  to  be  swept  off  his  feet  by  the 
waves  of  the  reactionism  that  were  engulfing  many  others. 
He  held  his  rudder  true  to  the  course  that  he  had  traversed  all 
his  years.  In  this  session  held  in  the  year  that  marks  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  his  last  appearance  as  our  president,  let  us 
record  once  again  his  unforgettable  services  in  the  cause  that 
our  Conference  represents,  the  forward  movement  in  Judaism, 
which  discriminates  between  eternal  values  and  the  temporary 
expression  of  these  values,  between  the  principle  of  tradition 
and  separate  traditions.  The  Conference  continues  the  line 
of  Jewish  tradition,  but  it  evaluates  traditions  according  to 
their  power  to  express  the  message  of  religion  to  living  men. 
If  these  traditions  are  simply  survivals  of  an  outgrown  phase 
of  Judaism  they  can  only  hinder  the  healthy  development  of 
the  faith;  if  they  still  have  power  to  stir  religious  emotion 
and  to  widen  the  spiritual  outlook  their  potency  as  factors  in 
the  continuing  strain  of  Jewish  effort  is  unquestioned.  The 
life  of  the  people  is  the  crucible  in  which  the  endurance  of  tra- 
ditions is  put  to  the  test.  All  religious  reform  that  is  signifi- 
cant issues  from  the  life  of  the  people.  Xot  rabbis,  not  theo- 
logians   inaugurate    reform    movements,    but    the    people.      In 
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ares  in  the  famous  German  ntbbmieal  conferoKcs  of  the  fifth 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  centurj^  where  many  of  the  religions 
problems  called  forth  in  Jewry  bj  the  new  spirit  of  a  new 
age  were  debated  for  the  first  time  in  a  pablk  forum  by 
Jewi»h  leaders:  both  after  varied  experiences  in  Eoropean 
congregations  followed  the  call  to  this  coontrTj.  where  as  leaders 
of  large  and  infiaential  congregations  thej  stootl  foremost 
among  the  guides  of  Jewish  public  opinion.  David  Einhom, 
the  preacher  of  prophetic  eloquence  and  the  reformer  of  daunt- 
less criurage,  had  joined  the  choir  invisible  of  the  great  im- 
mortal spirits  ten  years  before  oor  Conference  was  organized, 
but  Samuel  Adler,  the  quiet  scholar,  and  the  only  survivor  in 
this  country'  of  those  who  had  participated  in  the  reform  con- 
ferenrres  of  Germany,  was  elected  honorary  president  of  this 
organization.  He  was  the  living  svmbol  of  the  bond  con- 
necting our  bofly  with  those  noted  gatherings,  an  intimate 
conner;tion  with  which  was  declared  in  a  resolution  adopted 
at  our  first  convention,  which  announced  *^hat  the  proceedings 
of  all  the  mwlem  rabbinical  conferences  from  that  held  in 
Bninswick  in  1844,  and  including  all  like  assemblages  held 
sinr^;,  shall  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  work  of  this  Conference 
in  an  endeavor  to  maintain  in  unbroken  historic  succession 
the  formulated  expression  of  Jewish  life  and  thought  of 
each  era." 

Hy  thus  honoring  the  memorv'  of  these  famed  exponents 
of  t}u'  message  of  progressive  Judaism  we  emphasize  anew  the 
principle  which  thev  and  their  great  contemporaries  expressed 
in  an  hundred  and  one  ways,  that  the  revelation  of  God  is 
continuous  and  that  the  dead  forms  of  religion  must  drop 
piecemeal  into  the  dust  if  the  living  spirit  of  religion  is  to 
('ontinne  to  hnng  blessing  to  men. 

Xow,  no  one  who  is  not  wilfully  blind  can  blink  the  fact 
that  the  interpretation  of  Judaism  as  taught  by  the  reformers 
\h  being  put  to  the  test  today  as  never  before  in  this  country, 
and  notably  in  tliis  metropolis,  with  its  Jewish  population 
greater    in    numter   than    has   ever    been    gathered    in    one    eity 
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anywhere.  Up  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  reformed 
Jewish  congregations  were  in  the  great  majority  in  the 
United  States;  today  owing  to  the  tide  of  immigration  from 
Eastern  Europe  that  lias  been  sweeping  to  these  shores  during 
the  past  two  decades  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  But  this  state 
of  affairs  is  only  temporary.  Although  the  interpretation  of 
Judaism  that  obtains  in  the  Russian  Pale  of  Settlement,  in 
Galicia  and  in  Eoumania  has  been  transplanted  hither  it  can 
not  and  will  not  thrive  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  this  coun- 
try. The  older  generation  that  grew  up  under  its  influence 
continues  the  observance  of  the  religion  as  of  yore,  but  the 
younger  generation  educated  in  American  schools  and  reared 
in  the  American  environment  is  drifting  away  from  the  faith 
as  practiced  by  their  fathers.  So  called  orthodoxy  does  not 
and  can  not  hold  them.  The  progressive  spirit  is  in  the 
American  atmosphere  and  invades  the  religious  as  well  as 
every  other  province.  If  religion  barricades  itself  behind  the 
walls  of  the  sixteenth  century  so  much  the  worse  for  religion. 
The  twentieth  century  generation  will  pass  it  by.  That  there 
is  a  crisis  in  our  religious  situation  owing  to  the  lack  of 
sympathy  between  the  older  European  generation  recently 
transplanted  to  this  soil  and  their  children,  the  younger  Amer- 
ican generation  reared  and  born  here,  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt.  In  this  crisis  reform  Judaism  has  once  again  a 
great  opportunity.  Undoubtedly,  to  meet  the  new  situation 
different  practical  methods  will  have  to  be  employed  from  those 
used  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  German  immigrants  organized 
their  reform  congregations,  for  the  situation  is  much  more 
complex  and  new  factors  have  been  injected  into  the  general 
religious  and  the  particular  Jewish  outlook.  But  whatever  the 
practical  methods,  they  will  be  along  the  forward  line  of 
progressiveness,  not  along  the  backward  march  of  reactionism. 
No  sentimental  romanticism,  no  hazy  obscurantism,  no  artificial 
mediaevalism  can  prevent  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  liberal 
movement,  however  much  they  may  seem  to  retard  it  momentarily. 
In    a    greater    or    less    degree    the    reform    Drincinles    must    be 
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to  accentuate  the  supremacy  of  the  religious  factor  in  the  striv- 
ings of  Judaism  and  the  endeavor  of  the  Jew;  long  ago  the 
Deuteronomist  declared  that  Israel's  separatism  from  other 
peoples  was  due  to  its  election  'by  God  to  be  the  people  of 
religion;  all  of  IsraeFs  history  is  a  commentary  on  that  state- 
ment; if  this  conception  seems  to  be  suffering  a  temporary 
eclipse  in  these  days,  ours  it  is  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
Israel  to  it  anew;  ours  it  is  to  give  it  decided  expression. 
Thus  may  we  go  forward  in  God's  naniQ  and  with  God's   help! 


The   Past   Year. 


Since  last  we  met  the  Conference  Jias  pursued  the  work 
mapped  out  by  our  last  convention  througli  its  various  com- 
mittees. The  Conference  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  congrega- 
tions by  occasional  communications  addressed  to  them  by  the 
Executive  officers.  One  of  these  communications  resulted  in 
contributions  being  made  by  a  number  of  congregations  to 
assist  the  work  of  preparing  and  distributing  tracts  free.  These 
congregations  were  Adath  Israel,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Adath  Israel, 
Lexington,  Ky. ;  Bene  Israel,  Cincinnati;  Beth  El,  New  York; 
Beth  El,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Beth  Ahaba,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Beth 
Israel,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Emanuel,  Dallas,  Texas;  First  He- 
brew, Oakland,  Cal.;  Indianapolis  Hebrew,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Israel,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Keneseth  Israel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Sinai, 
New  Orleans,  La.  Contributions  to  this  fund  were  received  also 
from  District  No.  4,  I.  0.  B.  B.,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Wolfenstein,  of 
Cleveland,  and  Messrs.  L.  &  A.  Keiser,  of  Buffalo.  These  tracts 
have  been  widely  distributed.  During  the  past  year  a  second 
edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  tract,  "What  Do 
Jews  Believe?"  by  Rabbi  H.  G.  Enelow,  was  printed  and  a 
new  tract  on  "The  Jew  in  America,"  by  Rabbi  David  Philipson, 
was  issued;  of  this  new  tract  twenty  thousand  copies  were 
printed.  A  new  edition  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book,  comprising 
five  thousand   copies   of   part   one   and   five   thousand   copies   of 
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unthinkable  paradox.  And  yet  in  these  days  of  ours  there  are 
individuals  posing  as  Jewish  leaders,  and  many  of  their  fol- 
lowers who  would  reduce  the  religious  element  to  the 
vanishing  point  and  make  of  Judaism  a  policy  of  statecraft, 
a  racial  aggregate,  a  charity  organization  society,  or  what  not. 
We  here  in  this  convention  assembled,  however  else  we  may  in- 
terpret the  side  issues  that  combine  in  making  up  the  Jewish 
composite  agree  in  the  religious  connotation  of  the  terms  Jew 
and  Judaism.  This  meeting  is  a  demonstration  of  that  su- 
preme fact.  If  Judaism  as  Judaism,  and  the  Jew  as  Jew,  have 
given  any  specific  or  unique  gift  to  the  world  it  has  been  in  the 
religious  province,  for  Judaism  as  Judaism  and  the  Jew  as 
Jew  represent  a  certain  religious  interpretation  of  the  universe 
and  life;  if  Judaism  as  Judaism  and  the  Jew  as  Jew  have 
still  an  object  of  existence  and  are  to  make  any  further  con- 
tribution to  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  society  it  will  be 
along  the  line  of  the  Jewish  religious  interpretation  of  the 
facts  of  life.  Jewish  life  today  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  in 
this  great  city  and  other  large  centers  of  population  is  pre- 
senting many  perplexities  and  difficulties.  It  is  anomalous, 
is  it  not,  that  the  religious  touchstone  is  applied  so  infrequently 
to  the  sore  spots?  That  men  who  pass  as  representative  Jews 
in  many  communities  have  no  religious  affiliation  or  take  slight 
interest  in  religious  affairs?  This  growing  divorce  between 
religion  and  life  may  indeed  give  us  pause.  I  take  it  that 
there  is  no  more  important  task  for  the  religious  guides  of 
Jewry  than  the  annulment  of  that  divorce  and  the  re-marriage 
of  religion  and  life.  To  bring  the  religion  into  touch  with 
modern  life  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  reform  movement; 
to  bring  the  religion  into  touch  with  the  problems  of  our 
present  situation  must  be  the  purpose  of  Jewish  leaders  today, 
be  their  leaning  to  reform  or  orthodoxy,  to  radicalism  or  con- 
servatism. On  this  broad  religious  basis  we  all  staild  united, 
whatever  be  our  individual  sympathies.  In  this  spirit  let  us 
deliberate  here;  we  shall  approach  from  the  religious  side  the 
many  questions  that  will  arise  for  our  consideration;  ours  it  is 
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to  accentuate  the  supremacy  of  the  religious  factor  in  the  striv- 
ings of  Judaism  and  the  endeavor  of  the  Jew;  long  ago  the 
Deuteronomist  declared  that  Israel's  separatism  from  other 
peoples  was  due  to  its  election  "by  God  to  be  the  people  of 
religion;  all  of  Israel's  history  is  a  commentary  on  that  state- 
ment; if  this  conception  seems  to  be  suffering  a  temporary 
eclipse  in  these  days,  ours  it  is  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
Israel  to  it  anew;  ours  it  is  to  give  it  decided  expression. 
Thus  may  we  go  forward  in  (iod's  name  and  with  God's  help! 


The   Past    Year. 


Since  last  we  met  the  Conference  has  pursued  the  work 
mapped  out  by  our  last  convention  through  its  various  com- 
mittees. The  Conference  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  congrega- 
tions by  occasional  comnmnications  addressed  to  them  by  the 
Executive  officers.  One  of  these  communications  resulted  in 
contributions  being  made  by  a  number  of  congregations  to 
assist  the  work  of  preparing  and  distributing  tracts  free.  These 
congregations  were  Adath  Israel,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Adath  Israel, 
Lexington,  Ky. ;  Bene  Israel,  Cincinnati ;  Beth  El,  New  York ; 
Beth  El,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Beth  Ahaba,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Beth 
Israel,  Hartford,  (^onn. ;  Emanuel,  Dallas,  Texas;  First  He- 
brew, Oakland,  Cal.;  Indianapolis  Hebrew,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Israel,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Keneseth  Israel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Sinai, 
New  Orleans,  La.  Contributions  to  this  fund  were  received  also 
from  District  No.  4,  I.  0.  B.  B.,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Wolfenstein,  of 
Cleveland,  and  Messrs.  L.  &  A.  Keiser,  of  Buffalo.  These  tracts 
have  been  widely  distributed.  During  the  past  year  a  second 
edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  tract,  "What  Do 
Jews  Believe?"  by  Rabbi  H.  G.  Enelow,  was  printed  and  a 
new  tract  on  "The  Jew  in  America,"  by  Rabbi  David  Philipsori, 
was  issued ;  of  this  new  tract  twenty  thousand  copies  were 
printed.  A  new  edition  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book,  comprising 
five  thousand   copies   of   part  one   and  five   thousand  copies   of 
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part  two,  was  issued;  likewise  an  edition  of  seven  thousand 
copies  of  the  smaller  book.  Sabbath  Morning  and  Evening  Serv- 
ices. An  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Union  Hymnal 
was  printed. 

The  Year  Book  of  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  pages  was 
published,  the  work  of  editing  being  done  by  our  competent 
secretaries.  The  papers,  "Samson  Eaphael  Hirsch,"  by  Kabbi 
Max  Heller;  "The  Significance  of  the  Bible  for  Reform  Juda- 
ism in  the  Light  of  Modern  Scientific  Research,^'  by  Rabbi 
Julian  Morgenstern  and  "Crescas  and  Spinoza,^'  by  Professor 
David    Neumark,   were   issued   as   separate   reprints. 

Through  its  Committee  on  Sermonic  Literature  the  Con- 
ference issued  a  set  of  holiday  sermons  for  free  distribution 
to  congregations  or  communities  that  having  no  rabbi  desire 
to  conduct  services  on  the  high  holidays.  This  volume  includes 
sermons  by  our  members.  Rabbis  Samuel  Schulman,  George 
Solomon,  Nathan  Krass,  Seymour  G.  Bottigheimer,  Adolph 
Guttmacher  and  Joseph   S.   Kornfeld. 

Three  thousand  ^ve  hundred  and  forty-four  copies  of 
Volume  I  and  five  thousand  and  forty-seven  copies  pi  Volume 
II  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-sev^n  copies  of  the  Union  Hymnal  and  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  copies  of  the  Union  Hagadah 
were  sold.  The  Union  Prayer  Book  was  introduced  by  four- 
teen new  congregations,  so  that  this  ritual  is  now  used  by 
two   hundred    and    seventy-eight   congregations. 

The  custom  of  donating  prayer  books  and  other  publications 
to  philanthropic  and  correctional  institutions  that  make  applica- 
tion for  these  books  has  been  continued.  Such  donations  have 
been  made  during  the  past  year  to  the  following  institutions: 
the  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  the  Boys'  Protectory  at  Haw- 
thorne, New  York;  the  Home,  for  Jewish  Friendless,  Chicago; 
the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory,  the  Brooklyn  Jewish 
Hospital,  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  Newark,  New  Jersey; 
the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  Chicago;  the  Jewish  Orphan's  Home, 
Los  Angeles,   Cal. ;  the  Hebrew   Institute,   Chicago;   the  Union 
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of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  for  synagogue  extension  work 
in   Mexico    City. 

The  Bible  Translation. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference  your  president's 
recommendation  that  the  Conference  join  with  the  Jewish  Pub- 
lication Society  of  America  in  the  work  of  preparing  an  English 
translation  of  the  Bible  was  adopted.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  was  referred  the  task  of  naming  the  three 
representatives  of  the  Conference  on  the  editorial  board,  elected 
as  these  representatives:  Eabbis  K.  Kohler,  Samuel  Schulman 
and  David  Philipson.  The  Publication  Society  named  as  its 
representatives  Professor  S.  Schechter,  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Jacobs.  The  six  determined  upon  Professor  Max  L. 
Margolis  as  Editor  in  Chief.  The  Editorial  board  has  had  a 
number  of  sessions  during  the  past  year  and  has  made  good 
progress  in  the  work.  The  Board  will  continue  to  meet  until 
the  work  of  translation  and  revision  will  be  completed.  This 
joint  work,  undertaken  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  schools 
of  Jewish  thought  in  the  United  States,  the  progressive  and  the 
conservative,  is  an  auspicious  sign  of  the  possibility^ of  union 
in  Israel  in  the  broad  tasks  that  rise  above  the  level  of  con- 
flicting opinions  and  theories. 

The  task  of  translating  the  Bible  is  preliminary  to  the 
publication  of  the  work  whe^  finished.  Our  Conference  has  in- 
curred no  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  the  means 
for  the  publication  of  the  work.  However,  funds  for  this  work 
of  publication  must  be  forthcoming.  The  new  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  should  be  sold  at  a  nominal  cost.  To  make 
this  possible  a  large  fund  is  necessary  for  the  initial  publica- 
tion. We,  as  the  religious  leaders  of  our  respective  communities, 
are  especially  interested  in  having  the  Bible  well* printed  at  a 
moderate  price.  A  project  is  now  on  foot  to  secure  a  fund 
for  the  publication  of  the  Bible.  Several  public  spirited  in- 
dividuals have  signified  their  willingness  to  contribute  generously 
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to  this  fund.  ETerr  community  siiouta  jom  m  the  work  of 
crestiiig  a  Jewish  Bible  Fund.  There  is  no  organization  to 
which  this  appeals  more  than  to  ours  or  within  whose  scope 
it  lies  more  properly.  Although  our  treasure'  is  not  plethoric 
enough  for  us  to  Tote  a  contribution  for  this  purpose,  still, 
either  through  the  Executive  Committee  or  a  special  committee 
to  be  appointed,  we  can  propose  some  plan  whereby  this  matter 
shall  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  congregations  and  com- 
munities through  our  members,  I  recommend  tliat  some  such 
action  be  taken  whereby  our  members  be  urged  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  Conference  committee  to  join  with  the  properly 
constituted  agency  on  Bible  Fund  emanating  from  the  Jewish 
Publication  Society  in  doing  what  they  can  towards  securing  con- 
tributions to  a  fund  for  the  publication  and  distribution  of  our 
new  English  translation  of  the  Bible. 

Services  at   Summer   Resorts. 


One  of  the  results  of  our  two  meetings  at  the  sunnnor 
resort  Frankfort,  Michigan,  in  the  summers  of  nineteen  Inuulred 
and  seven  and  eight,  was  the  establishment  of  a  weekly  religious 
service-  Similar  services  were  held  at  this  same  resort  during 
the  past  summer  by  the  lay  members  of  tlie  snnnner  colony. 
This  suggests  a  manner  in  whicli  this  question  of  the  holding 
of  religious  services  during  the  summer  months  at  resorts  visited 
by  large  numbers  of  our  co-religionists  can  be  solved.  Tf  these 
services  are  inaugurated  by  a  rabbi  there  will  undoubtedly  ho 
found  evervwhere  as  at  Frankfort  interested  lav  men  who  will 
continue  the  work,  reading  the  services  themselves,  furnishing 
the  music  and  the  like.  With  this  thought  in  mind  1  rei|uested 
the  privilege  of  attending  a  meeting  a  few  numths  ago  of  tlie 
Board  of  Synagogue  and  School  Extension  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations.  I  laid  this  matter  before  the 
members  of  that  Board  and  suggested  that  here  was  an  enter- 
prise in  which  their  Board  and  the  Conference  can  work  luind 
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in  hand.  A  resolution  was  adopted  at  that  meeting  to  the 
effect  that  the  Board  of  Synagogue  and  School  Extension  stands 
ready  to  join  with  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
in  establishing  religious  services  at  summer  resorts  where  there 
are  no  congregations  and  where  no  provision  is  made  for  such 
services;  that  Board  will  furnish  the  funds  necessary  within 
a  reasonable  limit  if  the  Conference  will  assist  in  the  work  of  es- 
tablishing the  services.  My  recommendation,  therefore,  is  that  our 
Committee  on  Divine  Services  at  Summer  Resorts  shall  co-operate 
with  the  Board  of  School  and  Synagogue  Extension  of  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  in  the  work.  The  details 
of  plans  to  carry  this  work  to  a  successful  consummation  can 
be  left  to  this  committee  and  a  similar  committee  of  the  Board 
in  question  or  its  Director  of  School  and  Synagogue  work. 

Tract  Fund. 


The  free  distribution  of  tracts  by  the  Conference  has  been 
acclaimed  in  many  quarters  as  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy 
achievements  of  our  organization.  The  work  of  the  tract  com- 
mittee has  been  hampered  greatly  for  lack  of  funds.  Many 
more  tracts  would  have  been  issued,  and  far  more  of  the  two 
already  issued  would  have  been  printed  and  distributed  had 
the  money  for  this  work  been  available.  The  contributions  by 
a  number  of  congregations  and  individuals,  as  noted  above, 
towards  the  furtherance  of  this  work  suggests  the  possibility  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Tract  Fund.  This  work  appeals  to  many 
of  our  co-religionisis  throughout  the  land,  and  undoubtedly,  if 
the  work  be  undertaken  with  vigor,  goodly  sums  will  be  con- 
tributed to  such  a  fund.  This  is  work  in  which  the  Conference 
should  have,  and  without  question  has,  the  sympathy  of  hun- 
dreds of  our  co-religionists;  it  is  missionary  work  in  the  cause 
of  Judaism.  I  would  recommend  that  the  incoming  Executive 
Committee  be  instructed  to  put  forth  special  efforts  towards 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  congregations  and  individuals  the 
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desire  of  the  Conference  to  establish  a  Tract  Fund  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  work  already  inaugurated  of  publish- 
ing and  distributing  far  and  wide  tracts  on  subjects  appertain- 
ing to  Judaism  and  the  Jew. 


Thk  Geiger  Centenary. 

On  May  24  next,  occurs  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Abraham  Geiger,  the  foremost  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  progressive  movement  in  Judaism.  Our  conference  has 
already  made  provision  for  the  recognition  of  this  event  by  a 
resolution  adopted  some  time  ago  to  publish  a  Geiger  memorial 
volume.  The  committee  to  whom  this  task  has  been  entrusted 
will  report  in  the  course  of  our  deliberations  during  this  week. 
However,  appropriate  as  the  publication  of  a  volume  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  centenary  will  be,  it  appears  that  our  Conference 
should  take  further  note  of  the  event.  It  is  not  likely  that  we 
will  be  able  to  hold  a  meeting  on  that  day,  falling  as  it  does 
shortly  before  the  Feast  of  Weeks  when  we  are  all  busily  engaged 
with  preparations  for  the  confirmation  service;  hence  the  only 
other  manner  of  officially  marking  the  day  is  to  celebrate  it  in 
all  our  congregations  by  having  discourses  preached  on  the  life 
and  work  of  Abraham  Geiger.  I  recommend  that  the  Conference 
designate  Saturday,  May  21,  as  Geiger  Day,  and  that  four 
weeks  before  that  date  the  Executive  Committee  address  a  com- 
munication to  our  members,  requesting  them  to  devote  their 
sermons  on  that  Sabbath  or  on  the  following  day,  Sunday, 
May  22,  to  memorializing  this  great  leader  whose  name  looms 
so  large  on  the  horizon  of  modern  Judaism. 


Young  Israel. 


At  our   Indianapolis   convention   three  years   ago,   the   sub- 
ject of  a  juvenile  journal  for  Jewish  children  was  thoroughly 
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discussed  and  the  sympathy  of  the  Conference  with  the  project 
was  made  evident  by  a  vote  authorizing  the  Executive  Committee 
to  grant  a  subvention  to  such  a  journal  in  case  of  its  being 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations.  Many  of  our  members  pledged  their  personal 
support  to  the  extent  that  they  would  introduce  the  journal 
into  their  religious  schools.  The  publication  of  the  journal 
Young  Israel  was  begun  in  due  time.  For  nearly  two  years, 
first  at  Detroit  and  then  at  Cincinnati,  it  was  edited  by  a 
Board  of  Editors  chosen  by  the  Board  of  School  and  Synagogue 
Extension  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  and 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  members  of  this  Conference. 
Since  May  last  the  editorial  management  has  been  vested  in 
one  editor.  Dr.  Julian  Morgenstern,  our  capable  colleague  and 
corresponding  secretary.  Both  the  former  publisher,  Mr.  Sol 
Goldsmith,  of  Detroit,  and  the  present  publisher,  Mr.  S. 
Bacharach,  of  Cincinnati,  have  been  keenly  disappointed  in  the 
failure  of  our  members  to  support  this  paper  as  they  liad  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  assurances  that  had  been  given.  The 
publisher  informs  me  that  the  subscriptions  to  the  journal  come 
chiefly  from  quarters  not  influenced  by  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence. It  is  quite  true  that  this  publication  is  not  perfect;  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  that 
individual  rabbis  have  set  for  such  a  journal;  but  in  that  case 
enough  interest  should  have  been  evinced  by  our  members  to 
indicate  to  the  editor  or  the  publisher  in  what  particulars  the 
paper  was  lacking;  the  indifference  and  even  hostility  to  the 
paper  by  mem])ers  of  this  Conference  was  unlooked  for.  The 
Conference  through  its  members  is  morally  responsible,  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  publisher  of  the  paper;  its  publication  was  un- 
dertaken onlv  after  the  Conference  had  endorsed  it  and  many 
of  our  members  had  pledged  their  support  and  encouragement. 
We  have  therefore  an  obligation  to  discharge  in  the  premises. 
If  the  journal  is  not  satisfactory  let  the  statements  as  to  where 
it  fails  be  frankly  and  kindly  made,  but  let  the  discouraging  in- 
difference  that   has   marked    the    attitude    of    so    many    of    our 
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members  cease.     The  paper  will  be  able  to  succeed  as  it  should 
only  if  th^  rabbis  will  give  it  support  and  encouragement. 

Religious   Services    For   Farming   Communities. 

The  recent  agricultural  exhibit  in  this  city  of  the  products 
raised  by  Jewish  farmers  was  a  revelation  to  many.  Througli- 
out  this  country  there  are  now  communities  of  Jews  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  Many  of  us  see  here  the  solution  of  the 
economic  problems  resulting  from  the  congestion  in  the  so-called 
ghettos  of  our  great  cities.  The  more  successful  tliat  our 
agricultural  and  colonization  societies  are  in  their  efforts  in  in-  • 
ducing  our  co-religionists  to  leave  crowded  city  quarters  and 
take  up  their  habitation  on  farms  the  more  will  diminisli  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  that  are  taxing  our  charitable  organiza- 
tions in  New  York  and  elsewhere  to  the  utmost.  The  farming 
communities  already  in  existence  present  a  religious  problem 
which  is  of  especial  interest  to  us  as  a  rabbinical  conference. 
The  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  our  fellow  member, 
Rabbi  A.  R.  Levi,  of  Chicago,  who  has  given  many  years  of 
earnest  work  to  this  cause.  A  number  of  farming  communities 
are  far  from  any  Jewish  center.  The  children  grow  up  with- 
out religious  instruction  or  religious  influences.  It  is  rarely 
that  religious  services  are  held.  It  is  altogether  likely  that 
unless  this  matter  be  taken  in  hand  that  in  time  these  communi- 
ties will  drift  altogether  without  the  pale  of  Judaism.  I^hese 
communities  should  be  visited  at  reo^ular  intervals  bv  a  rabbi  or 
teacher  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  Conference  should 
take  the  initiative  in  this  matter.  We  should  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  various  agricultural  and  colonization  socioti(»«. 
It  is  possible  that  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Conference  with 
these  various  organizations  some  working  arrangement  can  be 
reached  whereby  a  rabbi  to  the  colonies  will  be  appointed  and 
the  Jewish  farmers  in  the  distant  West  and  South  that  are  now 
far  removed  from  town  or  city  will  be  brought  within  the  cir- 
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cle  of  organized  religious  effort.  Our  Conference  as  a  represen- 
tative organization  of  America's  Jewish  religions  life"  must  keep 
in  touch  with  all  movements  that  make  for  the  uplift  of  the 
Jew  in  the  American  environment. 


The  White  Slave  Traffic, 


Whatever  mav  be  the  attitude  of  individual  rabbis  towards 
the  so-called  institutional  svnagogue,  some  favoring  the  introduc- 
tion of  social,  athletic,  industrial  and  other  features  into  the 
synagogue  and  others  taking  the  opposite  stand,  still  all  agree 
that  the  s^Tiagogue  as  the  official  exponent  of  Judaism  must  take 
a  hand  in  everv  movement  concerned  with  the  betterment  of 
the  life  of  the  Jew  if  religion  is  to  be  an  active  influence  and 
not  merelv  a  matter  of  ritualistic  observance.  Xotablv  must 
this  \fe  the  ease  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  moral  life  of 
the  community.  The  Jewish  world  has  been  stirred  from  center 
to  circumference  bv  the  recent  disclosures  of  the  part  Jews  have 
played  in  the  pursuance  of  the  white  slave  traffic.  Though  there 
be  many  non-Jews  engaged  in  this  nefarious  business,  still  that 
there  should  be  anv  Jews  whatsoever  concerned  in  these  well 
nigh  incredible  transactions  is  so  at  variance  with  our  tradi- 
tions that  it  had  been  strange  indeed  if  this  chiluJ  hasheni  had 
not  called  forth  a  crv  of  horror  and  condemnation  from  manv 
places.  In  Turkey  the  new  chief  rabbi,  Haim  Xahoum,  has 
taken  steps  towards  putting  a  stop  to  the  horrible  traffic;  in 
England  Dr.  Hermann  Adler,  the  chief  rabbi,  denounced  scath- 
ingly at  a  great  public  meeting  the  miscreants  who,  Jews  in 
name  but  not  in  faith,  are  the  verv  scum  of  humanitv;  in  Chi- 
cago  a  number  of  our  own  members  in  conjunction  with  public 
spirited  Jewish  laymen  of  that  community  are  now  sharing  in 
a  campaign  for  the  stamping  out  of  this  evil  and  the  vindication 
of  the  Jewish  name.  The  chastity  of  the  Jewish  woman  and 
the  purity  of  the  Jewish  home  are  among  our  most  cherished 
legacies.      The    evil,    it    appears,    has    spread    to    many    of    our 
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cities.  It  must  be  met  and  battled  with  everywhere  as  is 
now  being  done  in  Chicago.  Who  more  than  the  synagogues 
through  the  rabbis  should  be  in  the  van  of  a  movement  like  this? 
Societies  are  being  organized  for  the  suppression  of  the  white 
slave  traflBc.  Jewish  girls  are  but  too  frequently  the  victims, 
Jewish  men  among  the  panders  to  vice;  our  Conference,  while 
expressing  its  horror  at  this  state  of  affairs,  must  also  join 
with  all  other  good  agencies,  nay,  should  be  at  the  very  forefront 
in  condemning  and  combatting  this  unspeakable  evil. 


A  Board  of  Arbitration. 


During  the  past  year  two  communications  were  addressed 
to  me  as  president  of  the  Conference  by  officers  of  congregations 
complaining  of  the  unfair  treatment  meted  out  to  the  congre- 
gation by  rabbis  and  asking  whether  there  was  not  some  means 
whereby  the  congregation  could  gain  justice.  Without  doubt 
there  are  instances  also  wherein  rabbis  have  like  grievances 
against  congregations.  Now,  although  our  congregations  are 
autonomous  and  the  Conference  never  has  presumed  and  would 
not  presume  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  any  congregation's  affairs,  still  in  view  of  the  state 
of  affairs  disclosed  by  these  two  communications  it  would  appear 
advisable  to  have  a  Board  of  Arbitration  consisting  of  three 
members  appointed  by  this  Conference  and  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  before 
whom  any  dispute  between  congregation  and  rabbi  may  be 
brought  for  arbitration  if  a  congregation  on  the  one  hand  or  a 
rabbi  on  the  other,  or  both,  so  desire.  As  a  matter  of  course 
this  Board  could  have  no  power  other  than  advisory,  but  it 
might  prove  the  means  of  securing  fair  treatment  for  the  ag- 
grieved party,  be  it  the  congregation  or  the  rabbi,  and  the  very 
existence  of  such  a  Board  may  prevent  such  occurrences  as  the 
two  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
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The  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle. 

The  first  of  the  great  Jewish  agencies  of  an  international 
character  to  be  established  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  the 
uplift  of  the  Jews  in  the  backward  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Eastern  Europe  was  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle.  What- 
ever mistakes  of  policy  this  organization  may  have  made  (all 
human  works  are  fallible)  still  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  through  the  schools  it  has  established  it  has  done  much 
good  and  for  this  reason  deserves  the  encouragement  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Jewry.  This  organization 
founded  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  by  a  band  of  noble  spir- 
ited French  Jews  will  celebrate  its  golden  jubilee  during  the 
coming  year.  This  event  is  of  sufficient  import  to  be  taken 
note  of  by  Jews  everywhere.  It  would  be  a  graceful  recognition 
on  the  part  of  our  Conference  of  the  work  of  this  great  Jewish 
educational  organization  were  our  members  to  devote  the  sermon 
on  a  certain  Sabbath  to  the  work  of  and  an  appeal  for  the 
Alliance.  In  a  number  of  congregations  it  has  been  the  custom 
for  many  years  past  to  take  up  a  collection  for  the  Alliance 
on  the  Sabbath  preceding  Purim.  This  being  the  case  it  would 
appear  appropriate  for  the  Conference  to  designate  for  this 
purpose  the  Sabbath  which  will  fall  on  the  nineteenth  of  March 
and  to  instruct  the  incoming  Executive  Committee  to  request 
all  our  members  to  present  the  work  and  the  claims  of  the 
Alliance  on  that  day. 

Deaths   During  the   Year. 

The  passing  years  are  depleting  the  ranks.  During  the 
interval  since  last  we  met  the  hand  of  death  has  removed  from 
our  midst  four  of  our  members.  We  record  here  our  appreciation 
of  their  services  in  their  various  communities,  our  sympathy  with 
their  families  and  our  gratitude  for  whatever  aid  they  may  have 
rendered  in  the  work  of  our  Conference.     Of  Solomon  H.  Sonne- 
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schein  let  us  recall  only  the  brilliant  promise  of  his  early  career; 
if  tlie  sun  of  that  early  career  was  eclipsed  by  the  dark  cloud 
that  settled  upon  his  latter  end  we  can  only  regret  the  sad  fact; 
peace  to  his  memory:  the  fine  service  of  Adolph  M.  Radin  in 
his  chosen  field  will  be  appropriately  set  forth  during  this  session 
by  one  of  our  members;  we  remember,  too,  Joseph  Herz,  the 
kindly,  genial  rabbi  of  Columbus,  Mississippi,  who  ministered 
to  that  community  for  many  years  and  gained  the  love  and  es- 
teem of  all  by  his  gentle  service,  and  Louis  Weiss,  a  member 
of  our  Conference  from  the  beginning,  who  served  in  the  cause 
in  many  communities  giving  his  best  wherever  he  was.  Alehem 
Hashalom  I 


We  have  gathered,  brethren,  in  this  great  Jewish  center. 
Many  of  our  members  will  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
at  first  hand  for  the  first  time  the  remarkable  efforts  put  forth 
by  our  noble  minded  and  generous  hearted  co-religionists  of 
America's  metropolis  towards  the  solution  of  problems  as  vexed 
and  perplexing  as  any  in  the  whole  course  of  Judaism  on 
this  planet.  Here  all  the  currents  of  Jewish  life  and  thought 
cross  each  other.  Here  the  oldest  and  the  newest  elements  of 
America's  Jewish  population  meet.  Here  all  sorts  of  Jewish  isms 
are   advocated. 

The  puipose  of  our  coming  here  is  to  come  into  touch 
with  all  these  varieties  of  Jewish  experience,  to  gain  renewed 
inspiration  for  our  work  in  our  home  communities,  to  join 
hands  with  our  brethren  here  in  the  metropolis  and  throu'^hout 
the  country  in  the  arduous  tasks  which  our  common  Jewish  faith 
and  inheritance  impose  upon  us  as  a  community,  and  to  demon- 
strate by  our  deliberations  and  discussions  that  the  reli<]^inns 
element  is  fundarnental  in  Jewish  experience.  The  very  h?nv 
pening  that  a  large  number  of  religious  leaders  are  gathered  to 
consider    vital    questions    affecting    modern    Judaism    emphasizes 

the  fact  so  often  overlooked  bv  mistaken  observers  that  Judaism's 
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purpose  in  the  world  is  religious,  and  that  the  problems  arising 
from  the  Jew^s  relations  to  his  surroundings  can  be  UMide  to 
approach  a  satisfactory  solution  from  the  religious  standpoint 
only. 

Many  and  vexed  points  will  come  before  us  in  the  course 
of  our  deliberations.  Trying  situations  may  confront  us.  But, 
however  trying,  may  the  thought  never  be  absent  from  us  that 
the  religious  note  which  we  are  striking  sounds  forth  peace. 
Whatever  be  the  differences  of  view  and  outlook  among  us,  and 
these  differences  are  many  and  great,  running  the  gamut  from 
moderate  reform  to  extreme  radicalism,  may  these  differences  not 
culminate  in  discord,  but  through  mutual  consideration  and 
yielding  may  the  spirit  of  our  religious  brotherhood  be  con- 
stantly in  evidence  and  to  the  fore.  Then  will  this  twentieth 
convention  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Eabbis  aid 
in  strengthening  the  religious  life  of  American  Jewry  and 
contribute  its  quota  towards  the  cumulative  endeavor  of  Israel 
in  the  hastening  of  the  day  when  the  knowledge  of  God  shall 
cover  .the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 


And  now  in  conclusion  a  personal  word.  By  the  wise  pro- 
vision of  our  constitution  the  incumbency  of  the  holder  of  the 
presidential  office  in  our  organization  is  limited  to  two  terms. 
This  meeting  marks,  therefore,  the  close  of  my  administration 
of  the  high  trust  with  which  you  have  honored  me.  I  wish  to 
express  here  and  now  my  appreciation  of  the  confidence  you  have 
reposed  in  me.  I  desire  to  thank  my  colleagues  of  the  Executive 
Committee  for  their  help  and  assistance  in  conducting  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Conference.  May  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  fear  of  God  guide  our  deliberations  during  the 
week  to  come.  Mav  we  find  in  our  intercourse  with  one  an- 
other  refreshment  of  soul  and  inspiration  for  the  tasks  that  lie 
before  us.     So  may  God  will  it ! 
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B 

DAVID  EINHORN,  THE  UNCOMPROMISING  CHAMPION 

OF  REFORM  JUDAISM. 

A  Biographical  Essay  by  Dr.  K.  Kohler. 
Written  for  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  his  Birth. 

Birthday  anniversaries  and  centennials^  such  as  our  age  of 
progress  and  of  historical  research  loves  to  celebrate,  are  more 
than  mere  tributes  of  respect  and  gratitude  to^  the  men  of  the 
past.  They  serve  as  mile-posts  on  the  road  of  human  progress 
and  as  incentives  to  our  own  endeavors,  while  at  the  same  time 
showing  us  from  a  wider  perspective  how  far  our  lives  and 
thoughts  have  been  influenced  by  the  great  men  we  recognize  as 
special  agencies  of  divine  Providence.  For  greatness  is  a  relative 
quality.  We  are  apt  to  call  all  the  persons  and  things  we  ad- 
mire great.  Yet  as  we  proceed,  the  greatness  of  yesterday  often 
becomes  the  commonplace  of  today,  and  only  few  remain  who 
will  tomorrow  tower  above  the  rest.  Only  succeeding  generations 
can  judge  whether  the  influence  of  a  personality  regarded  as 
great  will  continue  on  the  ascendencv  so  as  to  become  permanent. 

Among  the  galaxy  of  brilliant  stars  that  shone  on  the  Jewish 
firmament  during  the  time  of  the  Reform  movement  in  Germany 
and  America  in  the  last  century,  David  Einhorn  will  ever  stand 
forth  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Alongside  of  Abraham 
Geiger,  the  leader  and  pathfinder,  and  Samuel  Holdheim,  the 
bold  and  brilliant  radical,  Einhorn  proved  himself  to  be  the 
clear-headed,  uncompromising  and  unfaltering  standard-bearer 
of  Reform  Judaism,  who  not  merely  gave  positive  and  permanent 
shape  to  his  principles,  but  embodied  them  in  his  life.  He 
became  their  very  incarnation.  He  fought  for  them  and  suffered 
for  them  as  few  did.  His  life  is  the  best  refutation  of  all  the 
charges    and    aspersions    hurled    against    Reform    Judaism    by 
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fanatics  and  cynics  who  know  not  what  it  means  to  undergo 
the  bitterest  persecution  and  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  a  holy 
conviction.  If  any  man  in  modern  times  realized  to  the  full 
what  the  prophet  Jeremiah  says  of  himself:  "The  word  of  the 
Lord  became  in  mine  heart,  as  it  were,  a  burning  fire  shut  up 
in  my  bones,  and  though  I  weary  myself  in  keeping  it  back,  I 
can  not^' — that  man  was  David  Einhorn.  He  strove  with  God 
and  with  m6n  and  prevailed — a  veritable  Israel,  blessed  by  his 
antagonists  at  the  end.  This  renders  the  story  of  his  life  so 
interesting  and  so  instructive. 

einhorn^s  youth. 

David  Einhorn  was  born  in  the  little  Bavarian  village  of 
Dispeck,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fuerth,  in  the  year  1809, -on  No- 
vember 10th.  His  father  died  early,  leaving  the  mother  in  com- 
fortable circumstances;  she,  a  woman  of  strong  mentality,  bent 
all  her  energies  upon  giving  her  children  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion, and  succeeded  in  molding  them  into  strong  and  independent 
characters.  Young  David  in  his  earliest  youth  manifested  an 
unusual  eagerness  and  capacity  for  learning,  and  soon  the  village 
teacher's  knowledge  proved  inadequate  to  the  task  of  keepin«r 
pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  his  pupil.  Before  he  had  at- 
tained the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  the  precocious  youth  was  enrolled 
among  the  Baliurim  (discinles)  of  the  Yeshihah  (Talinudie 
High  School)  of  Fuerth  under  the  leadership  of  Rabbi  Wolf 
Hamburger.  Though  far  younger  than  the  rest  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Preparatory,  as  later  of  the  Main  School  of  the  Rabbinical 
Academy,  he  was  not  long  in  attracting  the  attention  of  his 
teachers  and  fellow-students  by  the  keenness  of  his  intellect  and 
by  his  versatility  in  the  discussion  which  plays  so  important  a 
role  in  the  pilpulistic  inetliod  of  Talmudic  studies.  He  was  soon 
known  as  one  of  the  foremost  disciples  of  R.  Wolf  Hamburger,, 
and  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  received  his  Rabbinical 
diploma,  the  Faculty  of  the  Yeshihah,  the  Beth  Din  (Court  of 
Justice),  dwelling  in  terms  of  highest  praise  and  admiration 
upon  the  great  erudition  acquiied  in  so  brief  a  time  and  in  so. 
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thorough  a  manner  by  the  youthful  disciple.  In  the  opinion  of 
these  authorities  at  Fuerth,  who  provided  a  large  portion  of 
German  Jewry  with  rabbis,  competency  in  Talmud  lore  constituted 
the  entire  equipment  required  for  the  Eabbinical  career.  The 
great  philosophical  and  scientific  problems  of  religion  did  not 
concern  them,  and  were,  in  fact,  beyond  their  mental  horizon. 
Had  young  Einhorn  followed  their  advice  and  remained  on  the 
beaten  path,  he  might  have  become  as  sagacious  a  pilpulist  as 
Hirsch  Yanov,  or  a  renowned  casuist  like  Samuel  Kaydanower, 
the  author  of  Beth  Shemuel,  the  beau-ideal  of  the  Yeshibah. 
But,  like  so  many  of  his  fellow-students,  he  had  stealthily  tasted 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  by  taking  private 
lessons  in  the  classics  and  mathematics,  and,  while  craving  for 
the  larger  truth,  he  would  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  had  quenched 
his  thirst  at  the  fountains  of  modern  culture  within  his  reach, 
the  Bavarian  Universities  of  Erlangen,  Wuerzburg  and  Munich. 
Here  began  the  great  conflict,  within  and  without,  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  which  makes  the  life  of  every  honest  truth- 
seeker  so  bitter  a  struggle.  The  very  intention  of  entering  a 
University  was,  as  I  can  testify  from  my  own  experience  thirty- 
five  years  later,  regarded  in  the  circles  of  orthodoxy  in  Fuerth 
as  the  first  step  towards  apostasy.  What  the  Proverbs  say  of  the 
evil  woman:  "None  that  go  unto  her  return  again''  and 
"Numerous  are  those  slain  by  her"  was,  in  all  seriousness,  ap- 
plied to  university  education. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Fuerth,  built  up  in  the  sixteenth 
century  chiefly  by  the  refugees  of  Nuernbeig,  of  Prague  and 
Vienna,  had  become  famous  for  its  Talmudic  school  and  it-^ 
eTewish  printing  press;  but  its  rabbis,  mostly  imported  from 
Poland,  introduced  there  a  most  unscientific  and  unwholesome 
method  of  Talmud  study  and  adhered  tenaciously  to  every  super- 
stitious practice,  approving  of  the  very  abuses  of  Synagogue 
cusfom  as  "inherited  law."  Xowlieie  throughout  Germany, 
accordingly,  was  the  opposition  to  modern  ideas  so  strong  as  in 
these   circles.      When    the   Jews   of    Northern  (Tiermanv    were    all 

a. 

astir  at  the  heralding  of  a  new  era  by  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the 
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head  of  the  Yeshibah  of  Fuerth  was  the  first  of  whom  Mendels- 
sohn lea^rned  that  his  Pentateuch  translation  was  to  come  under 
the  ban.  Every  innovation  was  denounced  as  treason  to  Judaism. 
Woe  to  the  student  discovered  with  a  German  or  Latin  book 
(Terefah  Posul).  A  characteristic  tale  is  told  of  one  of  the 
learned  Talmudists  of  Fuerth:  Summoned  before  the  magistrate 
to  give  a  written  deposition,  he  sent  his  wife  as  a  substitute. 
When  questioned  as  to  why  her  husband  did  not  appear,  she 
naively  replied:  "My  husband  is  a  Hebrew  scholar;  he  can 
not  write  German."  No  wonder,  then,  that  both  the  Bavarian 
government  and  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity were  determined  to  make  an  end  to  such  a  system  of 
obscurantism  and  ignorance.  In  the  year  1826,  the  very  same 
year  that  Einhorn  had  completed  his  Rabbinical  studies,  the 
Talmud  school  of  Fuerth  by  special  legislation  was  ordered  to 
include  modern  branches  of  study,  such  as  philosophy,  literature, 
history  and  natural  science  in  its  curriculum,  in  order  to  enable 
the  future  rabbis  and  teachers  emanating  therefrom  to  exert  an 
elevating  influence  upon  the  Jewish  communities  of  the  land. 
The  order  was  never  carried  out.  R.  Wolf  Hamburger,  a  de- 
scendant of  Gabriel  Baerman,  the  founder  of  the  school,  was 
too  narrow-minded  to  make  any  concessions  to  the  just  demands 
of  the  age,  and  in  his  works  has  only  words  of  bitter  complaint 
regarding  the  hostilities  he  encountered,  which  ended  in  the 
dispersion  and^  expulsion  of  his  pupils  and  the  closing  of  the 
school.  The  good,  pious  man,  in  common  with  his  colleagues, 
R.  Mendel  Kargau,  Jehuda  Loeb  Halberstadt  and  others,  failed 
to  see  that  a  new  generation  had  arisen  that  would  no  longer 
be  fed  solely  upon  the  dry  husks  of  the  Talmud,  as  were  Selig- 
man  Baer  Bamberger,  afterward  Rabbi  in  Wuerzburg,  and 
Abraham  Wechsler,  Rabbi  in  Scliwabach,  and  their  like,  but 
craved  for  wholesome  and  fresh  food  for  mind  and  soul,  such 
as  only  modern  culture — not  to  speak  of  the  forbidden  philosophy 
of  Maimonides — could  offer.  They  saw  in  the  University-trained 
rabbis  who  attempted  to  cleanse  Jewish  life  of  its  abuses  only 
traitors    and    apostates,    and    their    fanaticism    and    intolerance 
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only  tended  to  widen  the  gulf  between  them  and  the  Eeformers, 
or  "Neologues/^  as  they  were  then  called.  No  doubt  in  many 
a  young  Eabbi  manhood  and  independence  was  crushed  by  the 
fanaticism  and  intolerance  of  orthodoxy,  especially  when  the 
Bavarian  Government  changed  its  tactics  and  declared  itself 
opposed  to  the  "neologues."  Not  so  with  Einhorn.  His  courage 
and  zeal  in  the. cause  of  truth  and  honesty  was  only  roused  to 
greater  determination  by  the  denunciations  and  enmities,  open 
or  covert,  he  had  to  encounter. 


UNIVERSITY    TRAINING. 

Now,  as  we  follow  Einhorn  to  the  Bavarian  Universities  of 
Erlangen,  Wuerzburg  and  Munich,  we  find  no  such  pitfalls  to 
the  faith  placed  in  his  path  as  were  imagined  by  the  rabbis 
of  Fuerth.  The  spirit  fostered  there,  and  particularly  under 
the  influence  of  the  romantic  King  Ludwig  I,  was  thoroughly 
conservative.  The  chilling  blasts  of  historical  criticism  which 
obtained  dominion  elsewhere  in  Germany  through  the  Hegelian 
school,  were  not  allowed  to  affect  the  philosophical  or  theological 
studies  in  Bavaria.  Schelling  was  the  leader  and  the  idol  of 
the  schools,  and  he  stopped  neither  at  Kant^s  criticism  nor  at 
Fichte's  subjectivism,  but  entwined  philosophy  and  religion, 
unifying  the  ideal  and  the  real,  so  as  to  make  seer  and  sage, 
seeker  after  the  One  God.  To  him  all  heathen  mythologies 
were  but  refractions  of  an  original  revelation;  and  the  startling 
discoveries  and  decipherments  of  the  time  which  brought  buried 
civilizations  of  a  hoary  antiquity  with  their  modes  of  worship 
and  of  tliought  to  the  light  of  day,  seemed  to  confirm  this  view. 
Here  seemed  to  be  offered  the  kev  wlierewith  to  unlock  the 
mysteries  of  old  India  and  Egypt.  The  symbolism  of  Kreuzer 
and  the  mysticism  of  Goerres,  both  admired  for  their  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  the  religions  of  the  East  and  their  mysteries, 
were  taken  as  corroborative  pro(5fs  of  Schel ling's  system.  Nature 
and  the  human  soul  were  studied  from  this  new  point  of  view. 
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and  the  Moeaie  cult,  too,  appeared  in  a  nev  light  because  of 
the  rnnbolic  meaning  lent  thereto. 

For  the  Talmud  student  whose  mental  horizon  had  all  along 
been  eireumscribed  bv  the  four  ella  of  the  Halakah,  this  wide 
grasp  of  the  world's  thought  and  purpose  must  needs  hare  had 
keen  fascination.  It  certainly  captivated  Isaac  Bemajs  when 
lie  wrote  the  ^'TJibelsche  Orient,'"'  afterwards  disowned  by  him. 
David  Einhom  was  too  clear-headed  and  resoorcefol  to  simply 
adopt  these  ideas  without  testing  and  modifying  them.  The 
fundamental  ideas,  however,  of  an  original  monotheism  and  of 
the  symbolic  nature  of  the  ancient  forms  of  worship  appealed 
to  him  as  being  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Mosaism.  He 
discarded  the  mystic,  the  pagan  and  Christian  elements  of 
Schelling's  philosophy  and  accentuated  all  the  more  the  intel- 
lectual and  ethical  superiority'  of  Mosaism,  which  to  him  was 
not  a  svstem  of  laws  fixed  for  all  time,  but  a  svstem  of  doc- 
triries  in  accord  with  the  progress  of  the  ages. 

When  he  returned  from  Munich,  Einhom  was  no  longer  an 
adherent  of  Hahbinic  orthodox}',  hut  an  all  the  more  ardent 
and  inten.-e  Miever  in .  Judaism,  or,  as  he  then  termed  it. 
Monaism,  burning  with  the  desire  to  make  his  rich  and  fertile 
fK/wr;rs  of  mind  and  heart,  of  pen  and  tongue,  felt  in  Jewry. 
But  lie  s^K^n  found  himself  proscribed  as  an  Apicoros  (Unl)e- 
h'ever)  and  a  Pofshea  Y Israel  (Transgressor)  without  havins: 
giv^fn  the  Hlight^^st  cause  for  offence  by  his  religious  practice. 
His  teachers  instinctivelv  dreaded  the  man  thev  formerly  ad- 
mired  for  his  vigorous  intellect.  Only  K.  Joshua  Moses  Falkenau, 
a  profound  thinker,  who  often  regretted  his  lack  of  modem 
training,  welcomed  hack  liis  favorite  pupil  as  the  man  of  the 
future. 

FIRST     POSITION. 


Th^fHf  wen;  rabbinical  jxjsitions  open  for  the  young  candi- 
date, hut  intrigues  and  denunciations  of  the  meanest  and  most 
riialiciouH  r^liaracter  were  resorted  to  by  Hamburger  and  his  asso- 
clatr'H  to  prevent  his  election  by  the  congregation  or  his  confirma- 
tion  as   Kabbi   by  the  Bavarian   Government.     He   had   to  spend 
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ten  years  in  bitter  disappointment  and  anguish,  until  at  last, 
in  1842,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Jewish  community  of 
Hoppstaedten  and  vicinity  as  Chief  Rabbi  (Landesrabbiner) 
of  Birkenfeld  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Oldenburg.  There  he 
found  a  congenial  though  rather  small  field  for  his  labors  in  the 
cause  of  Reform  Judaism.  Both  Dr.  Gruenebaum  and  Bejnhard 
Wechsler,  his  scholarly  predecessors,  had  prepared  the  soil  for 
the  seeds  of  truth  which,  under  Einhom^s  powerful  and  efficient 
leadership,  sprouted  forth  in  Synagogue  and  school  into  a  blessed 
fruitage,  the  memory  of  which  abode  there  long  after  he  had 
left  for  other  lands  and  clime. 

He  enjoyed  the  warm  support  of  the  liberal-minded  govern- 
ment in  his  efforts  at  obtaining  the  full  social  and  political 
emancipation  of  the  Jews,  and  particularly  in  stamping  out  deep- 
rooted  abuses  in  the  Synagogue  (See  Israelii  XIX  Jahrht  1847, 
335-44),  above  all  the  horrible  practice  of  early  burials,  against 
which  he  kept  up  an  incessant  warfare  in  this  country  also,  and 
in  opposition  to  which  Moses  Mendelssohn  already  had  raised 
his  voice. 

The  year  1844  brought  him  also  the  long-sought-for  peace  and 
comfort  of  home-life  by  his  marriage  to  Julie  Henrietta  Ochs, 
of  a  prominent  family  in  Kreuznach,  the  esteemed  woman  whose 
unique  devotion  and  self-sacrificing  love,  coupled  with  rare  prac- 
tical wisdom,  became  a  tower  of  strength  and  an  unfailing  source 
of  inspiration  to  him  on  his  changeful  and  thorny  path,  and 
who  survived  him  by  well  nigh  thirty  years. 

einhorn's  part   in  the   great   issues   of   the   day. 

But  the  calm  and  peaceful  life  he  enjoyed  in  Hoppstaedten 
was  only  preparatory  to  the  years  of  strife  and  tumult  that 
awaited  him  in  the  larger  arena  of  the  world.  Great  issues 
set  the  Jewish  world  astir,  and  the  faithful  shepherd  David 
would  not  remain  hidden  among  his  flock.  Three  controversies 
arose  during  the  years  1842-1844  which,  by  the  importance  of 
the  principles  involved  and  by  the  passion  they  aroused  among 
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the  combatants,  turned  German  Jewry  into  hostile  camps  in 
which  both  theologians  and  laymen  had  to  take  sides.  These 
were  the  Hamburg  Prayerbook  Controversy,  the  Geiger-Tiktin 
Controversy  at  Breslau  and  the  one  concerning  the  Frankfurt 
Eeform  Verein.  In  the  first  of  these  Einhom  could  not  par- 
ticipate, as  he  was  just  entering  upon  his  new  sphere  of 
activity  at  Hoppstaedten  when  Isaac  Bemays  put  his  interdict 
upon  the  Eeform  Prayerbook^  of  the  Temple  in  Hamburg.  Yet 
no  sooner  was  Einhom  settled  in  his  new  position  than  we 
see  him  step  into  the  fray  full-armed  with  all  the  character- 
istic force  of  a  penetrating  intellect  and  of  undaunted  courage 
in  response  to  the  questions  asked  by  the  Breslau  officials  as 
to  the  compatibility  of  free  research  with  the  exercise  of  the 
Rabbinical  functions.  Among  the  learned  and  weighty  opinions 
of  sixteen  theologians  of  recognized  authority,  among  whom 
were  the  aged  Friedlander  of  Brilon,  Westphalia,  and  Aaron 
Chorin  of  Arad,  Moravia,  Kirchenrath  Meyer  of  Stuttgart, 
Holdheim  of  Schwerin  and  others,  Einhorn's  voice  sounds  like 
the  roaring  of  a  young  lion  reverberating  through  the  forest. 
He  does  not  argue  with  the  head  merely,  like  many  others; 
he  writes  with  his  heart's  blood.  Geiger's  experience  had,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  been  his  own.  He,  too,  had  been  and  still  was 
persecuted,  proscribed  and  outlawed  as  an  "Apicoros,"  as  a 
transgressor  and  denier  of  the  Torah.  Shall  the  old  Deu- 
teronomic  law,  relentlessly  consigning  to  death  idolaters  and 
seducers  to  idolatry,  as  well  as  rebellious  defyers  of  the  judicial 
authorities  of  the  land,  be  still  applied  in  theory,  if  not  in 
practice,  to  such  men  as  do  not  accept  the  Rabbinical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Law  as  divine  revelation  and  have  by  con- 
scientious investigation  arrived  at  different  views  of  the  origin 
and  character  of  the  Talmudical  and  Biblical  laws?  Shall 
honest,  truth-seeking  Jews  of  the  stamp  of  Geiger,  who  place 
their  whole  life  in  the  service  of  Judaism,  devoting  all  their 
energies  to  its  elucidation  and  spiritual ization  in  order  to  save 
it  from  stagnation  and  decay,  be  classpr*  among  thieves  and 
murderers,    because    a    petrified    statute    of    the    Talmud    which 
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had  its  origin  in  times  of  peril  is  in  all  its  unmitigated  severity 
codified  by  Maimonides  and  Joseph  Caro?  (See  Abodah 
Zarah  26b;  Maimoni  H.  Kotzeah  iv,  10;  H.  Ab  Zarah  x,  1; 
Yoreh  Deah  158,  2.)  EinhorD  3hallenges  the  fanatics,  fore- 
most among  them  Solomon  Eiger  of  Posen,  to  carry  out  to  the 
letter  the  law  of  the  Codes.  "The  time  when  people  feared 
your  anathemas  is  past.  We  need  such  men  as  Geiger,  who 
in  honest  and  earnest  search  after  truth  strive  to  separate  the 
kernel  from  the  shell,  the  pure  gold  of  the  law  from  the  dross 
and'  the  worthless  accretion.  The  Talmud  can  not  claim  in- 
fallibility; it  is  at  best  a  vessel  of  divine  truth,  but  not  itself 
divine.  It  contains  widely  divergent  opinions.  It  never  had 
a  binding  character  for  all  Jewry.  On  the  contrary,  blind 
belief  in  all  its  utterances,  even  in  the  field  of  the  Halakah, 
may  lead  to  horrible  mischief  and  abuse.  Nor,  indeed,  did 
medieval  authorities  hesitate  to  change  .  the  Talmudical  law 
by  reform  measures   necessitated  by  the   time.^^ 

The  charge  of  being  a  Karaite  brought  against  Geiger,  Ein- 
horn  refutes  by  saying  that  as  long  as  the  investigation  of 
the  Talmudic  sources  does  not  assail  the  principle  of  tradition 
upon  which  Rabbinical  Judaism  rests,  the  charge  is  unfounded. 
"Neither  can  he  be  deprived  of  his  title  as  Rabbi  and  the 
right  to  exercise  the  rabbinical  functions  who  does  not  allow 
his  scientific  investigations  to  affect  his  practice,  and  Geiger's 
solemn  declaration  to  that  effect  is  as  trustworthy  as  was  that 
of  the  high  priest  at  the  time  when  the  suspicion  of  Sad- 
duceeism  rested  upon  the  sacred  office.  Nor  does  the  departure 
from  ceremonial  laws  unfit  a  man  from  holding  the  rabbinical 
office,  if  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  honest  conviction  that  the 
same  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Judaism  and  the  product 
of  deep,  honest  and  unprejudiced  inquiry  into  the  sacred 
sources,  coupled  with  pious  earnestness  and  glowing  enthusiasm. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  other  competent  men  imbued 
with  zeal  for  God  and  religion  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 
Such  a  departure  deserves  commendation  rather  than  con- 
demnation,  as   the   Rabbis   at   all   times   abrogated   and   changed 
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Biblical  laws  when  altered  conditions  demanded  it.  Geiger, 
far  from  being  unworthy  of  his  rabbinical  charge,  deserves 
the   highest   credit   for   his   endeavors   to    regenerate   Judaism.^ 

With  the  same  firmness  and  decision,  however,  that  Einhorn 
fought  for  the  principle  of  progress,  of  free  research  and  re- 
form in  this,  his  first  public  utterance,  he  opposed  the  reckless, 
schismatic  attempts  of  the  Frankfurt  Reform  Verein.  To  a 
Christian  friend  who  was  favorably  impressed  by  the  program 
of  the  Frankfurt  Radicals  which,  in  three  paragraphs,  aimed 
to  have  the  Mosaic  law,  the  Talmudic  system  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  Messiah  abrogated  and  have  an  undefined  and  un- 
restricted development  of  Mosaism  put  in  the  place  of  historical 
Judaism,  Einhorn  wrote  a  letter  which  was  published  in  the 
"Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums/'  1844,  p.  87f.  Therein 
he  dwells  chiefly  upon  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Frankfurt 
platform,  which  declajes  Mosaism  to  be  capable  of  an  unlimited 
development,  and  says:  "The  entire  history  of  Judaism,  yea, 
the  Talmud  itself,  gives  evidence  of  Judaism^s  capability  of 
development.  But  such  a  development  could  and  can  only 
take  place  upon  the  immovable  foundations  of  Mosaism — which 
are  monotheism  and  belief  in  divine  revelation.  In  this  sense 
have  all  modern  •  Jewish  theologians  set  to  themselves  the  task 
of  bringing  about  a  reform  of  Judaism  in  a  twofold  way:  by 
resuscitating  the  dormant  spirit  which  created  the  now  petrified 
and  soulless  forme,  and  by  scrutinizing  and  reducing  the  number 
of  forms  which  threaten  to  crush  the  life  of  Judaism.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  attain  this,  the  spirit,  the  idea  underlying 
the  law,  must,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  prophets, 
be  placed  in  the  foreground  and  the  essentials  separated  from, 
the  temporary  forms. 

"But  while  this  is  done  in  principle  by  the -reform  theologians, 
the  practical  regeneration  of  Judaism  is,  owing  to  the  great 
obstacles  it  has  to  encounter,  only  a  matter  of  slow  and  gradual 
progress.  Yet  this  very  work  of  regeneration  is  wantonly  in- 
terfered with  by  this  so-called  Reform  Society  which,  at  a 
time  when  a  consolidation  of  all  our  forces  is  greatly  needed 
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in  view  of  the  many  disintegrating  and  hostile  powers  that  we 
have  to  eneouijter,  under  the  mask  of  reform  aims  at  a  schis- 
matic disruption,  nay,  at  the  uprooting  and  the  overthrow  of 
Judaism.  It  wants  to  put  anarchy  in  the  place  of  law.  Instead 
of  pointing  out  what  is  mutable  and  transitory  and  what  is 
immutable  and  permanent,  either  in  the  doctrine  or  the  law 
of  Mosaism,  it  declares  the  same  to  be  in  a  process  of  perpetual 
and  unlimited  motion,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  it 
has  no  divine  character  at  all,  that  it  is  human  in  origin  and 
may  culminate  in  Spinozism.  The  apostles  of  a  new  religion 
built  on  mere  negation  have  renounced  not  merely  the  externals, 
but  the  kernel,  the  doctrines  of  Mosaism;  they  avowedly  reduce 
the  divine  wisdom  which  all  the  generations  of  the  past  have 
drawn  from  the  teachings  of  the  Law,  to  the  level  of  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  attained  by  the  great  intellects  of  all 
nations.  The  two  latter  paragraphs,  which  are  only  crude  re- 
iterations of  views  expressed  by  others,  are  thrown  out  as  a 
bait  for  the  would-be  enlightened,  who  only  long  for  emancipa- 
tion from  the  old  and  the  obsolete." 

"In  all  its  stages,"  Einhorn  states  in  a  sentence  which  con- 
tains in  a  nutshell  the  whole  theological  system  of  the  great 
Reformer,  "Judaism  shows  its  capacity  for  continuous  develop- 
ment both  as  to  its  form  and  its  spirit,  insofar  as  the  latter 
became  ever  clearer  and  purer  in  the  human  consciousness;  and 
no  Israelite  who  knows  his  religion  will  deny  it  the  power  of 
perfectibility.  Its  essence,  which  is  truth  uniting  all  men, 
was  from  the  beginning  intended  to  overcome  the  exclusiveness 
attached  to  the  form,  which  is  national;  but  insofar  as  the 
latter  served  as  an  armor  of  protection  and  as  the  priestly  garb 
of  Israel  among  the  nations,  it  can  not  with  impunity  be  cast 
off  until  the  former  in  its  entire  inner  force  and  its  all- 
encompassing  extent  will  have  penetrated  the  whole  human 
family,  and  Israel  (Mosaism)  have  fulfilled  its  priestly  mission 
at  the  arrival  of  the  Messianic  era." 
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einhorn  at  the  rabbinical  conferences. 

The  Eefbrm  Verein,  started  by  cultured,  or  rather  hyper- 
cultured,  laymen  of  a  decided  anti-theological  bias,  died  shortly 
after  its  birth;  its  own  fathers  disowned  it.  But  the  agitation 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  circumcision  and  of  the  transfer 
of  the  Sabbath  to  Sunday,  which  had  called  it  forth,  con- 
tinued and  finally  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Eeform  Congre- 
gation at  Berlin,  which  under  Holdheim  sanctioned  intermar- 
riage, besides  the  two  radical  reform  measures  above  mentioned. 
To  calm  the  general  unrest  by  deliberations  on  the  principles,, 
modes  and  measures  of  Eeform,  and  to  give  plan  and  unity  to 
the  movement,  the  German  Eabbinical  Conferences  were  called 
together  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Philippson.  On  the  whole,  they  did 
not  accomplish  much,  owing  to  the  political  conditions  which 
interfered.  They  created  new  issues  and  divisions,  and  gave 
rise  to  FrankeFs  historical  school  of  Moderate  Eeform  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Holdheim^s  Eadical  Eeform  on  the  other,  but 
they  furnished  abundant  material  of  permanent  value  for  sys- 
tematic Eeform. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  note  the  stand  taken  by  Dr.  Ein- 
horn  at  these  Conferences.  In  the  first  one  held  at  Brunswick 
in  1844,  for  some  reason  or  other  he,  like  so  many  other  noted 
Eeform  Eabbis,  did  not  take  part.  In  fact,  it  was  poorly  at- 
tended and  badly  managed.  A  spirit  of  radicalism  prevailed,, 
probably  due  to  a  certain  unpreparedness.  All  the  better  at- 
tended, and  we  may  add  prepared,  was  the  second  Conference,, 
held  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1845,  and  here  Einhorn  at  once 
became  conspicuous  by  his  pointed,  lucid  and  pronounced  utter- 
ances. Against  FrankeFs  insistence  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  Hebrew  language  in  the  Synagogue  liturgy,  he  remarked 
that  "while  the  Talmud  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  permissibility 
of  the  vernacular  in  the  liturgy,  he  would  urge  its  use  in  the 
divine  service  as  a  necessity  today.  Hebrew  is  the  language 
of  the  study  of  the  Law.  As  long  as  prayer  was  mainly  the 
cry  of  the  oppressed  Jew,  the  scarcely  intelligible  Hebrew   suf- 
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ficed.  Now  people  need  prayer  as  the  simple  expression  of  their 
innermost  thoughts,  convictions  and  sentiments.  This  can  only 
be  attained  through  the  mother-tongue/^  For  this  reason  he 
unequivocally  opposed  the  committee's  distinction  between  a 
subjective  and  an  objective  necessity  of  using  the  vernacular  in 
the  service.  "Sentiment  is  praiseworthy/'  he  said,  "but  not 
that  morbid  sentimentalism  which  paralyzes,  nay,  kills  all  spir- 
itual life.  By  striking  the  rock  of  a  dead  language  we  can 
not  bring  forth  living  waters  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the 
people''    (Proceedings,   p.    27;   49). 

As  the  first  speaker  on  the  Committee's  report,  which  pro- 
posed the  mention  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  the  liturgy  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  political  aspirations,  Einhorn  at  once  points 
to  the  underlying  principle.  "For  the  Talmudic  Jew,"  he  says, 
"the  Messianic  hope  is  inseparable  from  the  whole  ceremonial 
law,  on  the  full  observance  of  which  his  salvation  depends. 
Only  the  sacrificial  cult  in  a  restored  Temple  and  State  would 
work  atonement  for  him;  hence  his  wonderful  abiding  hope  in 
the  restitution  of  its  former  glory.  Our  views  have  entirely 
changed.  We  no  longer  believe  in  the  atoning  power  of  sacri- 
fice and  priesthood  connected  with  the  holy  land.  We  stand 
upon  the  ground  of  prophetic  Judaism  which  aims  at  a  universal 
worship  of  God  by  righteousness.  Israel's  political  overthrow, 
formerly  bewailed  as  a  misfortune,  in  reality  is  its  forward 
move  toward  its  larger  destiny.  Prayer  took  the  place  of  sac- 
rifice. From  Israel's  midst  the  word  of  God  was  to  be  carried 
to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  new  religious  systems  were  to  aid 
in  this  great  work.  The  Talmud  moves  in  a  circle,  whereas 
we  today  believe  in  progress."  "The  Messianic  idea  (which  I 
formerly  took  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  immortality  idea) 
expresses,  in  my  opinion,  the  hope  of  both  earthly  and  heavenly 
salvation.  There  is  nothing  objectionable  therein.  The  belief 
in  Israel's  election  also  contains  nothing  that  is  repugnant. 
On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  retained  in  the  service  as  express- 
ing the  claim  of  an  undeniable  privilege,  as  it  engenders  in 
the  Jew  a  feeling  of  reassuring  self-consciousness   over  against 
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whole  Jewish  calendar  derived  its  sanction  from  a  fictitious 
authorization  by  the  defunct  Synhedrion  at  Jerusalem.  We 
no  longer  consider  Jerusalem  as  the  center  of  Judaism.  By 
the  abolition  of  the  Second  Holiday,  which  in  the  Talmud  also 
is  in  many  ways  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  first  day,  we  declare 
our  religious  independence  of  Palestine. 

Two  reports,  one  written  for  the  Conference  as  Eeferee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Position  of  Woman,  and  another  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dietary  Laws,  are  master- 
pieces of  Talm.udic  scholarship  and  historical  research,  full  of 
valuable  material  for  theoretical  and  practical  reform  to  this 
very  day.  In  the  one  he  shows,  in  addition  to  the  paper  read 
by  Samuel  Adler  on  the  subject,  how  ^  the  social,  legal  and 
religious  inferiority  assigned  to  woman  in  the  Mosaic  Law  was 
aggravated  and  rendered  even  more  humiliating  in  the  Talmudic 
Law  for  reasons  which  find  their  explanation  in  the  Rabbinical 
system.  Referring  to  Geiger^s  epoch-making  article  in  his 
Theologische  Zeitschrift  of  1837,  Einhorn  undertakes  to  show 
that  "the  inequality  of  woman  in  the  Mosaic  Law  forms  part  of 
the  ancient  priestly  system  of  castes,  which  need  not  and  should 
not  be  kept  up  in  a  higher  state  of  religious  education,  whereas 
Rabbinism  beholds  in  woman  an  inferior  creature  altogether, 
excluding  her  from  the  greatest  privileges  of  religion  in  the 
Synagogue  and  public  life  and  lowering  her  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  institute  a  special  benediction  for  man,  thanking  God 
that  he  was  not  made  a  woman.  We  have  long  outlived  the 
notion  of  natural  inequality  of  .men  in  regard  to  holiness.  The 
distinctions  made  by  Holy  Writ  have,  fbr  us,  only  relative 
and  temporary  value.  It  is,  therefore,  our  sacred  duty  to 
declare,  with  all  emphasis,  woman's  perfect  religious  equality 
with  man.  It  is  true,  life,  which  is  stronger  than  all  theory, 
has  already  accomplished  much  in  this  respect,  but  much  is  still 
wanting,  and  even  the  little  that  has  been  accomplished  still 
lacks  legal  sanction.  It  therefore  behooves  us,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible,  to  declare  the  religious  equality  of  woman,  both  as 
to  her  duties  and  her  rights  and  privileges,  to  be  in  accord  with 
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the  Jewish  law.  We  have  the  same  right  to  do  so  as  had  the 
Synod  of  Rabbenu  Gershom  eight  hundred  years  ago  when  pass- 
ing new  religious  decrees  in  favor  of  the  female  sex.  The 
Talmud,  with  reference  to  the  Mezuzzah,  says:  ^Should  the 
men  only  have  the  promise  of  the  lengthening  of  their  days 
and  not  also  the  women?'  So  say  we  in  regard  to  woman's 
religious  life.  Let  us  reclaim  her  spiritual  powers  for  the 
religious  community;  they  have  been  kept  back  only  too  long" 
(///,  253-265),  Here  we  have  a  forecast  of  the  leading  ideas 
for  a  reform  of  the  Jewish  Marriage  and  Divorce  laws,  such 
as  was  proposed  by  Einhorn  at  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in 
1869  and  endorsed  by  Samuel  Adler,  his  fellow  member  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Position  of  Woman  and  author  of  a  more 
conservative  Hebrew  paper  on  the  subject  for  the  Frankfurt 
Conference. 

In  the  other  Report  on  the  Dietary  Laws,  published  in  the 
Israelii  des  XIX,  Jahrh,  of  1847,  and  republished  with  a  few 
additions  in  the  Sinai  of  1859  and  1860,  Einhorn  endeavors 
to  establish  a  working  theory  for  the  reform  made  necessary 
by  the  universal  disregard  of  both  the  Biblical  and  the  Rab- 
binical laws  on  diet;  for,  he  says,  the  mere  indulgence  of  the 
indifferent  masses  in  the  cravings  of  the  stomach  can  not  justify 
our  reform,  which  must  be  based  upon  a  deep  religious  con- 
viction. Still,  nowhere  does  there  exist  such  a  wide  chasm 
between  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  law  as  here,  and  it  is 
ever  more  widened  by  the  belief  that  in  disobeying  the  law  they 
cease  to  be  Jews.  Going  back  to  first  principles,  he  finds  that 
the  law  forbidding  the  eating  of  unclean  meat,  which  declares 
both  him  who  eats  and  him  who  touches  it  to  be  unclean,  forms 
part  of  the  system  of  priestly  purity  and  impurity  which  could 
only  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  priestly  cult  of 
sacrifices  and  purifications,  but  not  at  a  time  and  in  lands 
where  such  cult  no  longer  exists.  Now,  while  the  Talmud  lends 
to  the  dietary  laws  an  independent  and  altogether  new  char- 
acter, declaring  them  to  be  divine  statutes  defying  all  reasoning 
and  adding  innumerable  new  prohibitions  to  the  Biblical  ones. 
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we  declare  them,  in  common  with  all  Levitical  laws  on  purity, 
to  have  no  longer  any  binding  character  for  us,  as  we  no  longer 
live  in  a  theocratic  Jewish  state.  All  the  more  should  they 
be  abrogated,  interfering  as  they  do  with  our  high  mission 
as  a  priest-people  to  bring  our  sacred  truth  home  to  the  people 
surrounding  us.  Not  because  all  ceremonial  laws  should  be 
abolished  in  the  Messianic  era,  as  was  Holdheim^s  main  argu- 
ment, nor  because  as  symbolic  laws  the  dietary  prohibitions 
have  lost  their  significance  and  potency,  as  Samuel  Hirsch  and 
other  members  of  the  same  Committee  argued,  but  because 
the  Law  itself  was  not  intended  for  our  age.  This  is  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Einhorn,  by  which,  he  says,  we  are  enabled  to 
establish  a  great  reform  without  making  war  against  the  divine 
will  as  expressed  in  the  Law,  and  without  undermining  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  foundation  of  its  moral  essence. 

einhorn's  relations  to  holdheim. 

As  pronounced,  however^  as  Einhorn  was  in  his  opposition 
to  the  principles  of  Talmudic  legalism,  so  firm  was  he  in  refut- 
ing any  unjust  attack  upon  the  Rabbinical  sources  and  views. 
This  he  showed  in  a  controversy  with  Holdheim,  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  dramatic  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  two  reformers.  In  reference  to  the  Kol  Xidre  formula,  the 
elimination  of  which  from  the  Atonement  Eve  Service  had 
been  voted  for  unanimously  by  the  Conference  at  Frankfurt, 
Holdheim  had  published  an  article  in  the  Israelii  des  XIX, 
Jahrh,  of  ^1844,  in  which  he  stated  that,  according  to  the 
Talmudic  Halakah,  all  kinds  of  oeths,  including  those  made  in 
relation  to  other  persons,  could  be  annulled  either  beforehand 
or  after  they  had  been  made,  and  that,  therefore,  not  only  the 
Kol  Nidre  formula,  but  the  entire  Talmudic  law  ought  to  be 
disavowed  by  the  Eeform  Eabbis.  Einhorn  replied,  calmly, 
yet  sternly,  warning  his  colleague  against  such  a  harmful  mis- 
representation of  the  Talmud.  Holdheim,  however,  persisted 
in   his   charge,   alleging   new   Talmudic   passages   in   support   of 
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his  statement;  whereupon  Einhorn,  in  the  *'Allgemeine  Zeitung 
des  Judenthums"  of  1845,  launched  forth  in  the  most  scathing 
terms  an  attack  on  his  colleague,  denouncing  his  entire 
argument  as  a  fabric  of  falsehood  and  slander  while  de- 
fending the  Talmud  on  every  point  with  a  zeal  hardly  to  be 
surpassed  by  the  most  conservative  Rabbi.  His  concluding 
words  were:  "My  eyes  are  now  opened  as  to  Holdheim's 
method  of  procedure.  I  and  all  those  who  stand  for  the  Tnith 
and  the  honor  of  the  Jew  desire  to  see  traditional  Judaism 
transformed  into  a  progressive  faith  and  purified  from  tts  ob- 
noxious and  worthless  elements,  but  not  slandered  and  stabbed 
as  by  an  assassin's  hand."  Einhorn's  rejoinder,  betraying  by 
its  very  vehemence  the  loyalty  of  the  Jew  to  his  sacred  heritage, 
had  a  wondrous  effect  on  his  antagonist.  They  clasped  hands 
as  friends  when  soon  afterwards  they  met  at  Frankfurt  and 
remained  close  friends  for  life.  Einhorn  became  Holdheim's 
successor  as  Chief-Rabbi  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  in  1847, 
when  the  latter  left  for  Berlin  to  take  charge  of  the  Reform 
Congregation  there,  and  the  first  volume  of  sermons  published 
by  Holdheim,  as  Radical  Reformer,  in  1852,  was  dedicated  to 
"David  Einhorn,  his  Friend  and  Co- Worker  (Gesinnungsgenosse), 
Rabbi  of  Pesth."  This  was  as  Einhorn  was  on  his  way  to  take 
charge   of  the   Reform   Congregation   of   Pesth   in   Hungary. 

While  differing  in  temperament  and  in  their  points  of  view, 
they  were  drawn  together  by  their  love  of  truth  and  of  inner 
freedom,  and  their  mutual  esteem  grew  in  the  same  measure 
as  they  frankly  and  publicly  criticised  and  discussed  each 
other's   views. 

One  essential  point  of  difference  must  be  mentioned  here, 
as  it  concerns  the  basic  idea  of  their  theological  differences. 
Holdheim,  in  his  important  work,  ^'Das  Ceremonialgesetz  im 
Messiasreich/'  takes  the  position  that,  inasmuch  as  the  cere- 
monial laws  were  intended,  in  the  Mosaic  theocracy,  to  separate 
Israel  as  a  lioly  nation  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  can 
have  no  validity  in  the  Messianic  era  of  universalism  which  is 
approaching.     Furthermore,  he  holds  that  the  character  of  per- 
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petuity  assigned  by  the  Rabbis  to  the  ceremonial  laws  and  par- 
ticularly the  sacrificial -cult,  which  together  with  other  theocratic 
laws  they  declare  to  have  been  suspended  but  not  abolished,  also 
involves  the  perpetual  separation  of  Israel  as  a  holy  nation 
and  of  Palestine  as  a  holy  land.  It  was  inconsistent  in  the 
Rabbis,  however,  to  declare  on  the  one  hand  that  since  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  prayer  or  the  reading  of  the  chap- 
ters on  the  Sacrifices  or  the  fast  on  Yom  Kippur  takes  the 
place  of  the  atoning  sacrificial  cult,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  say  that  the  converted  heathen  will  have  a  place  in  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  Against  this  Einhorn  in  a  critique  replete 
with  evidences  of  amazing  scholarship,  points  out  that  the  only 
substitute  for  the  atoning  sacrifice  during  Israel's  banishment 
from  the  Holy  Land  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbis,  the 
suffering  and  affliction  of  the  Exile,  wherefore  the  Orthodox 
Jew  is  consistent  when  he  opposes  Jewish  emancipation,  finding 
full  salvation  only  in  the  restoration  of  the  sacrificial  cult  in 
the  Holy  Land.  The  Rabbis  are,,  therefore,  perfectly  consistent 
in  believing  in  the  immutability  of  the  theocratic  laws  of  Moses, 
because  for  them  the  Jewish  people  are  by  their  very  nature 
superior  in  holiness  to  the  rest  of  the  nations  and  the  converted 
heathen  can  never  claim  the  same  degree  of  holiness  as  the 
Jew.  For  us  today  the  holiness  of  the  Jewish  people  as  well 
as  the  binding  character  of  the  ceremonial  laws  has  only  a 
relative  or  educational  character,  as  the  Messianic  era  signifies 
for  us  the  restitution  of  the  whole  human  family  into  covenant- 
ship  with  God.  (See  Israelii,  des  XIX.  Jahrh.,  1846,  Literatur- 
hlatt,  Sept.,  Oct.).  We  shall  see  later  on  that  the  idea  of 
Israel's  holiness  as  priest  among  the  nations  plays  quite  an 
important  role  in  Einhorn's  Reform  theology,  especially  in 
regard  to  intermarriage.  As  to  the  ceremonial  laws,  he  clearly 
distinguishes  between  such  as  have  still  the  power  of  expressing 
vital  truths  or  of  protecting  them  and  their  bearer  against 
vitiating  influences  and  those  void  of  the  power.  "Altogether," 
he  says,  "we  have  passed  the  stage  of  negation;  we  are  positive 
and    constructive,    not    destroyers,    as    we    are    called    by    the 
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romanticists  who  wail  over  the  dead  past  but  lack  faith  in  the 
future,  having  no  religious  convictions  of  their  own." 


einhorn's  election  as  chief-rabbi  of  mecklenburg- 

schwerin. 

All  these  discussions  and  deliberations  of  the  Reform  Rabbis, 
and  in  particular  the  Conferences,  called  forth  the  protests  and 
anathemas  of  the  leaders  of  orthodoxy,  and  Einhom  was  again 
made  the  target  of  a  fanatical  onslaught  by  Rabbi  Wolf  Ham- 
burger of  Fuerth.  No  sooner  did  the  latter  learn  that  the 
position  of  Chief-Rabbi  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  vacated  by 
Holdheim,  was  to  be  -filled  by  his  former  pupil  than  he  wrote 
a  denunciatory  letter  to  some  private  individual  there,  assailing 
not  only  his  religious,  but  also  his  moral  character  in  the  most 
abusive  terms,  as  if  he,  ^^the  insolent  and  wicked  infidel,"  as 
he  called  him,  had  obtained^  his  rabbinical  diploma  by  deceit 
and  hypocrisy.  Of  course,  Einhom  was  not  the  man  to  bear 
such  effrontery  in  meekness;  he  exposed  the  plot  and  the 
plotter  unsparingly  before  he  entered  upon  his  new  field  of 
activity.  He  at  once  realized  that  here  he  had  a  far  more 
arduous  task  before  him  than  heretofore,  as  there  were  numerous 
communities  under  his  rabbinate  containing  strong  elements 
of  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Reform.  He  foresaw  enmity 
and  strife  on  the  part  of  the  Orthodox.  All  the  more  striking 
is  the  clarion  note  of  firmness  and  of  hopeful  optimism  which 
permeates  his  powerful  inaugural  address  delivered  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1847,  the  first  in  the  collection  of  Einhorn's  sermons 
edited  by  me  in  1880.  He  finds  a  drop  of  bitter  wormwood  in 
his  cup  of  joy  in  seeing  a  portion  of  his  flock  unwilling  to 
follow  his  guidance  and  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  with 
him,  yet  he  trusts  in  God  and  His  holy  truth,  to  teach  which 
is  his  high  calling.  The  task  of  the  religious  teacher  in  modern 
Israel  is  to  him  to  liberate  the  spirit,  the  vital  kernel  of  Judaism 
from  its  incrustation,  and  to  consign  that  which  is  dead,  though 
sorrowingly,  as  we  do  the  dear  departed,  to  the  grave,  in  order 
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that  healthy  and  vigorous  religious  life  may  sprout  forth,  where 

now  there  is  but  mould  and  decay.  The  Jew  in  Synagogue 
and  school-house,  in  his  industrial  and  social  pursuits,  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  his  religion  does  not  want  to  separate 
him  from  the  world  to  which  he  is  to  bring  his  light  of  a 
pure  faith  in  God  and  man,  nor  to  nourish  the  hope  of  a 
return  to  a  long-abandoned  home — which  was  indeed  a  great 
source  of  comfort  for  the  persecuted  Jew — but  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood  between  man  and  man,  and  interlink 
all  as  children  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  We  commit  treason 
Against  our  sacred  mission  if  we  do  not  do  all  within  our 
power  to  wipe  out  the  last  traces  of  our  alienism  in  the  land 
whose  blessings  of  culture  we  enjoy.  Nor  should  the  Eeformer 
rush  along  with  passionate  vehemence,  disregarding  the  inner 
and  outward  conditions  of  the  community  and  the  ripeness  of 
its  members.  The  leader  must  act  with  discretion.  The  lamps 
of  the  Menorah  cast  their  light  forward  upon  the  Holy  place, 
but  within  the  Holy  of  Holies  there  was  no  light;  for  God's 
majesty  is  the  embodiment  of  light,  says  the  Midrash.  For 
him  who  has  penetrated  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  Judaism, 
ceremonies  may  be  superfluous.  So  will  all  symbolic  forms  be 
at  the  time  of  the  universal  knowledge  of  God,  to  which  we 
look  forward.  But  as  yet  we  have  not  arrived  at  so  ideal  an 
age:  While  doing  away,  then,  with  all  soulless  ceremonies, 
which  are  hindrances  rather  than  helps  to  the  true  religious 
life,  the  Eeform  leader  must  guard  against  injuring  and 
thwarting  Judaism's  healthy  progress  by  divesting  it  of  all 
ceremonies,  even  such  as  still  have  religious  vitality,  and  positive 
value.  At  the  same  time  he  must  have  the  courage  to  battle 
for  the  principle  of  truth  and  against  all  that,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  view,  is  the  very  reverse  of  religious  truth  in  the 
liturgy.  Like  Elijah,  he  must  take  a  decisive  stand,  and  say 
to  the  people:  "How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions;  if 
the  Lord  be  God,  follow  Him;  if  Baal,  then  follow  him."  Ein- 
horn  at  once  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  hearers,  as  a 
man  of  independence  and  originality  of  mind  and  of  a  deep 
religious   conviction. 
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THE     circumcision     CONTROVERSY. 

Sooner  than  expected  came  the  opportunity  to  show  his 
mettle.  A  liberal  Jew  of  the  town  of  Tetrow  in  Mecklenburg 
refused  to  have  his  son  circumcised,  declaring  that  he  would 
bring  him  up  as  a  loyal  Jew  none  the  less;  and,  accordingly, 
wanted  him  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Jewish  children  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  Synagogue  regulation  of  the  land,  solemnly 
named  at  the  divine  service.  The  Jewish  officials  hesitated 
to  comply  with  this  request,  whereupon  the  religious  teacher 
there  asked  the  Jewish  Directorate  (Oberrath)  of  Schwerin, 
of  which  Einhom  was  the  head,  for  a  decision.  The  reply, 
given  by  him  two  months  after  his  installation,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  admission  of  the  child  into  the  Jewish  fold, 
according  to  Talmudic  law,  is  not  conditioned  upon  the  act  of 
circumcision,  as  the  child  of  Jewish  parents,  respectively  of  a 
Jewish  mother,  is  a  Jew  in  every  respect,  as  is  expressly  de- 
clared in  a  note  added  by  the  Rabbinical  authorities  of  Fuerth 
to  Behr^s  Catechism  of  1826,  p.  57.  It  furthermore  states 
that  a  Jew,  even  though  he  transgress  the  laws,  be  they  of  a 
ceremonial  or  purely  religious  character,  nevertheless  remains 
a  Jew.  Nay,  though  he  become  an  idolater,  an  apostate,  a 
Christian  convert,  or  an  atheist,  he  can  not  cut  himself  loose 
from  the  bond  which  entwines  all  the  members  of  the  Jewish 
community  together,  from  their  first  breath  of  life  to  the 
very  last.  The  intentional  omission  of  the  circumcision  rite 
is  by  no  means  considered  by  the  Rabbis  as  tantamount  to  a 
disavowal  of  the  Jewish  faith,  as  is  public  violation  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  is  expressly  declared  to  be  regarded  as  any  other 
transgression  (Yoreh  Deah  11:7).  Yet  even  the  public  violator 
of  the  Sabbath  can  not  be  deprived  of  his  rights  and  titles  as 
Jew,  whether  in  marriage  or  in  burial,  or  even  in  participation 
in  the  divine  service  as  one  of  the  ten  persons  required  for 
Minyan.  Still  less  can  he  be  expelled  from  the  religious  com- 
munity of  Israel  who  omits  the  performance  of  the  Abrahamitic 
rite  because  of  a  religious  conviction  which  leads  him  to  assume 
that  the  law  has  no  longer  a  binding  character  upon   the  Jew 
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in  his  present  stage  of  religious  development.  Particularly  is 
this  the  case  if  it  is  emphatically  declared,  as  is  done  here,  that 
he  desiies  to  be  a  Jew  and  also  to  raise  his  child  as  a  Jew. 
The  naming  of  the  child  in  question,  therefore,  is  to  take  place 
as  usual  in  accordance  with  the  Synagogue  regulations.  The 
decision  closes  with  the  following  significant  sentence:  "May 
God  bless  the  child  and  crown  him  with  the  virtues  befitting 
an  Israelite  of  a  circumcised  heart;  may  all  those  troubled 
and  dismayed  by  events  that  seem  to  imperil  our  divine  re- 
ligion, the  covenant  concluded  by  God  with  Israel  and  with 
humanity  and  sealed  by  the  precious  blood  of  our  forefathers, 
be  reassured  by  the  thought  that,  that  which  is  divine  is  by 
its  very  nature  indestructible.  Judaism  rests  upon  the  im- 
movable pillars  of  justice,  truth  and  peace,  pillars  which  are 
not  shaken,  though  the  earth  wax  old  like  a  garment  and  the 
heavens  vanish  like  smoke." 

This  decision,  while  perfectly  correct  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Talmudic  law,  created  a  great  stir  in  all  Jewish  circles  and 
met  with  protests  from  many  sides,  as  it  seemed  to  encourage 
the  anti-circumcision  movement  of  Frankfurt,  Hamburg  and 
Berlin.  But  the  sensation  was  increased  by  an  article  written 
by  Prof.  Franz  Delitzsch,  the  well  known  Lutheran  theologian 
and  chief  worker  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  then  at  the 
University  of  Rostock.  Therein  every  statement  of  the  decision 
was  contradicted  and  reference  was  made  to  the  Biblical  penalty 
of  Kareth  (Extermination)  for  the  omission  of  the  circum- 
cision rite.  "Disobedience  of  a  law  due  to  a  denial  of  the 
divine  character  of  the  same,'^  says  Delitzsch,  "is  actually  a 
denial  of  the  divine  revelation,  which  places  the  person  in 
question  outside  of  the  Jewish  fold,  ^n  former  times  the 
Sanhedrin  saw  to  it  that  the  child  was  circumcised,  in  case 
the  fattier  omitted  to  do  so.  Instead  of  convincing  the  father 
in  this  case  of  his  obligation  to  have  the  rite  performed,  the 
Israeli tisch  Directorate  of  Mecklenburg  encouraged  him  in  his 
persistence  to  disobey  the  law  by  arguments  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  Jewish  community  will  reject  as  flimsy  and  base- 
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les«/*^  The  article  closes  with  this  charaeteTistie  statement: 
"The  path  of  emancipation  from  the  Old  Testament  law  and 
its  penalty  is  far  remote  from  the  unjustified  self -emancipa- 
tion which  places  something  between  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
which  is  neither  shell  with  the  kernel  nor  kernel  without  the 
shell/'  Einhom's  reply  was  unsparing  in  pointing  out  De- 
litzsch's  total  ignorance  of  the  Talmudic  law  of  which  he  posed 
as  the  defender.  He  set  forth  the  proof  from  the  Talmud  that 
the  conviction  that  certain  Biblical  laws  have  only  a  temporary 
character,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  abrogation,  is  not  con- 
sidered a  disavowal  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible.  'TJab- 
binical  Judaism  represents  a  stage  of  progress  in  advance  of 
the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
entire  Ceremonial  law  is  predicted  in  the  Talmud  for  the 
Messianic  time.  Uncircumcised  Israelites,  both  from  the  Biblical 
and  the  Kabbinical  point  of  view,  were  regarded  as  full  Israelites. 
Professor  Delitzsch  aims  bv  his  insistence  on  circumcision  to 
force  the  Jew  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  Christion  Church 
for  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the  Law.  Even  the  con- 
servative Jew  will  know  what  to  think  of  such  a  guide  to 
salvation.''  In  a  counter-reply  Delitzsch  brought  forth  new 
and  more  forcible  arguments  drawn  from  the  Talmud  and  the 
Codes  which  he  now  took  up  for  study,  but  they  were  all  met 
by  the  fire  of  Einhorn's  weapons,  all  but  one.  This  was  the 
Talmudic  passage  quoted  by  Delitzsch  and  codified  by  Maimo- 
nides  and  Joseph  Karo,  which  holds  that  anyone  denying 
the  divine  character  of  a  single  letter  of  the  Torah  is  a  heretic 
and  deserving  of  death,  and  consequently  unworthy  to  officiate 
an  Jew  in  Jewish  rites.  Of  course,  this  stronghold  of  ortho- 
doxy will  endure  until  it  has  become  its  tomb.  The  Talmudic 
principle,  adduced  by**  Einhorn,  that  no  matter  whatever  sin  or 
treason  a  Jew  may  commit,  he  remains  a  Jew  nevertheless,  is 
scarcely  applicable  here;  but  having  once  placed  himself  upon 
the  Talmudic  standpoint,  he  could  not  directly  consign  this 
and  similar  utterances,  as  he  did  elsewhere,  to  the  tomb 
of  oblivion,  as  survivals  of  an  age  when  the  horrors  of  idolatry 
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could  only  be  exterminated  by  fire  and  sword.  Instead  of 
this  he  boldly  declares  at  the  close  of  his  last  reply,  that  the 
Jew  is  Jew  by  birth  and  remains  a  Jew  even  when  an  apostate, 
and  that  "he  who  holds  any  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  laws  to 
be  no  longer  binding  because  he  is  convinced  that  God  no 
longer  speaks  through  them,  but  at  the  same  time  clings  with 
every  fibre  of  his  heart  to  the  eternal  truths  and  the  purely 
religious  laws  of  Judaism,  is  not  only  not  an  apostate  but  must 
be  regarded  as  a  diligent  promoter  of  the  Messianic  kingdom" 
(Sinai  1857-1858).  The  decision  that  a  child  born  of  a 
Jewish  mother  is  in  every  respect  to  be  regarded  as  a  Jew 
was,  upon  the  motion  of  Dr.  Einhorn,  unanimously  endorsed 
by  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1869.-  (See  also  the  interest- 
ing controversy  between  Holdheim,  Wechsler  and  Einhorn  in 
the  Israelii  des  XIX.  Jahrh,,   1848.) 

THE    BEGINNINGS    OF    EINHORN's    PRAYERBOOK. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  breach  between  the  radicals  and 
the  conservatives  which  existed  in  Holdheim's  time  was  not 
healed  after  Einhorn  had  taken  this  stand  against  the  circumcision 
rite.  All  the  more  were  his  energies  bent  upon  securing  equal 
rights  and  liberty  of  worship  to  both  Keform  and  Orthodoxy, 
by  a  revision  of  the  Synagogue  statutes  with  a  view  of  main- 
taining unity  and  peace  in  communities  in  which  the  Orthodox 
minorities  held  out  threats  of  secession.  Each  synagogue  should 
provide  for  both  an  Orthodox  and  a  Eeform  Service,  the  former 
to  take  place  earlier  than  the  other,  while  on  the  two  great 
autumnal  holy  days  a  special  hall  should  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  minority.  The  official  report  of  the  Directorate 
whose  head  Einhorn  was,  bitterly  deplores  both  the  religious 
apathy  and  the  dissension  among  the  Jewish  communities  which 
cause  desolation  of  the  synagogues  and  the  decline  of  all 
religious  life,  and  appeals  to  all  parties  to  co-operate  in  the 
work  of  revival  by  the  creation  of  a  Synod.  It  also  holds  out 
the  promise  of  a  religious  re-awakening,  of  the  introduction 
of    a    prayerbook    based    upon    the    principles    adopted    by    the 
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Frankfurt  Conference  which,  while  embodying  the  eesential 
portions  of  the  old  ritual,  will  strongly  emphasize  the  idea  of 
Israel's  election  for  a  Messianic  mission  for  mankind^  so  that 
Beform  will  cease  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  negation  of  the 
old  system,  but  become  recognized  as  a  positive  faith,  appeal- 
ing alike  to  the  mind  and  the  soul  and  which  in  its  innermost 
being  is  truly  conservative;  "The  task  set  before  us,''  says  Ein- 
hom,  "is  not  an  easy  one,  and  requires  long  deliberation,  espe- 
cially insofar  as  the  ardent  longing  for  Zion  and  the  lofty 
spirit  of  resignation  in  view  of  all  the  suffering  and  shame  of 
the  centuries  past,  lent  to  the  Jewish  liturgy  such  rare  power 
of  elevation  and  buoyant  hope  and  such  wondrous  charm.  We 
must  therefore  find  the  adequate  form  for  it  in  our  Messianic 
hope  and  not  allow  it  to  be  absorbed  by  our  aspirations  for 
political  emancipation  and  civic  equality."  Until  this  work  is 
completed,  he  recommends  the  provisional  use  of  the  prayer- 
book  of  Dr.  Meyer  of  Stuttgart. 

We  thus  find  Einhom  laying  out  the  plan  for  his  prayer- 
book  as  early  as  1849,  and  traces  of  that  time  are  discernible 
in  both  the  Prayer  at  the  Naming  of  a  Child  and  in  the  Grace 
at  Meals  in  which  the  covenant  seal  of  the  spirit  is  accentuated 
in  place  of  "the  seal  on  the  flesh,"  which  term,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  places  the  religious  equality  of  the  Jewesses  in  jeopardy. 
In  a  New  York  sermon  of  1870,  Einhorn  declared  that  onlv 
the  Sabbath  bears  the  name  of  Sign  of  the  Covenant  in  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  while  the  Abrahamitic  sign  is  not  mentioned 
as  a  fundamental  law.  Beyond  that,  Einhom  did  not  go.  He 
never,  even  in  his  private  correspondence,  as  did  Geiger,  declared 
it  to  be  "a  barbarous  custom  that  ought  to  be  abolished."  He 
was   at   all   times   a   constructive,   not   a   destructive,   reformer. 

CONFLICT    WITH    ORTHODOXY. 

Still,  his  efforts  to  maintain  unity  and  peace  failed.  The 
Orthodox  petitioned  the  government  for  separation.  Dr.  Ein- 
horn, as  head  of  the  Jewish  Directorate  (Oberrath),  in  an 
exhaustive    reply    to    the    charge    of    disloyalty    to    tradition    as 
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shown  in  the  liturgical  reforms*  pointed  out  that,  first  of  all, 
such  prayers  as  are  the  outcome  of  ages  of  intolerance  and  are 
unbecoming  an  age  of  liberty  and  toleration  have  to  be  elim- 
inated; that  such  prayers  as  express  the  hope  of  a  restoration 
of  the  sacrificial  cult  and  of  an  Israelitish  kingdom  upon  the 
soil  of  Palestine  no  longer  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  large 
majority  of  Jews  in  civilized  countries.  In  its  place  the  hope 
is  cherished  of  a  time  when  the  Messianic  mission  of  Israel 
will  find  its  full  realization  in  the  equal  recognition  and 
mutual  esteem  of  all  men  before  God,  their  common  Father. 
And,  finally,  the  spirit  of  tnie  devotion  can  not  be  fostered 
by  the  exclusive  use  of  a  foreign  and  little  understood  lan- 
guage, su'ch  as  the  Hebrew  has  become  for  the  larger  portion 
of  modern  Israel;  instead,  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  the  main 
is  demanded.  The  fact  that  compulsion  to  accept  the  Reform 
cult  is  nowhere  exerted,  but  perfect  freedom  and  choice  of  the 
form  of  worship  is  granted  to  all  who  still  adhere  to  the  tradi- 
tional practice,  ought  to  prevent  the  latter  from  declaring  war, 
when  the  hand  of  peace  and  reconciliation  has  been  offered, 
especially  as  the  aim  and  object  of  all  reform  measures  has 
only  been  the  preservation  of  the  imperiled  life  of  Judaism. 
(See  Allgem.  Zeitung  des  Judenth.,  1850,  p.  74f.,  and  1851, 
p.  543.)  This  occurred  in  January,  1850.  The  conservatives 
were  supported  in  their  opposition  to  Reform  by  the  Government, 
no  doubt  greatly  influenced  by  the  Christian  Church,  and  Ein- 
horn,  realizing  that  his  position  was  being  more  and  more 
undermined,  accepted  a  call  from  the  Reform  Congregation  at 
Pesth,  in  October  of  1851 ;  his  successors  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  were  strictly  orthodox  -Rabbis,  such  as  Lipscliuetz, 
S.  Cohn  and   Feilchenfeld. 

einhorn   in   pestii. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  brief  but  brilliant  period  of 
Dr.  Einhorn^s  work  at  the  helm  of  the  Reform  Congregation 
of  Pesth,  which,  as  I  know  from  authentic  sources,  was  like 
the  flashing  up  and   fading  away   of  a   meteor  on   the  sky,  one 
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mast  cact  a  swift  glance  ai  tbe  eoisditiflos  among  tbe  Jews  of 
Hungary,  whiea  are  eitt-Uenilj  portrajcd  in  Dr.  DsTid  Hiilip- 
son's  Higtor^  of  the  Reform  Morement,  ChapCier  X.  The  000- 
flict  between  Orthodoxj  and  Befonn  was  moie  iHtter  thae 
t^ian  ebew^iere^  as  the  one  actuallr  meant  a  Ghettoian  opfMieed 
even  Uf  t^K;  [K^]itieal  and  social  emancipation,  whereas  the  other 
Hlentified  it^self  with  the  Hungarian  reTolodcMiy  and  when  tiie 
latter  wa*i  crashed  by  the  Austrian  GoYemmait.  the  soni- 
Vt^ft^rnh,  in  order  to  save  themselves,  disowned  and  doionnced 
iMorm  A'fi  revolutionary.  The  effervescent  young  Jewish 
Magyars  «et  up  a  Beform  program  which,  like  that  of  the 
Frankfurt  Keform  Verein,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  entiw 
Jf^Mi  past  with  its  religious  traditions  and  practices.  The 
fffirolutionarv  vear  1848  saw  the  formation  of  the  Beform 
CV/n^egation  in  Pesth  modelled  after  Holdheim's  Congregation 
in  IVfrlin,  divine  service  to  be  held  on  Sunday  instead  of  on 
the  hist/^irical  Sabbath,  prayers  to  be  recited  in  the  vernacular, 
the  men  sitting  with  uncovered  heads,  and  the  Abrahamatie 
rite  as  well  as  the  dietary  laws  no  longer  to  be  observed.  Ignatz 
Kin  horn,  an  able  journalist  in  the  service  of  the  revolution, 
a  former  Yeshiba  Bachur,  then  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was 
ele^^-ted  J{abbi,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  Pesth  the  following  year 
when  the  Hungarian  revolution  had  proved  a  failure.  The 
f>^ftition  of  the  Keform  Congregation  for  a  special  charter  was 
rt'Axm'A  by  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Public  Worship  on  the 
ground  that  the  Government  could  not  encourage  the  formation 
of  new  sects  having  no  positive  dogmas  affirming  the  belief 
in  a  Su[Kirnatural  Being.  In  this  chaotic  state  the  one  man 
to  whom  all  eyes  turned  for  energetic  aid  and  for  wisdom  and 
powerful  guidance  to  concentrate  the  liberal  forces  and  give 
them  a  clear,  positive  and  firm  religious  character  and  purpose, 
WHH  I  fold  helm's  friend  and  peer,  David  Einhorn.  While  in 
full  Hympatliy  with  radical  reform  in  its  endeavor  to  free  the 
Hf)irit  of  Judaism  from  all  its  trammels.  Biblical  or  rabbinical, 
he  was  determined  to  build  up,  not  to  tear  down,  to  plant,  not 
to   destroy.     A   positive   Judaism,  liberal  yet  loyal   to   its  past. 
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was  to  be  inculcated  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who 
had  gone  to  the  very  extreme  in  their  assertion  of  religious 
independence.  His  inaugural  sermon,  delivered  in  January, 
1852,  before  a  large  expectant  multitude,  was  as  eloquent  in 
what  it  ignored,  as  it  was  in  what  it  emphatically  declared. 
No  allusions  were  made  to  the  Sabbath  transfer  or  to  the  ques- 
tions that  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  radicals.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  placed  the  seal  of  approval  in  the  name  of 
Rabbinism  upon  praying  with  uncovered  heads  and  in  the 
vernacular,  or  with  the  accompanying  organ  peal.  Such  ex- 
ternal reforms,  however,  he  said,  are  valueless  unless  they  re- 
generate Judaism  in  Synagogue,  school  and  in  the  life  of  the 
Jew,  to  make  the  hearts  torn  asunder  by  inner  discord  whole 
again.  Seeing  the  holiest  and  loftiest  in  our  faith  mocked  at 
by  the  one,  and  unscrupulously  cast  aside  by  the  other,  we 
stand  in  opposition  to  both,  while  striving  again  to  make 
religion  a  vital  and  hallowing  force  as  in  days  of  yore.  For 
ours  is  not  that  shallow  rationalism  which  sees  not  beyond  the 
limit  of  its  own  horizon.  We  stand  upon  the  sublime  and 
immovable  rock  of  divine  revelation  and  of  a  four-thousand 
year  old  history.  To  us  the  Mosaic  Law  is,  if  not  in  the  letter, 
certainly  as  to  its  spirit,  divine,  an  ever-progressive  educational 
power,  destined  to  lift  humanity  in  the  course  of  centuries  to 
that  lofty  pinnacle  of  moral  and  religious  perfection,  which  by 
far  outshines  our  modern  culture.  And  just  for  this  reason 
we  believe  in  the  continuous  development  of  Mosaism,  in  the 
mere  temporary  value  of  its  ceremonies.  We  claim  for  our  age 
the  same  power  of  changing  and  abrogating  the  Biblical  laws 
as  had  the  old-time  Eabbis.  The  Talmud  is  for  us  by  no 
means  divine,  but  a  treasure-house  full  of  divine  truth,  devel- 
oped from  out  of  the  ancient  kernel.  Such  a  precious  posses- 
sion is,  for  instance,  the  belief  in  Immortality.  It  is  our 
task  so  to  further  develop  Judaism  into  an  ever  more  vigorous 
life,  as  the  grain  of  seed  sprouts  forth  into  richer  fruitage  when 
buried  in  the  soil.  Just  as  Rebecca  in  her  anguish  at  the  strife 
of  her  two  children  in  the  womb,  heard  the  voice  of  God  saying: 


^U  <  iiVTKtL  iosmzs^.E  or  Amemca^   ISabsls. 


"TrK«  wilt  jnv*r  uiri:.  Vf  xwo  pe»'»ple§,  of  whom  the  one  will 
fje  »tr'riig#rr  tfian  ti>fr  f^trj^r.  and  u^  older  will  jenre  the 
r<«ri^*rr.~  ji^>  d^^--  trje  JewW:,  SjnazvigTie  t'«(iay  receiTe  from 
^#'#d  tlie  reai^anug  menage  thai  the  present  c*>nral«ion  in  her 
fiiid.ft  vjJJ  not  lead  to  rier  d^ath.  ^^i  to  a  higher  religious  life, 
Uf  the  realization  of  her  hope*  and  ideals,  in  which  the  older 
ur^/tfier  wiJl  -er\'e  tlie  yr^nger  in  bringing  about  the  great 
future.  TIji-  sermon  wai?  not.  as  the  hotspur?  expected,  a 
declaration  of  independence  from  the  past,  but  an  assurance 
of  lo3'alty  to  Judaism.  In  this  spirit  Einhom  expected  to  undo 
the  mischief  wrought  and  revive  the  Jewish  consciousness,  where 
anarchy  and  lack  of  principle  had  threatened  to  extinguish  it, 
Succe*w  «eemed  to  reward  his  endeavors.  Men  and  women  of 
wealth  and  culture  and  of  social  eminence  came  to  listen  to  the 
ehxjuent  preacher  who  then  stood  at  the  very  zenith  of  his 
piwer,  preaching  with  the  fire  of  an  Elijah  and  the  tongue 
of  an  Isaiah  before  crowded  houses  each  Sunday.  Alas,  his 
%'erv  success  alaniier]  the  fanatics,  fillerl  Chief-Rabbi  Schwab 
with  emnitv,  and  the  Austrian  <iovemment  with  fear.  In 
vain  did  Einhom  plead  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
for  f^ermission  to  continue  a  work  which  was  the  xery  reverse 
of  revolutionarv.  Both  the  name  of  Reform  and  the  name  of 
Einhom  were  sufficient  to  cause  the  Government  to  turn  a  deaf 
cHr  to  his  fXftition.  Two  months  after  his  inauguration,  the  fate 
of  the  congregation  was  sealed,  the  temple  was  closed.  His 
enemies  ha^l  triumphed. 

Still  Dr.  Einhom  was  hv  no  means  disheartened  hv  this 
enishing  defeat.  Though  watclied  by  Government  officials, 
U'faiiHe  he  had  been  denounced  bv  the  conservatives  as  a 
revoliitionai'V-  lie  remained  in  Pesth  among:  friends  who  adored 
tfie  man  and  admired  his  lofty  spirit,  which  even  in  his  bitter 
dlHappointrnent  remained  uncrushed.  Here  he  l)egan  working 
at  a  HyHtrjm  of  Jewish  theology,  which  he  said  would  be  different 
than  any  att^jnipts  thus  far  made  by  others.  "We  wish  to  know 
what  Judaism  is,  not  what  it  is  not.  The  mere  critical  attitude 
help(»d    in    purging  Judaism   of   its  impure  elements,   but   failed 
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to  offer  a  true  remedy  for  its  recovery.  We  must  leave  the 
Atmosphere  of  mere  negation  and  find  the  vitalizing  principles 
of  a  positive  faith."  In  order  to  obtain  a  theological  basis  for 
Eeform,  Einhorn,  in  a  work  entitled  "Das  Prinzip  des  Mosa- 
ismus  und  dessen  Verhaeltniss  zum  Heidenthum  und  Rabbinischen 
Judenthum/'  undertook  to  show  that,  in  contrast  to  Rabbinism, 
for  which  the  whole  Law  is  the  kernel  and  is  of  a  binding 
character,  the  ceremonial  laws,  and  particularly  the  sacrificial 
cult,  which  occupies  a  central  position  in  Mosaism,  is  of  a 
symbolic  character  and  not  essential.  Beholding,  in  Moses, 
as  he  does,  the  divine  law-giver  and  the  highest  among  the 
prophets,    mv  accordance    with    the    Maimonidean    articles,    and 


*o 


W\e 


believinor    tiie    tabernacle    with    its    sacrificial    cult    to    be    the 


actual  work  of  Moses,  he  takes  the  latter  and  also  the  Biblical 
story  of  the  beginnings  of  man,  to  contain  divine  truth  in 
symbolic  form.  In  the  same  light  does  he  regard,  though  he 
accepts  it,  the  theory  of  an  Elohistic  and  Jahvistic  source. 
Accordingly,  he  investigates  the  Biblical  idea  of  God  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  double  name  of  Jahve  and  Elohim,  the  idea  of 
man  in  his  duality  of  body  and  soul,  the  idea  of  physical  and 
moral  evil  in  its  relation  to  the  world  as  the  creation  of  the 
One  and  Holy  God.  He  thus  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
moral  evil  is  man^s  own  doing,  since  God,  who  in  all  holiness 
and  the  essence  of  all  things,  can  not  tolerate  an  evil  power 
to  thwart  his  plan  of  life. .  Man,  therefore,  being  made  in  God's 
image  is  by  nature  pure  and  can  of  his  own  accord  regain  liis 
former  state  of  purity  by  repentance  without  the  mediation  of 
priesthood  or.  of  atonement  by  blood. 

The  rite  of  purification  or  atonement  by  sacrifice,  consequently 
can  only  have  a  symbolic  character,  but  is  not  essential  to  man's 
restitution  to  his  original  pure  state,  as  is  assumed  by  both 
Rabbinism  and  Paulinian  Christianity.  The  latter,  in  demand- 
ing the  blood  of  a  divine  saviour,  has  resuscitated  paganism, 
whereas  the  former  puts  suffering  in  exile  in  the  place  of  the 
sacrifice  which  is  suspended  for  the  time  being. 

This  work,  indicating  the  influence  of  Kreuzer's  and  Baehr's 


i>efl  ^^Fr^*^      \*:nsai:»  i   t?  ,c  itskj  -^j 


^"^iv/ijAti      5>mAia<*^     vxdxiii-ct^^       Ti#^    ina:     vuimie^     if    "iSft- 

iJ>     'jjJt     <:4.  j»?;      V>.G.     ll».»r%     'istl     -^•'*!r     1        1»r     "ILe     "itPTLJL      Ltf     A 

jMsud^-  ir^uC   ;*»-    vif^^,    lit:.,  t-j*-   ■  ui?*-   -jtni*:  v    T-7tt  *?  il   Aic»- 

ih  ;a*/>;  of  i/.^nn  hAsy/rixr-itr'^rtrdZf.  fariatic-iaiL  *m  d*i?»daii — 
wf/ftUi  offi^r  Xst^t  \nu\^A  y*,.  kjA  -oc^pe  for  the  fiill  rEalizatioii 
of  ith  t*U^i,  tU^n:  Sif:  /iOf^  *o  T*AT  z  E<efonn  Jadaism  freed 
tff  tU  h\^XrH/^'iOfi>.  aufi  o.**eie*H5  e^^affoi^iings,  gloriou*  in  its  simple 
y<rf,  tf^nStUtftH  tnJth,  A  rerjovne^i  scholar,  an  accomplished 
tU'fotfh  Ut^'/A^^jan,  Uh  carne  with  a  miErsgage  not  heard  before. 
\\t'  tf.ifoh'f  /iot  a>  Si  ipfi'McUhr,  the  jx^pular  leader,  or  the  philoso- 
pher, hut  «*,  the  \tro[tht^i  of  IMorm  Judaism  in  the  language 
tt/i'l  tft  the  >s|;jrit  of  Germany,  the  fatherland  of  Beform.  Herein 
lny  hiK  uni'jue  htren^h,  hut  al«^>  his  limitation.  He  shared 
i\ii'  tU'Mltny  of  ftll  [>rophet«;  he  was  not  understood  except  by 
t'.ninimnii'tvt'.ly  ffw.  Both  eonHervatives  and  liberals  dreaded  the 
Ufttlu'ttl  lit'fovfin^r  who  wttH  i^)  fearless  in  living  up  to  his 
ronvi/'tioim  niu\  in  eondemning  hypocrisy,  whether  in  the  pulpit 
or  in  <hiily  life. 
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Great  and  creditable  work,  certainly,  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  high-aiming  pioneers  of  Reform,  such  as  Poznanski, 
Merzbacher,  Lilienthal  and  Isaac  M.  Wise.  Especially  the 
latter,  with  the  wonderful  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance 
that  distinguished  him,  and  his  mighty  powers  of  tongue  and 
pen,  had  fought  against  the  abuses  and  excrescences  of  ritualistic 
orthodoxy,  and  after  severe  struggles  and  trials  had  won  the 
people  for  a  remodelled  synagogue  worship  and  for  broad  and 
liberal  views  of  Judaism.  The  soil  had  been  ploughed  and 
made  susceptible  for  the  seeds  of  enlightenment  and  progress, 
for  a  Reform  that  brought  out  the  best  and  the  highest  in  the 
American  Jew.  But  it  was  the  result  of  incessant  toil  and  a 
matter  of  slow  growth.  Now  all  of  a  sudden  these  Reform 
efforts  should  be  precipitated  by  one  so  outspoken  and  so  ag- 
gressive as  Dr.  Einhorn  was  reputed  to  be.  Were  the  Congre- 
gations under  their  charge  prepared  and  ripe  for  Einhorn's 
radicalism?  Such,  I  think,  were  the  considerations  that  in- 
duced Drs.  Wise,  Merzbacher  and  Lilienthal  to  antagonize  the  v. 
newcomer  and  to  form  a  coalition  at  Cleveland  in  1855  with 
the  conservatives  by  declaring  the  Talmud  to  be  the  authorita- 
tive interpreter  of  the  Bible  and  therefore  binding  upon  the 
Jew — a  mistake  which  was  most  serious  in  its  consequences. 
Moreover,  the  long,  protracted  strife  between  Wise  and  Ein- 
horn, between  the  West  and  the  East,  which  followed,  finds 
its  best  explanation  in  this  deplorable  misunderstanding  of 
the  lofty  aims  and  principles  of  Einhorn  and  his  conception 
of  Reform  Judaism. 

Einhorn  was  providentially  destined  J;o  give  clearness  of 
thought,  consistency  of  purpose  and  firmness  of  principle  to 
the  entire  Reform  movement  in  America.  His  was  that  tre- 
mendous earnestness  which  seemed  like  that  of  Elijah  to  bring 
down  fire  from  heaven,  to  make  believer  or  unbeliever  alike 
bend  the  knee  before  the  majesty  of  God  on  high.  With 
courage  undaunted  he  laid  bare  the  hollowness  and  hypocrisy 
of  ceremonialism  and  the  conceit-  and  arrogance  of  atheism, 
insisting   all   the   more   upon   the   essence    of   faith,    the    kernel 
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of  Judaism.  His  inaugaral  sermon  delivered  on  September  27, 
1855,  has  lost  nothing  of  its  inspiring  and  electrifying  power 
after  fift}*-four  years.  In  it  he  accentuates  the  contrast  between 
the  perishable  body  and  the  imperishable  spirit  of  divine  law. 
"The  former,"  he  says,  ^'consists  in  forms  intended  to  serve  as 
signs  and  symbols,  or  as  an  armor  of  protection  for  the  eternal 
truth,  which  must  constantly  differ  in  accordance  with  the  stage 
of  culture  attained,  and  the  outward  conditions  and  relations 
of  Israel  to  the  surrounding  nations.  The  other  is  the  religious 
and  moral  truth  as  expressed  in  its  fundamentals  in  the 
de(ralogue  of  Sinai,  destined  to  become  through  Israel  the  com- 
mon possession  of  mankind.  Our  pious  fathers  identified,  nay, 
confounded,  the  form  with  the  essence,  applying  the  standard 
of  legalism  even  to  the  laws  of  morality.  Praying  and  hoping 
for  a  restoration  of  the  long  antiquated  sacrificial  cult,  they 
clung  to  lifeless  customs  which  dulled  their  religious  and  moral 
sense.  We  have  come  to  a  turning  point.  Our  entire  religious 
and  moral  life  is  imperiled.  Mere  outward  forms  which  render 
the  service  more  attractive  are  of  no  avail.  They  merely  hide 
the  inner  decay.  Judaism  must  be  reformed  from  within.  The 
evil  which  threatens  to  absorb  all  the  wholesome  vigor  and 
marrow  must  be  remedied  at  the  root.  Whatever  is  in  a  state 
of  decay  and  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  people  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  system  in  order  that  the  religious  life  be  made  whole 
again  and  healthy.  Lest  our  children  emancipate  themselves 
from  Judaism  altogether,  we  must  emancipate  Judaism  from 
such  shackles  as  tend  to  corrupt  the  inner  life.  But  in  re- 
moving the  scaffolding  we  must  be  careful  not  to  tear  down  the 
structure.  We  want  to  build  up.  We  do  not  lack  piety.  Pro- 
found reverence  for  our  religious  sanctuary  dictates  our  steps 
and  should  direct  us  to  concentrate  our  energies  all  the  more 
fully  and  single-heartedly  upon  the  essence  of  the  divine  law 
which  is  far  above  the  changes  of  time  and  place,  and  which 
will  remain  in  force,  even  though  the  earth  wax  old  like  a 
garment,  and  the  heavens  vanish  like  smoke.  We  want  no  self- 
created  cult,  no  Judaism  modelled  to  suit  our  taste,  no  stripping 
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off  of  Jewish  characteristics,  no  straying  away  into  the  empty 
void.  No,  on  the  contrary,  we  want  an  Israelitism  with  all  its 
distinctions  sharply  brought  out  as  rooted  in  Sinai,  and  des- 
tined to  bring  forth  new  blossoms  and  fruitage  upon  the  lofty 
height  of  a  four  thousand  years'  history. 

"Standing  upon  the  immovable  ground  of  divine  revelation, 
we  must  turn  our  entire  attention  to  our  system  of  belief.  The 
more  the  ceremonial  laws  lose  of  importance  and  dominion,  the 
more  necessary  is  a  comprehension  of  the  Jewish  faitli  in  its 
uniqueness  as  the  fountain  of  our  strength,  the  cause  of  our 
endurance  throughout  the  centuries.  For  ours  is  the  belief  in 
God,  the  Only  One,  who  reveals  himself  particularly  in  man 
as  the  all-pervading  immanent  Spirit;  ours  the  belief  in  tlie 
innate  goodness  and  purity  of  all  things  and  particularly  of 
those  beings  created  in  the  divine  image  whose  power  of  self- 
sanctification  is  never  interfered  with  by  any  other  force  and 
who  need  no  other  mediation  for  redemption  than  their  own 
free  will.  Ours  is  the  belief  in  one  human  family,  whose  mem- 
bers, all  being  made  alike  and  endowed  with  the  same  claim 
and  title  to  happiness,  will  all  participate  in  the  bliss  of  that 
glorious  time  when  the  blood-stained  purple  of  earthly  kings 
will  forever  be  consigned  to  the  grave,  together  with  all  the 
garnished  lies,  selfishness  and  persecution,  and  God  alone  will 
rule  as  King  over  all  the  nations  who  will  become  the  one 
people  of  God.  These  doctrines,  first  presented  in  the  garb  of 
a  specific  Jewish  nationality,  in  order  that  man  should  not  be 
dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  their  sublime  tiTith,  are  still  the 
proud  possession  of  Israel  and  its  hope  for  the  future.  These 
doctrines  enshrine  treasures  of  world-redeeming  thoughts,  and 
it  is  our  sacred  task  to  unfold  and  apply  them  to  the  realities 
of  life  and  enrich  thereby  the  heart  and  the  soul.  As  to  the 
ceremonies,  they  are  to  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable  as  long 
as  they  awaken  religious  thought  and  sentiment.  Symbolic 
expressions  of  our  relation  to  God  are  needed  all  the  more,  as 
Judaism  rigidly  forbids  symbolic  presentations  of  the  deity 
itself.      Our   Judaism   is   the   religicm   of   the    God    whose   name 
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ix  A*'ij>t;/4.  "H  i^itdil  Iv."  not  a  faith  imprisoned  behind  Ghetto 
wdils^  ttv»t  ii  >iktdow  mourning  for  Zion  and  Jerusalem,  but  a 
(>itvU'  iiJortu\t  tor  the  wedding  with  humanity.  To  nurture 
t!kt:i  ;<^ntit  oi  %Uulaism  we  have  new  clasped  hands  and  we  have 
uo  t^'dsvui  to  iloubt  the  success  of  our  endeavor  as  many 
*^»Iv'tuHU  fonvs  have  begun  to  work  in  this  same  sense  and  no 
\»t»K{i»cU»54  will   he  thrown  in  our  path   from   without." 

THE  CLEVELAND  CONFERENCE. 

However,  the  sound  of  these  mighty  utterances  had  hardly  died 
awrtv  when  the  local  and  Jewish  press  of  America  brought  the 
tt5»tounding  news  that  at  a  Conference  in  Cleveland  called  "in 
tho  name  of  Jehovah  by  a  Provisory  Sanhedrin,"  a  platform 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  most  prominent  rabbis  of 
America  declaring  that  "all  Israelites  agree  upon  the  divinity, 
of  the  Bible  and  that  the  Talmud  is  acknowledged  by  all  as 
the  legal  and  obligatory  commentary  of  the  Bible,"  or,  accord- 
ing to  an  amended  form:  "The  Bible  as  delivered  to  us  by 
our  fathers  is  of  immediate  divine  origin  and  the  standard  of 
our  religion;  the  Talmud  contains  traditional  legal  and  logical 
exposition  of  the  Biblical  laws,  which  must  be  expounded  and 
practiced  according  to  the  comments  of  the  Talmud."  (New 
York  Herald,  November  20,  1855;  American  Israelite,  October 
26,  and   November  9,   1855;   Sinai,   1856,  pp.   25-26.) 

Thus  the  entire  work  of  Reform  and  Progress  was  with  one 
stroke  condemned  in  principle  by  the  very  men  who  had  thus 
far  been  its  champions.  Einhorn  and  his  congregation  recog- 
nized this  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  principles  of 
Reform  they  stood  for;  accordingly,  they  sent  forth  a  fulminant 
protest  against  the  Cleveland  Platform,  showing,  in  a  circular 
letter,  dated  November  6,  the  incompatibility  of  the  same  with 
all  that  medieval  and  modern  rabbinical  authorities  have 
written  and  with  all  that  the  very  men  who  proposed  and  signed 
the  declaration  had  tlms  far  done  and  taught.  Soon  Temple 
Emanu-El    Congregation    of    New    York    sided    with    Einhorn 
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against    Dr.    Merzbacher,    their    own    R^bbi,    prominent    Reform 
Rabbis  of  Germany  joining  in   the  protest.* 


the  ''sinai.'" 


In  February,  1856,  the  first  number  of  Einhorn's  monthly, 
**Sinai"  made  its  appearance  as  the  organ  of  Reform  Judaism, 
having  for  its  motto  the  words:  "My  brethren  do  I  seek." 
It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  American  Judaism  today  to  revive 
the  spectres  of  the  past.  It  must  be  stated  here,  however,  and 
I  state  it  for  the  sake  of  God's  truth,  that  the  very  first  article 
by  Dr.  Einhorn  in  the  Sinai  on  the  attitude  of  modern  Judaism 
towards  the  Talmud  can  not  have  been  understood  correctly 
by  Dr.  Wise  when  he  in  his  protest  published  in  ''The  American 
Israelite"  of  February  15,  characterized  it  "as  a  slanderous 
and  false  presentation  of  Jews  and  Judaism  by  an  enemy  of 
both.''  The  article  in  question  is  based  upon  the  most  profound 
insight  into  the  history  of  Rabbinism,  as  first  opened  up  by 
the  epoch-making  works  of  Abraham  Geiger,  as  is  expressly 
stated.  Far  from  maligning  the  Talmud,  it  points  out  in  terms 
of  warm  appreciation  the  great  progress  and  reform  uncon- 
sciously or  consciously  wrought  by  it,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  exposes  in  sharp  outlines  the  formalism  and  the  soulless 
legalism,  which  underlie  its  Halakic  system.  It  contains  noth- 
ing that  Dr.  Wise  himself  did  not  later  on,  as  President  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Rabbinical  Conference,  subscribe  to.  And  this 
is  the  point  where  justice  must  be  done  by  all  of  us  here  to  the 
great  achievements  of  David  Einhorn  for  American  Reform 
Judaism.  He  was  not  the  organizing  genius,  nor  the  master- 
builder  of  American  Judaism  Wise  was  destined  to  be;  but 
he  was  the  profound  and  clear-sighted  German  scholar  and 
Reform  theologian,  whose  providential  task  it  was  to  educate 
the  liberal-minded  American  laity  as  well  as  leaders  by  his 
insistence  on  principles  and  by  his  sledgehammer  blows,  to  wrest 


Note. — In  Meyer  Stern's  history  of  Temple  Emanu-EI  it  is  stated  that  Dr. 
Merzbacher  had  not  arrived  at  the  Conference  till  after  the  platform  had  been 
adopted. 
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recognition  from  them  for  his  well  elaborated  Reform  system. 
His  articles  on  the  various  theological  issues  of  the  day  in  the 
seven  volumes  of  the  "iStnai"  are  a  mine  of  profound  thoughts 
for  the  student.  What  militates  against  their  value  is  that 
they  are  written  in  ponderous  German  and  frequently  in  most 
involved  sentences,  placing  them  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  average  reader. 

THE    PRAYERBOOK. 

And  here  I  touch  upon  a  most  important  point:  Reform 
Judaism,  as  has  been  said  by  way  of  reproach,  is  a  Grerman 
importation.  This  is  true.  Tiie  men  unfamiliar  with  German 
philosophy  and  philology  and  uninfluenced  by  a  Lessing,  by 
Mendelssohn  and  Schiller,  by  Kant  and  Hegel,  can  to  this 
very  day  have  no  real  understanding  of  the  development  of  the 
leading  principles  of  Reform  Judaism.  They  lack  the  deeper 
insight  into  the  historic  forces  that  ever  create  new  currents 
of  thought  and  cause  the  changes  affecting  religious  views, 
in  common  with  the  general  world- view  (Weltanschauung). 
Some  are  naive  enough  to  admire  Geiger  and  Zunz  for  their 
vast  erudition  while  condemning  critical-historical  Bible  research 
as  conducive  to  Paulinianism. 

The  Reform  Movement  in  America,  just  as  in  Germany, 
was  started  by  laymen  imbued  with  German  ideas.  A  few  fol- 
lowed these,  led  by  their  common  sense  in  discarding  super- 
fluous and  burdensome  usages.  The  rest,  forming  the  great 
majority,  clung  to  traditions  and  practices  of  their  parental 
home,  scarcely  knowing  what  they  meant,  and  preferred  the 
old  Hebrew  sing-song,  however  little  understood,  to  prayers  in 
the  vernacular  which  they  could  comprehend.  Naturally  these 
latter  would  have  to  be  led  forward  gradually  to  appreciate 
the  religious  needs  of  the  new  era  .and  chime  in  with  the  Reform 
principles.  This  tlien  became  the  main  issue  between  Isaac 
M.  Wise,  the  born  leader  of  the  masses,  whose  first  and  fore- 
most aim  was  to  Americanize  the  Jew  in  the  new  land  of  his 
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adoption  and  therefore  wanted  to  make  haste  slowly  in  his 
Reform  work,  and  David  Einhorn,  who  would  not  give  up  one 
iota  of  his  Reform  principles,  be  the  number  rallying  around 
his  banner  never  so  small.  Hence,  the  t&rmer  worked  and  agi- 
tated for  his  Minhag  America,  that  is,  a  revised  form  of  the 
old  prayerbook  in  which,  exactly  as  was  done  by  the  Hamburg 
Temple,  by  Meyer  of  Stuttgart,  Stein,  Geiger,  Merzbacher  and 
others,  the  references  to  the  sacrificial  cult  and  the  Messiah 
were  here  and  there  expunged  and  expressions  hostile  to  heretics 
and  foes  of  Israel  were  modified.  Einhorn,  however,  stepped 
forth  with  a  prayerbook,  all  made  of  one  piece,  all  conceived 
and  written  in  the  spirit  of  reform,  the  work  of  a  religious 
genius,  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  inspiring  thought,  a  pro- 
duction embodying  the  best  elements  of  the  ancient  ritual  and 
at  the  same  time  voicing  the  deepest  yearnings  and  longings 
of  the  modem  Jew — and  all  this  in  the  language  of  an  Isaiah 
and  in  the  lyric  strains  of  the  Psalmists  and  the  great  mediaeval 
bards.  Such  was  Einhorn's  Olath  Tamid,  the  prayerbook  for 
the  Israelitish  Reform  Congregations,  which  made  its  first 
appearance  in  Baltimore  in  May,  1856,  and  came  out  in  com- 
plete form  in  1858.  It  was  hailed  by  the  progressive  German 
Jews,  first  of  Baltimore,  then  of  Philadelphia  and  afterwards 
of  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  as  a  new  revelation,  as  a  God-sent 
interpreter  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  modern  Jew. 
As  Einhorn  stated  in  his  preface,  all  the  other  Reform 
prayerbooks  removed  the  old  familiar  formulas  and  features 
without  replacing  them  by  corresponding  new  ones  expressive 
of  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  modern  Jew;  whereas  the 
precious  thoughts  handed  down  in  the  old  ritual  are  preserved 
here  in  spiritualized  form.  No  ambiguity  as  to  words  here, 
no  halting  between  two  opinions.  Every  lie  uttered  in  prayer 
is  blasphemy  before  God^s  throne,  be  it  the  antiquated  belief 
in  resurrection  or  the  hope  for  the  return  to  Jerusalem.  A 
Reform  prayerbook  must,  in  clear,  unmistakable  accents,  give 
utterance  to  what  the  Jew  in  our  advanced  state  of  thought 
really    believes    and    fervently    feels.      The    only    Reform    ritual 


t^^  ^.3^vrk.%:,  0^jr»aa>ii /i  \^  AarzaDi^s:  rt^awFK 


art  jTeV-e  *>,^  >-  '»>Tr  fii  'rir  Trjrt,r-fcl]>it:  <?id5*rhia?  2*:  wa&  Tnaiff"- 
ff^f^l/i^   '*'""^'  V/m   anr*T   fr^^m   r.l*  ari':«*tril   ^Kcsfc     Ami  raepHB 

//f  /^AV*  ^'>fi^  ^iir  I*  iTZTL^iOTZftfA  likto  c^zbuT^zs  of  thankygiring 
an/J  j^/y  ^v^ff  tfi^  ^awn  of  ua:  new  fUtj  of  pr*>mi2e  and  of  h^^^ 
f//f  iff/t'u  I*ra^J  anr}  naffianitv,  Einhom  began  this  great 
iruutorUil  work  in  Jyrhtr^rin  and  worked  at  it  during  his  in- 
volfifiUry  If-hnn;  In  Pe«th;  but  only  the  inTigorating  air  of 
ff^?r;  Arri^rnV-a  l^nt  hi«  geniu«  the  wings  to  soar  to  the  heights 
//f  \ft*f]tU'X'u',  \mon  to  r-^^mpose  the  classic  prayerbook  for  the 
WU'ffiU'A  J^fW,  who,  injiU-ad  of  looking  back  to  the  hind  he 
onrvf  (tvftwA,  would  Ir^^k  forward  with  joyous  hope  to  the  future, 
thffrikiri|(  Ood  for  th^j  land  wh^^se  blessing  of  liberty  and  peace 
\u*.  cuyfytA  to  ihft  full.  While  adhering  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
wtt'iu  Hinu'iuro,  of  iUa  ancient  liturg}'  as  pointed  out  by  Zunz, 
\i(;  tntuU',  t'fU'h  Hcry'wji  ring  with  the  cheering  note  of  thanksgiving 
for  th*?  doin^H  of  Oorl  in  iHracl's  history.  Particularly  the 
Voni  Kippiir  mtvIcc  p^alH  forth  in  inimitable  art  the  sublime 
tnilJi  of  JMnM-rM  worlrl-rnJHHion  as  the  priest-people,  and  inter- 
pH'tw,  with  a  fHithoH  that  emanates  from  the  innermost  soul 
nf  IIm!  Jew,  both  the  ancient  and  the  modem  idea  of  sin,  re- 
pen  hi  nee  nrid  divine  forgivencHs.  The  whole  is  the  work  of 
II.  nniwler  wlione  ^reiitneHH  iH  manifested  in  each  detail.  I  refer 
to  Ihe  Pemich  lln^^adah,  for  instance,  which  makes  the  festal 
home  reKoiiml  with  the  IcHHons  of  the  entire  history  of  Israel 
and     wilh     thankn^ivin^    for    the    land    of    freedom    inhabited 
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by  the  American  Jew;  to  the  selections  of  the  Haftarah  lessons 
for  the  triennial  cycle,  so  suggestive  to  the  Rabbi;  and  last  but 
not  least,  to  the  wedding  ritual  which  does  away  with  the  utterly 
repugnant  Rabbinical  formula  in  Hebrew  and  lends  the  cere- 
mony a  truly  solemn  character  instead  (See  Sinai  III,  1019). 
However,  while  it  found  many  admirers  and  appreciative  friends 
in  German-speaking  communities,  such  as  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  New  York,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis  and  others,  it 
worked  its  way  but  slowly  into  the  hearts  of  Americans  Jews 
owing  to  its  German  garb.  In  Einhorn's  opinion,  the  triumph 
of  the  Reform  ideas  depended  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
German  language  even  for  the  rising  generation.  The  conse- 
quence was  that,  despite  the  fact  that  Samuel  Adler,  the  life- 
long friend  and  co-worker  of  Einhorn,  had  himself  warmly 
recommended  the  Olath  Tamid  to  the  Sinai  Congregation  of 
Chicago  as  the  only  true  Reform  ritual  (see  his  letter  in 
The  Jewish  Times,  1871,  p.  747),  Temple  Emanu-El  of  New 
York,  his  own  congregation,  would  not  part  with  Dr.  Merz- 
bacher^s  Hebrew  ritual,  with  its  oft-revised  English  transla- 
tion alongside  of  it.  At  last  one  congregation  after  another 
raised  the  cry  for  a  translation  into  English  of  the  Einhorn 
ritual.  The  first  attempt  was  a  failure.  The  translation  lacked 
the  requirements  of  a  prayerbook  because  the  translator  lacked 
the  heart  and  the  fervor  of  a  religious  soul.  Dr.  Hirsch's 
brilliant  translation  appeared  as  late  as  1896.  Meanwhile  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  decided  to  give  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  a  uniform  prayerbook.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  relate  the  history  of  the  uniform  prayerbook. 
I  for  my  part  can  not  help  saying  that  it  was  an  adoption  by 
organized  American  Reform  Judaism  of  Einhorn^s  views  when 
in  1894  the  second  volume  of  the  Union  Prayerbook,  based  upon 
Einhorn's  ritual  as  submitted  by  the  writer,  was  adopted  by 
the  Conference  in  Atlantic  City  under  the  presidency  of  Isaac 
M.  Wise,  who  solemnly  declared  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
union  and  consolidation  of  American  Reform  Judaism  he  was 
ready    to   part   with    his    long   cherished    Minhag    America    and 
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adopt  the  new  prayerbook  instead.  The  first  volume,  worked 
out  by  Dr.  Gottheil  and  the  writer,  with  the  aBsistance  of 
Rabbi  Maurice  Harris,  appeared  the  following  year.  What- 
ever shortGomings  tlie  Union  Prayerbook,  now  in  use  in  one 
hundred  and  fifty  congregations  of  the  land,  may  liave,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  lacks  the  fire  of  geniua  and  the  uniqueness  of 
slyle  of  its  model,  Binhom's  spirit  will  ever  live  in  it  and  ever 
quicken  anew  the  religious  consciousness  and  devotion  of  the  wor- 
shippers who  use  it,  as  no  other  ritual — aside  from  Dr.  Hirseh's 
translation — can. 

IJJCBE-tSING    INFI.UENCB. 

Einhorn's  marvelous  powers  as  pulpit  orator  and  as  w.riter 
were  felt  all  over  the  land  and  in  Germany  as  well.  His  articles 
in  the  "Sinai,"  both  theological  and  polemical,  as  well  as  his 
sermons  published  there,  enlightened  the  mind  and  clarified  the 
air,  branding  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism  as  such  in  high  or  low 
places.  Holdheim  became  a  contributor  until  his  death.  Samuel 
Adler,  who  succeeded  Merzbacher  in  Kew  York,  and  Felsenthal 
in  Chicago,  rallied  around  him.  The  fine  dialectician  of  the 
old  Yeshibah  days  of  Fuerth  was  too  skillful  a  fighter  to  allow 
any  of  his  antagonists  to  get  the  better  of  liim.  Young  Dr. 
Szold,  desiring  to  win  his  first  spurs  by  publicly  attacking  Bin- 
horn,  had  to  pay  dearly  for  having  called  liim  another  Eisen- 
menger.  (See  Sinai,  1860,  February  number.)  It  is  interest'  I 
ing  to  know  that  nearly  twenty  years  after  this  bitter  coa- 
troversy,  Einhorn  in  a  letter  to  Felsenthal*  writes:  "Dr.  SzoldJ 
has  been  to  see   me;  he  has  become  one   of  my   best  friends.'*'B 

binhobn's  anti-slavery   agitation   an»   its   conseque: 

In  matters  of  principle  Einhom  knew  no  fear,  and  the  ue#B 
land  brought  new  trials  and  new  martyrdom.  For  liim  the^ 
institution  of  slavery  waa  not  merely  a  social  crime,  a  violatioD« 

note.— MU>  Julia  J-ulaeothal  has  kindly  plBced  at_  niy  diaposBl  o  oollfj^io 
h  are  of  dnnde 
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of  the  American  principle  of  liberty  and  human  equality;  it 
was  the  greatest  possible  crime  against  God  in  whose  image 
man  is  made.  What  mattered  it  to  him  that  slavery  is  tolerated 
in  the  Mosaic  law.  The  spirit  of  the  law  condemned  it,  as 
it  did  polygamy  or  lynch  law  (death  by  the  avenger),  though 
the  letter  of  the  law  seems  to  permit  such  primitive  institutions. 
In  unsparing^  terms  of  passionate  indignation  he  upbraided 
the  slave-holders  of  the  South,  and  his  enraged  Jewish  heart 
broke  forth  into  effusions  of  horror  at  the  fact  that  the  Jew, 
who  •  for  centuries  has  been  the  slave  of  the  ruling  nations, 
should  thus  desecrate  his  faith  as  to  keep  up  this  shameful 
degradation  of  man.  His  fiercest  shafts  he  aimed  at  the  New 
York  leader  of  Jewish  Orthodoxy,  Dr.  Raphall,  who  dared  in 
the  name  of  Judaism,  Mosaic  and  Talmudical,  to  defend  the 
institution  of  slavery  against  the  spirit  voiced  in  the  Deuter- 
onomic  law  (xxiii,  16-17)  in  the  Decalogue  and  in  Job.  Mary- 
land being  then  a  pro-slavery  state,  Einhorn's  attitude  was  a 
most  perilous  one.  As  his  name  was  on  the  list  of  those  singled 
out  for  attack  by  the  mob,  he  had  to  flee  for  his  life  during 
the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  protected 
by  a  body-guard  of  friends.* 

EINHORN    IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

Unwilling  to  relinquish  his  self-imposed  task  as  an  anti- 
slavery  preacher,  rather  than  to  return  to  Baltimore  under  con- 
ditions restraining  his  freedom  of  speech,  he  decided  to  settle 
down  in  Philadelphia.  Here  he  immediately  set  to  work  to 
issue  the  new  number  of  his  Sinai,  imbued  with  the  old  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  heroic  martyr.  On  the  Fourth  of  July 
he  delivered  a  sermon  at  the  Keneseth  Israel  Temple  resonant 
with  hope  for  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  the  Union.  The 
following  month  he  was  elected  Rabbi  of  that  Congregation. 
Speaking  on  Isaiah's  beautiful  Song  of  the  Vineyard  as  his 
text,  lie  demands  of  his  new  congregation  not  a  reformed  cult, 


NOTE. — See  article  by  Max  J.  Kohler  on  Jews  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement  in 
Publications  of  the  Amertcan  Jewish  Historical  Society,  Vol.  V,  p.  137  ff.  and  Vol. 
IX,  p.  45  ff. 
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but  a  reformed  Jewish  heart,  a  reawakened  religious  conscious- 
ness, a  reinvigorated  belief  in  God  and  a  restitution  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  Israel's  tower  of  victory  and  of  strength. 

His  Sinai  maintained  itself  another  year  against  the  odds  of 
the  war,  and  then,  after  seven  years  of  existence,  as  Einhorn 
wrote,  "it  died  in  the  battle  against  slavery/' 

Of  the  personal  sacrifices  he  brought  for  the  crfuse  he  cham- 
pioned and  the  bodily  suffering  caused  by  the  great  ordeal  he 
went  through  since  the  terrible  night  of  mob  rule  in  Baltimore, 
a  few  letters  written  to  Dr.  Felsenthal  tell  their  touching  tale. 
But  there  was  some  compensation  for  him  in  the  thought  that 
his  championship  of  the  cause  of  abolition   was  recognized  by 
the  non-Jewish  world,  as  was  shown  by  his  election  as  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Union  League  Club;  also  in  that 
his  Thanksgiving  day  sermon  of  1863  was  published  in  English 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  a  semi-governmental 
relief  agency   during  the   Civil  War.     Indeed,   if  anyone.   Bin- 
horn  was  the  true  American  patriot,  pouring  out  his  very  soul 
for  the  Union  and  the  glorious  institutions   of  America.     Hi& 
sermons,    delivered    on    the    great    national    festivals    and    fast- 
days,  betray  an  ardent  love  for  the  land  of  his  adoption,  such 
as  only  a  lofty  idealist  could  cherish  for  the  Eepublic;  yet  in 
the   same   measure   as   he   strikes   the   highest   note   of   jubilant 
joy  when  enlarging  on  the  great  destiny  of  the  nation,  he  also 
holds  a  mirror  up  to   the  people  to   fill   them  with  shame   at 
their  great  backsliding  and  sins   which  threaten  to  lead  them  to 
woe  and  ruin.     Great  was  his  admiration  for  Washington;  still 
more  was  his  heart  set  aglow  by  the  doings  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln,  the   liberator   of   a   race,   and   his   eulogy   on   the   saintly 
martyr  is  one  of  the   finest  tributes  offered  in  any  tongue  to 
the    dead    hero.      He    permitted    no    occasion    to    pass    without 
acknowledging   the    providential    task    of    the    American    people 
to  promote  human  greatness.     His  sermon  on  the  new  Atlantic 
cable   interlinking  the  two  hemispheres   is  a  masterly  panegyric,, 
thrilling  the  reader,   as   it  undoubtedly  must   have   the   hearer,, 
with  joy  and  pride   at  the  new  triumph  of  man   over  nature. 
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ner  tamid. 

Einhorn  devoted  his  untiring  faculties,  though  with  an  en- 
feebled physique,  to  the  working  out  of  his  theological  system 
so  as  to  make  it  accessible  to  teachers.  After  he  had,  in  an 
exhaustive  and  suggestive  criticism  of  Holdheim^s  Catechism, 
pointed  out  the  deficiencies  of  the  otherwise  valuable  work,  he 
realized  the  need  of  supplying  one  more  in  accordance  with 
his  own  principles.  So  he  published  the  Ner  Tamid  ("The 
Ever-burning  Lamp''),  which  was  to  contain  "The  Teachings 
of  Judaism  for  School  and  Home."  Most  characteristic  therein 
is  his  conception  of  revelation  and  prophecy.  The  former  is 
to  him  eminently  a  human  faculty,  attained  by  visions  and 
dreams  as  well  as  by  the  grasp  of  the  intellect,  and  in  the 
prophet  it  assumes  a  higher  and  clearer  form.  In  Moses  the 
prophetic  power  attained  its  highest  degree,  the  mercy-seat  with 
the  two  cherubim — ^types  of  the  mystery  of  the  divine  spirit — 
being  the  sacred  spot  at  which  he  received  his  inspiration. 
Adam  represents  the  original  revelation,  perpetuated  in  the 
Noahitic  covenant  with  its  humanitarian  laws.  The  patriarchs, 
Abraham  at  their  head,  represent  a  higher  revelation,  the 
Abrahamitic  Covenant,  with  circumcision  as  sign  but  not  a 
condition  of  membership.  The  highest  revelation  is  represented 
by  Moses.  The  name  Ehyeh  (I  am  the  One  Who  Is),  the  dec- 
laration of  Israel  as  God's  first-bom  son,  the  Passover  feast, 
the  consecration  of  the  first-born  and  the  Sabbath  day  lead  up 
to  the  Sinai  revelation  with  its  Ten  Words,  the  foundation  of 
the  entire  moral  order  of  the  world.  The  Bible,  comprising 
the  whole  of  Mosaism,  was  in  the  course  of  centuries  to  be 
developed  and  transformed  into  Judaism  in  the  same  measure 
as  the  spirit  triumphed  over  the  letter,  and  new  institutions 
liberated  the  former  ever  more  from  the  shackles  of  the  latter. 
Israel,  being  God's  missionary,  must  retain  its  separateness  as 
priest-people  until  its  mission  is  fulfilled;  wherefore  the  non- 
Israelite  should  not  be  encouraged  to  join  it  unless  he  evidences 
a  strong  desire  to  espouse  its  faith  from  inner  conviction.  As 
the  Hellenistic  period,  the  birth  of  Christianity  and  Islamism, 
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so  do  the  great  events  of  our  own  era  form  successive  stages 
in  the  realization  of  IsraeFs  Messianic  hope. 

Interesting  it  is  to  find  the  prohibition  of  partaking  of  blood, 
of  fortune-telling,  of  mixing  different  species  of  seeds  or  animals, 
and  of  early  burials  emphasized,  and  on  the  other  hand,  sculp- 
ture of  human  forms,  though  expressly  against  Talmudism, 
permitted.  The  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  is  declared  to  be 
an  eternal  law,  the  choice  of  the  seventh  day,  however,  to  be 
symbolical  and  therefore  ceremonial  in  its  nature.  The  fast 
on  the  Atonement  Dav  is  to  svmbolize  the  idea  of  man's 
dominion  over  the  flesh,  vet  is  bv  no  means  to  work  atonement 
for  sin.  Thus  Einhom  combined  rationalism  with  mysticism — 
Xahmanides  with  Maimonides. 

EIXHORX    IX    XEW    YORK. 

Beloved  and  adored  as  Einhom  was  by  his  Philadelphia 
Congregation,  he  felt  that  the  field  there  was  not  large  enough 
for  him.  Philadelphia  was,  as  it  still  is  to  some  extent,  the 
stronghold  of  orthodoxy  which  arrogated  to  itself  a  certain 
supremacy  in  Jewish  affairs,  and  it  endeavored  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  Keneseth  Israel.  Before  long  Leeser,  its 
mouth-piece,  was  disarmed  by  Einhom  (Sinai  VI,  175),  but 
the  citadel  could  not  be  stormed.  When  the  Sinai  Congregation 
of  Chicago  tendered  a  call  to  Einhom  he  declined  the  position, 
but  recommended  Dr.  Felsenthal  instead.  But  when  a  Congrega- 
tion in  New  York,  with  its  large  German-speaking  population 
behind  it,  extended  its  call  to  him,  though  then  a  man  of  fifty- 
seven  years,  he  concluded  not  to  decline.  His  friend  and  co- 
worker in  the  Reform  movement  of  Germany,  Dr.  Samuel  Hirsch, 
of  Luxemburg,  accepted  the  offer  to  take  charge  of  the  Keneseth 
Israel  pulpit,  and  Einhorn  became  the  Rabbi  of  Adath  Jeshurun 
Congregation  of  New  York,  where  he  began  his  work  by  dedi- 
cating its  new  Temple  and  introducing  the  Reform  cult  in 
conformity  with  his  own  ritual.  In  his  inaugural  sermon, 
delivered  at  the  end  of  August,  1866,  speaking  of  Svnagogue, 
religious  school  and  religious  practice,  he  presents  these  in  the 
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picture  of  a  living  and  life-quickening  well;  and  there  lie  at 
once  urged  the  need  of  a  Jewish 'High  School  in  the  metropolis 
to  form  a  solid  foundation  for  a  future  Theological  Seminary 
for  the  Jews  of  America.  "Let  New  York's  successful  Jews 
be  the  Zebulon,  the  man  of  means  who  comes  to  the  assistance 
of  Issachar,  the  man  of  learning,  to  build  up  a  seat  of  the 
Torah,  a  fountain  of  learning." 

a    HEBREW    COLLEGE. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  you  to  hear  that  for  years  the  idea 
of  starting  a  Hebrew  College  was  in  Einhorn^s  mind.  His 
correspondence  with  Felsenthal  refers  to  such  a  plan  again  ^nd 
again.  The  presence  of  Samuel  Adler,  in  New  York,  and 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  other  scholars,  among  them  old 
friends  from  Germany,  could  assist  him  in  these  endeavors, 
encouraged  him  in  the  hope  of  doing  work  on  a  larger  scale 
for  the  promotion  of  Jewish  learning  in  America.  In  1869  he 
had  finally  succeeded  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Adler  and  other  prominent  men  of  Temple  Emanu-El 
for  his  project,  when  differences  regarding  the  management 
arose  between  him  and  the  Temple  Emanu-El  representatives 
who  were  contributing  the  funds,  and  so  the  undertaking  was 
dropped.  The  Temple  Emanu-El  Theological  Association 
then  took  up  the  idea  and  decided  to  use  the  fund  collected 
for  a  Preparatory  School.  Later  on  the  fund  was  used  for  the 
support  of  theological  students,  and  at  present  it  helps  to  send 
students  to  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  Einhorn's  interest  in 
the  cause  was  revived  when  Dr.  Wise  succeeded  in  enlisting  the 
Jewish  Congregations  in  the  West  for  a  Jewish  Theological 
Institute,  in  the  year  1872,  and  he  waived  all  personal  feelings 
in  the  matter  when  he  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Course  of  Studies  for  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  and  met  the  other  members  of  the  Committee,  Wise, 
Lilienthal  'and  Hirsch,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876.  It  may  be 
stated   here   also   that   it   was   Einhorn   chiefly   who   encouraged 
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Dr.   Mielziner  to  accept   the  offer  of   the  chair  of   Talmud  at 
the  College  in   Cincinnati  in   1879. 

THE     PHILADELPHIA     COXTEKEXCE     AXD     THE     "JEWISH     TIMES-'' 

In  the  spring  of  1874  Einhom  witnessed  the  triumph  of 
his  cause  when  the  oldest  German  Jewish  congregation  of 
New  York,  Congregation  Anshe  Chesed,  amalgamated  with 
his  own,  to  become  one  of  the  leading  Jewish  Congr^ations 
of  the  land  under  the  name  of  Temple  Beth-El,  and  the  beau- 
tiful new  edifice  erected  by  the  former  congregation  became 
the  attractive  center  of  his  enlarged  activity.  Like  Jacob,  he 
thanked  God  in  the  opening  prayer  offered  before  his  inaugural 
sermon  that,  having  come  to  this  land  a  pilgrim,  with  God  as 
his  staff,  he  was  now  privileged  to  see  two  camps  united  under 
his  leadership.  At  last  he  had  reached  the  goal  of  his  life- 
long pilgrimage.  His  power  as  a  master-mind  of  Reform 
Judaism  in  America  was  recognized.  He  felt  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  propagating  in  larger  circles  the  ideas  and  princi- 
ples for  which  he  had  fought  thus  long.  Yet  in  order  to  suc- 
cessfully do  this,  he  wanted  a  periodical  for  a  wider  circle 
than  the  Sinai  had  been,  but  to  espouse  the  same  outspoken 
views.  Accordingly,  "The  Jewish  Times"  was  launched  forth 
in  1869,  with  Moritz  EUinger  as  editor,  and  Einhom,  Adler, 
Samuel  Hirsch,  Felsenthal,  Lilienthal,  Dr.  E.  M.  Friedlein  and 
others  as  contributors.  Its  articles,  brimful  of  Jewish  learning 
and  original  ideas,  gave  evidence  of  new  zeal  and  vigorous 
mentality;  but  the  main  purpose  which  guided  Einhom  in 
promoting  the  enterprise  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  concerted 
action  through  the  instrumentality  of  rabbinical  conferences. 
In  the  very  same  year  a  conference  of  Eabbis  destined  to  be- 
come famous  under  the  name  of  Philadelphia  Conference  was 
called  by  Einhom,  in  conjunction  with  Adler,  to  take  place  at 
Philadelphia  in  November.  Wise  and  Lilienthal  attended  and 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  two  New  York  leaders,  and 
with  Hirsch,  Felsenthal,  Mielziner  and  others.  The  principles 
framed   and   submitted   by   Einhom   were   unanimously   adopted. 
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They  formed  the  basic  union  of  American  Eeform  Judaism 
and  consolidated  the  ideas  of  religious  progress  both  as  to 
the  form  of  divine, service  and  the  rabbinical  functions  outside 
of  the  Synagogue.  They  defined  the  main  issues  of  Eeform 
Judaism  in  (a),  declaring  the  Messianic  hope  to  be  universalistic 
and  not  national,  and  IsraeFs  dispersion  over  the  globe  to  have  the 
fulfillment  of  its  world-mission  for  its  object,  and  not  punish- 
ment for  sin,  as  was  the  rabbinical  view;  (b),  consigning  the 
sacrificial  cult  together  with  the  Aaronitic  priesthood  and  the 
belief  in  resurrection  of  the  body  to  the  past,  and  accentuating 
the  selection  of  Israel  as  the  priest-people  of  humanity  and  the 
belief  in  immortality;  and  finally;  (c),  urging  the  necessity 
of  having  a  large  portion  of  the  prayers  in  the  vernacular,  in 
view  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  average  Jew  or  Jewess  with 
the  Hebrew.  A  number  of  the  other  resolutions  adopted  aimed 
to  do  away  once  for  all  with  the  entire  Oriental  view  of  woman's 
subjection  to  man  as  embodied  in  the  traditional  marriage  and 
divorce  laws,  recommending  a  wedding  formula  expressive  of 
the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  abrogating  the  Get  and  the 
Halitzah.  Besides  all  these  they  declared  the  son  of  a  Jewish 
mother,  though  uncircumcised,  to  be  a  full  Jew  in  every  re- 
spect, as  is  the  case  with  the  daughter.  Dr.  Wise's  proposition 
to  admit  proseljrtes  without  circumcision,  Einhom  opposed  for 
the  reason  that  Judaism  is  not  a  proselytizing  religion  and 
desires  to  admit  only  such  elements  as  would  join  it  from  a 
purely  religious  motive. 

The  Conference  impressed  the  Jewish  world  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  with  its  earnestness  and  positiveness  as  being  the 
real  heir  and  successor  to  the  Eabbinical  Conferences  of  Bruns- 
wick, Frankfurt  and  Breslau.  It  formed  the  basis  for  the 
Eabbinical  Conference  afterwards  held  under  Dr.  Wise's  Presi- 
dency at  Pittsburgh  in  1885. 

Still,  not  all  the  congregations  were  as  yet  ready  to  endorse 
the  views  and  principles  advocated  by  their  Eabbis.  Especially 
the  resolution  concerning  the  admission  of  the  uncircumcised 
Jewish  child  into  the  Jewish  fold  created  a  feeling  of  unrest. 
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and  in  their  timidity  some  of  the  Eabbis  almost  disavowed 
their  utterances.  Einhorn  then  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 
in  his  pulpit  and  had  them  published  in*  the  Jewish  Times 
elucidating  and  defending  the  priticiples  whose  sponsor  he  had 
been  with  all  the  zeal  that  made  his  every  word  so  forcible. 
The  old  feud  was  renewed.  The  former  feeling  of  mistrust 
again  alienated  East  and  West.  The  contemplated  next  con- 
ference at  Cincinnati  did  not  take  place.  (See  Jewish  Times, 
1870,  p.  421.) 

And  when  at  a  conference  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1871  a 
member — afterwards  unmasked  as  a  renegade  and  apostate — 
openly  denied  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  and  of  the  value 
of  prayer  and  found  defenders  instead  of  meeting  with  rebuke, 
new  cause  was  given  for  vigorous  dissent  and  firm  protest.  The 
old  wounds  would  not  heal.  The  time  for  real  union  and 
harmony  had  not  come.  There  was  something  of  that  fiery 
impatience  in  Einhorn  that  made  him  stand  out  like  Elijah 
crying  forth:  "I  have  been  jealous  for  Thee,  0  Lord  of  Hosts;" 
something  of  the  vigor  of  Moses,  whose  maxim  was:  "Let  the 
mountains  quake,  but  let  the  truth  prevail!"  Einhom^s  life 
principle  was:  First  Truth  and  then  Peace.  Wise's  maxim 
was  more  like  that  of  the  German  statesman  who  said:  First 
Unity  and  then  Liberty;  and  it  was  at  the  Cincinnati  Conference 
of  1873  that  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations. 

THE    intermarriage    QUESTION. 

Einhorn  stood  on  his  watch-tower,  unpelding,  uncompromising, 
no  longer  decried  as  the  radical  but  rather  pointed  at  with 
amazement  as  the  rigorous  conservative.  Already  in  his 
debates  with  Holdheim  he  had  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
expressed  his  antagonism  to  intermarriage.  In  his  opinion  the 
Jewish  people  form  a  religious  nation  consecrated  for  its 
Messianic  mission  by  the  divine  truth  entrusted  to*  it  and  by 
the  blood  of  its  martyrs.  This  priestly  sacredness  would  be 
infringed  upon  by   intermingling  with   foreign   elements   unless 
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the  same  give  incontestable  evidence  of  their  espousal  of  the 
Jewish  faith  from  sincere  conviction.  Samuel  Hirsch  on  the 
other  hand  sided  with  Holdheim  in  favor  of  mixed  marriages, 
as  aiding  in  the  propagation  of  the  Jewish  faith,  especially  as 
Christianity  can  not  be  regarded  as  being  on  the  same  level 
with  paganism  regarding  the  Biblical  prohibition  of  intermar- 
riage. Over  against  these  arguments  adduced  by  Hirsch,  Ein- 
horn  in  an  article  in  the  Jewish  Times  declared  that  "mixed 
marriages  are  the  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  small  Jewish  race.^^ 
In  his  opinion  the  Jewish  people  is  a  religious  nationality 
without  any  social  or  political  character,  a  religious  body  held 
together  solely  by  its  religious  views  and  hopes,  but  to  remain 
apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  as  long  as  its  mission  of  pre- 
serving and  propagating  its  truth  for  mankind  has  not  been 
fulfilled. 

OTHER    ISSUES    OF    THE    DAY. 

In  regard  to  the  Levirate  law,  Einhorn  took  the  view, 
against  Dr.  Wise,  Dr.  E.  Cohn  of  San  Francisco,  and  also  of 
Dr.  Geiger,  that  the  Biblical  command  to  marry  the  widow 
of  the  deceased  brother  who  has  been  left  childless  in  order  to 
beget  a  child  bearing  the  brother's  name  can  have  no  influence 
on  our  life,  being  in  conflict  with  our  entire  conception  of 
family  life;  consequently,  the  law  prohibiting  the  marriage 
of  the  deceased  brother's  wife  as  incestuous  remains  in  force 
like  any  other  prohibition  of  incest,  no  matter  whether  she  has 
children  by  her  former  husband  or  not. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  Einhorn  with  growing 
anxiety  observed  the  tide  of  skepticism  and  atheism  threatening 
to  engulf  the  rising  generation.  Especially  the  Ethical  Culture 
movement  caused  him  much  grief,  as  it  then  started  with  a 
direct  denial  of  God;  and  he  thundered  forth  his  warnings 
against  this  source  of  danger,  insisting  upon  Israel's  sublime 
truth  as  the  soul  and  foundation  of  all  ethics. 

Einhorn  never  accepted  the  evolution  theory  nor  the  results 
of  evolutionary  Bible  research,  but  he  declared  that  Judaism 
is   older  than  the   Bible,   it   created   the   Mosaic   and   the   Eab- 
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binical   phase   of   Judaism   and   is   now   creating   the   phase    of 
Eeform  Judaism. 

geiger's  death. 

The  news  of  Abraham  Greiger's  death,  October,  1874,  greatly 
aflEected  Einhom,  and  in  the  eulogy  delivered  in  his  pulpit  he 
spoke  from  the  text:  "And  God  said:  Let  there  be  light !^^  to 
which  the  Midrash  commenting  thereon  adds,  "This  is  Abra- 
ham,'^ and  he  remarked  that  "Geiger,  the  great  light-bearer,  the 
pathfinder  and  regenerator  of  Judaism,  whose  historical  re- 
search brought  light  into  the  chaotic  state  of  Jewish  life  and 
paved  the  way  to  true  Eeform,  was  blessed  by  God  with  all  gifts 
of  the  spirit.  Yet  little  was  his  greatness  acknowledged  by  his 
generation.  Ingratitude,  disrespect  and  persecution  is  the  lot 
of  all  prophets.  To  tower  above  the  thousands  and  eclipse  by 
true  greatness  vain  and  jealous  mediocrity,  is  a  crime  for 
which  death  alone  atones."  It  almost  reads  as  if  Einhom 
here  portrayed  his  own  life. 

''l    AM    A    HEBREW.'' 

At  the  approach  of  his  seventieth  year  the  veteran  warrior 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  progress  felt  that  the  time  for  rest 
had  come.  To  the  very  last  he  impressed  his  hearers  as  the  all- 
inspiring  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  with  an  ever  fresh 
message  of  heaven,  but  as  his  strength  was  failing,  he  decided 
to  retire  from  oflBce.  In  July,  1879,  he  delivered  his  farewell 
sermon,  taking  as  his  text  the  words:  "I  am  a  Hebrew,^^ 
wherein  he  reviewed  his  eventful  career,  showing  that  these 
words  had  been  his  life  motto.  At  the  same  time  he  urged 
upon '  his  congregation  the  necessity  of  a  periodical  Sunday 
service  in  addition  to  the  regular  Sabbath  service,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  German  literature  and  German  research  as  indispensable 
to  healthy  reform  and  progress,  and  finally,  he  accentuated 
most  forcibly  the  universalistic  character  of  Judaism  against 
FelsenthaPs  then  newly  announced  ^^Eace  Judaism."     His  con- 
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eluding  i^ord  was  a  blessing  for  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations. 

He  was  not  privileged  long  to  enjoy  the  hoped  for  leisure. 
A  few  weeks  after  having  read  the  Neilah  Prayer  on  the  Atone- 
ment Day  following  his  retirement,  he  was  summoned — a  true 
high  priest  of  the  Most  High — ^to  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the 
celestial  world.  Had  he  lived  another  week  he  would  have 
completed  the  three  score  years  and  ten  allotted  to  man.  How- 
ever, he  lived  to  see  the  word  of  Scripture  verified ;  "If  the 
ways  of  a  man  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  the  heart  even  of 
his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him.^'  The  representatives  of 
the  entire  Jewish  ministry  of  America,  Eeform  and  Orthodox, 
friend  and  foe,  had  united  in  tendering  him  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  their  "appreciation  of  his  life-long  labors,  of  the 
ability  and  character  which  have  marked  his  career,  and  the 
earnestness,  honesty  and  zeal  which  have  animated  the  heart 
of  it  man  whom  we  proudly  recognize  as  one  of  IsraeFs  purest 
champions  and  noblest  teachers."  And  among  those  who  be- 
stowed high  praise  on  the  great  reformer  was  the  editor  of  the 
"American  Israelite.'^ 

When  the  great  master,  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  the  Reformer 
who  led  Israel  through  the  period  of  transition  from  the  ancient 
Temple  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Synagogue  and  the  Scfhool, 
departed  this  life,  his  disciples  exclaimed:  "0  thou,  the 
luminary  of  Israel,  the  right  pillar  and  the  mighty  hammer!" 
Such  indeed  was  David  Einhorn,  a  light-bearer  of  truth,  a 
breaker  of  idols,  and  above  all,  a  pillar  in  firmness  and  upright- 
ness, unbending  and  unyielding,  a  man  true  to   the  core. 

They  who  have  striven  for  the  truth  have  entered  the  heavenly 
mansions  of  peace  and  we  bless  them  all,  saying  with  the 
psalmists:  "Bless  ye  the  Lord  His  messengers,  valiant  heroes 
in  doing  His  bidding."  "They  that  are  wise  shine  with  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament  and  like  the  stars  forever  and  aye." 

Rabbi  Landsberg — Mr.  President  and  friends,  I  consider  it  a 
great  honor  that  I  shall  have  the  privilege  of  adding  a  few 
remarks    to    the   most   beautiful    and    scholarly    paper    that    we 
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have  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to.  I  am  only  sorry  that 
the  reader  did  not  have  time  enough  to  read  the  whole  of  it, 
I  wish  to  tell  you  that  it  is  by  my  own  request  that  I  have  been 
appointed  as  one  of  those  who  should  lead  in  the  discussion  of 
this  paper.  Dr.  Einhom  loved  me  like  a  father  and  I  loved 
him  like  a  son;  he  was  one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had  in 
my  life.  When  I  was  sent  here  nearly  forty  years  ago  through 
Dr.  Geiger  to  try  this  country  for  one  year  he  told  me  to  go 
to  Dr.  Einhorn.  That  is  what  I  did,  and  from  the  first  day — 
of  course  I  had  read  all  that  Dr.  Einhom  had  published  before 
— I  knew  his  wonderful  spirit,  but  I  did  not  know  his  amiable 
personality.  He  was  not  a  man  who  would  try  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  anyone,  he  would  never  do  it,  he  would  never  think 
of  it;  what  he  tried  to  fight  was  one's  principle,  and  especially 
where  there  was  no  principle;  where  there  was  sham,  he  tried 
to  expose  it  bravely,  fearlessly,  without  any  selfish  consideration. 
You  have  heard  from  this  biography  that  you  have  just  lis- 
tened to  how  he  was  constantly  working  against  his  own  worldly 
advancement.  Now,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  add  anything  to 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  criticize  any- 
thing, but  after  having  expressed  my  admiration  for  the  paper 
I  will  make  a  few  remarks  which  are  in  my  heart. 

I  think  it  was  very  graceful  and  very  beautiful  in  our 
President  to  refer  to  it,  that  the  differences  of  fifty  years  ago 
have  disappeared.  Why  have  they  disappeared?  If  Einhorn 
on  coming  to  this  country  had  temporized,  if  Einhorn  had 
agreed  to  statements  that  he  considered  false,  because  he  be- 
lieved in  the  noble  nature  of  those  who  asserted  them,  you 
can  depend  upon  it  we  would  have  today  the  same  struggles 
over  again.  The  differences  of  fifty  years  ago  are  obliterated. 
Why  are  they  obliterated?  For  the  same  reason  that  the  hos- 
tility between  Einhorn  and  Dr.  Wise  was  obliterated.  Both 
of  them  were  fighters.  What  did  tliey  have  in  common? 
Honesty  of  purpose.  And  what  caused  their  fights?  What 
did  they  have  in  common?  Kinath  soferim.  It  was  Kinath 
soferim,    which    does    not    mean    worldly    wisdom,    but    means 
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that  wisdom  which  wants  to  teach  and  to  learn  the  truth, 
which  unites  great  men,  and  which  .  in  the  ^  end  caused 
Wise  and  Einhorn  to  become  friends.  Was  it  by  surren- 
dering principle  ?  No,  neither  of  them-  would  have  thought  of 
it,  but  it  was  by  recognizing  that  there  was  a  common  platform 
for  them  to  stand  on,  and  that  platform  was  the  advancement 
of  all  American  Judaism,  it  did  not  make  any  difference  what 
name  it  called  itself — for  who  can  deny  that  by  the  work  of 
Einhorn  and  Wise  and  all  the  others,  and  even  of  Dr.  Kohler 
also,  that  the  orthodox  have  been  compelled  to  advance,  very 
frequently  without  being  conscious  of  it.  He  laid  down  the 
principle  of  Judaism's  capacity  for  continuous  development. 
He  stated  the  principle  that  reform  did  not  begin  from  the 
congregations — I  do  not  subscribe  to  that — from  the  congre- 
gations came  indifferentism — that  we  have  to  complain  of 
today,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  great  deal — ^but  it  came  from 
these  leaders  of  reform  by  whom  the  principles  of  reform  were 
established,  and  then  the  people  became  conscious  of  the  right 
of  reforming  the  old  Talmudic  system.  He  was  not  only  a 
fighter  inside  of  the  Jewish  religion,  but  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  world  and  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  When  those  Metho- 
dist preachers  who  wanted  to  establish  that  slavery  was  right 
quoted  the  Bible,  Einhorn  fearlessly  went  into  his  pulpit, 
where  he  had  before  him  men  who  were  fattening  on  the  slave 
trade,  and  said,  "How  can  they  slander  Judaism  like  that? 
They  go  to  the  time  of  the  flood  to  prove  slavery  is  right;  why 
don't  they  go  further  back?  why  don't  they  go  back  to  the 
creation,  where  it  says  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  there   is   no   distinction   made   between   man   and   man?" 

It  is  a  beautiful  coincidence  that  Dr.  Einhorn's  birthday 
falls  on  the  same  day  on  which  fall  the  birthdays  of  Luther 
and  Schiller,  because  he  united  the  fighting  powers  of  Luther 
with  the  spiritual  insight  and  idealism  of  the  great  German 
poet.  His  sermons  which  have  been  published  are  full  of 
poetic  conceptions,  which  he  often  found  in  the  driest  biblical 
texts.     He  succeeded   because   he   had   a   quality   that   ought   to 
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succeed — his  inside  was  like  his  outside,  he  nefter  sided  with 
both  sides,  h^  never  tried  to  temporize,  he  never  tried  to  make 
compromises.  Unlike  the  politician,  but  like  the  true  statesman, 
nobody  had  to  ask  him,  "Where  do  you  stand?  What  is  your 
opinion  on  any  great  question  of  the  day?  "  Everybody  knew 
where  he  stood.  He  was  a  greater  man  in  one  respect  than 
Luther,  a  greater  man  than  all  the  reformers  of  the  Christian 
world  even  to  this  day — they  want  to  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  Christianity,  he  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  Judaism.  He  did  not  want  to  establish  any  firm  principle — 
you  have  to  stand,  you  can  not  move — ^but  he  advocated  that 
great  principle  of  Israel  that  Judaism  has  the  capacity  for 
continuous  development,  and  he  showed  those  who  tried  to 
imitate  him  how  they  should  work.  That  we  ought  to  take  into 
constant  consideration  even  if  we  do  not  agree  with  Einhom's 
principles  in  every  respect,  but  think  we  should  go  a  little  bit 
further  beyond  them. 

Only  those  who  are  conversant  with  our  history  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  can  imagine  what  enthusiasm  he  aroused  among  the 
members  of  his  congregation  from  Germany,  who  knew  the 
Jewish  religion  only  in  its  orthodox  complexion  and  who  had 
come  here  and  had  a  previous  education  in  other  respects.  It 
is  to  us  a  great  lesson  to  study  and  to  know  the  life  of  that 
man.  All  the  differences  of  opinion  have  disappeared;  we 
are  all  united,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  so  many  young  rabbis — 
young  enough  to  be  my  sons — who  have  come  here  to  learn 
what  this  great  and  good  man  has  done  for  our  religion  and 
our  country.  I  hope  that  Dr.  Kohler  will  enlarge  upon  his 
paper  and  will  give  us  a  full  and  complete  biography  of  Dr. 
Einhorn,  which  ought  to  be  published  by  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Eabbis.     I  thank  you. 
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INTERMAREIAGE  HISTORICALLY  CONSIDERED. 
By  Professor  Ephraim  Feldman,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Casting  a  superficial  glance  at  European  and  American  socie- 
ties and  seeing  how  the  members  of  the  various  nations  and 
races  freely  intermarry;  how  Teuton,  Celt,  Scandinavian  and 
Slav  mingle  their  blood  into  one  great  European  kinship,  the 
Jew  alone  standing  aloof,  we  are  apt  to  get  the  impression 
that  the  Jew  is  a  racial  alien  amidst  the  great  European  family 
of  nations,  and  constitutes  a  problem  unique  in  the  world  by 
virtue  of  his  unique  position  in  the  matter  of  intermarriage. 
This  impression  contains  two  fundamental  errors,  which  we 
must  correct  at  the  outset,  if  we  are  ever  to  see  our  problem 
in  the  proper  light. 

.  Let  us  begin,  then,  by  pointing  out  that,  much  against  ap- 
pearances, intermarriage  is  not  an  exclusively  Jewish  problem. 
We  are  indeed  a  peculiar  people,  and  many  of  our  problems  are 
decidedly  and  peculiarly  our  own,  with  hardly  a  parallel  else- 
where; which  circumstance  makes  their  solution  so  peculiarly 
difficult.  This  is  fortunately  not  the  case  with  the  problem 
before  us.  To  see  a  phenomenon  is  one  thing,  to  understand  it, 
quite  another.  For  that  we  need  to  study  it  in  its  widest 
manifestations  both  in  space  and  time,  i.  e.,  historically.  When 
we  do  that,  we  shall  find,  to  begin  with,  that  according  to  the 
sober  testimony  of  history,  the  objection  to  intermarriage  is 
no  less  than  worldwide. 

Beginning  with  the  nations  of  classic  antiquity,  as  those  which 
we  know  best,  we  find  that  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  i^o 
citizen  could  marry  a  foreigner.  "The  foreigner,"  says  Fustel 
de  Coulanges,  "could  not  be  a  proprietor,  neither  in  Rome  nor 
in  Athens.  He  could  not  marry;  or  if  he  married,  his  marriage 
was  not  recognized,  and  his  children  were  reputed  illegitimate. 
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He  could  not  make  a  contract  with  a  citizen :  at  anv  rale  the 
law  did  not  recognize  such  a  contract  as  valid.  The  Roman 
law  forbade  him  to  inherit  from  a  citizen,  and  even  forbade  a 
citizen  to  inherit  from  him.  Thev  pushed  this  principle  so 
far,  that  if  a  foreigner  obtained  the  rights  of  a  citizen  without 
his  son,  bom  before  this  event,  obtaining  the  same  favor,  the 
same  became  a  foreigner  in  regard  to  his  father,  and  could  not 
inherit  from  him.  The  distinction  between  citizen  and  for- 
eigner was  stronger  than  the  natural  tie  between  father  and 
son."  Sponsors  for  these  statements  are  Aristotle,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes, Lysias,  Pausanias,  Aristophanes,  Gains,  TJlpian,  Paulus, 
Cicero,  etc.,  i.  e.,  the  most  illustrious  jurists,  philosophers,  poets, 
orators  of  classic  antiquity.^ 

In  another  branch  of  the  Aryan  family,  amongst  the  Hindoos, 
the  caste  system  is  such  a  well  known  phenomenon  as  to  hardly 
justify  more  than  a  bare  reference  to  it.  Though  but  sparingly 
found  in  the  Vedahs,  it  pervades  the  Laws  of  Manu.  Now,  its 
fundamental  idea  is  the  absolutely  impassable  chasm  between 
the  different  strata  of  Hindoo  society.  Intermarriage  between 
the  different  castes  pollutes  not  only  the  superior,  but  also  the 
inferior  caste.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  addition  to  the  four 
castes,  which  have  at  least  legal  status,  there  is  a  number  of 
outcasts.  Max  Miiller  tells  us^  that  in  former  times  a  Pariah 
was  obliged  to  carry  a  bell  (the  very  name  Pariah  is  derived 
from  the  bell),  in  order  to  give  warning  to  the  Brahmans,  who 
might  be  polluted  by  the  shadow  of  an  outcast.  In  Malabar, 
he  further  tells  us,  a  Nayadi  defiles  a  Brahman  at  a  distance 
of  seventy- four  paces;  and  a  Nayer,  though  himself  a  Sudra, 
would  shoot  one  of  these  degraded  races  if  he  approached  too 
near. 

This  horror  of  pollution  through  contact  with  a  stranger  is 
also  to  be  met  with  in  Modern  Persia,  as  is  testified  by  Baron 
Max  von  Thielmann,  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  German  Embassy 
at   St.  Petersburg,  who  traveled  there  as  recently  as  1875.     In 


1  The  Ancient  City,  bk.  Ill,  chap.  XII,  p.  262. 

2  Chips  From  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  II,  p.  350. 
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his  "Journey  in  the  Caucasus,  Persia  and  Turkey  in  Asia,"^  he 
tells  us :  ^TVhile  the  Sunnite  is  not  deterred  by  his  religious  tenets 
from  eating  with  a  Christian,  the  Shiite  reluctantly  takes  part 
in  a  meal  in  company  with  an  unbeliever,  and  although  pos- 
sessing a  natural  inclination  to  hospitality,  he  is  sufficiently 
fanatical  to  break  in  pieces  the  plates  on  which  a  Christian  has 
been  served,  if  he  can  not  have  them  consecrated  anew  by  a 
priest.     I  noticed  no  exception  to  this  rule  among  the  Shiites/' 

In  his  suggestions  to  the  traveler*  he  warns  him  "not  to 
omit  the  necessary  apparatus  for  eating  and  drinking,  for 
the  fanatical  Shiite  will  not  lend  the  Christian  a  plate  or  a 
goblet."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Shiite,  though  a 
Moslem,  is  a  heretical  one,  and  more  of  a  Persian  than  a 
Mohammedan. 

That  the  dwindling  colony  of  Parsees,  that  small  remnant  of 
ancient  Zoroastrians,  is  also  strictly  endogamous,  is  also  well 
known. 

I  dwell  with  special  satisfaction  on  these  data,  as  showing 
that  the  objection  to  intimate  intercourse  with  the  stranger, 
far  from  being  a  purely  Jewish  or  even  Semitic  peculiarity,  was, 
and  still  is,  dominant  in  the  most  exaggerated  form  among  all 
the  members  of  the  Aryan  family  of  nations.  The  data  on  this 
question  among  the  non-Aryan  races  are  not  easily  accessible, 
but  with  regard  to  the  Japanese,  at  least,  we  are  better  situated. 
In  a  letter  addressed  by  Herbert  Spencer  to  Baron  Kaneko 
Kentaro,  August  26,  1892,"  there  occurs  the  following  strik- 
ing passage:  "To  your  remaining  question  respecting  the 
intermarriage  of  foreigners  with  Japanese,  which  you  say  is 
^now  very  much  agitated  among  our  scholars  and  politicians,' 
and  which  you  say  ^is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems,'  my 
reply  is  that,  rationally  answered,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all. 
It  should  be  positively  forbidden.  It  is  not  a  root  question  of 
social  Philosophy.     It  is  a  root  question  of  Biology.     There  is 

3  Vol.  I,  pp.  163,  164. 
*  P.  277. 

5  Published  in  the  London  Times  of  January   18,   1904,  shortly  after 
the  philosopher's  death. 
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abondant  proof,  alike  furnished  by  intenriarriages  of  hmnan 
races  and  by  the  interbreeding  of  animals,  that  when  the 
Tarieties  mingled  diverge  beyond  a  certain  slight  degree,  the 
result  is  inevitably  a  bad  one  in  the  long  ran."  Waiving  for 
the  present  any  consideration  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness 
of  this  advice  which  has  but  little  bearing  on  our  own  problem, 
this  letter  only  goes  to  show  that  as  late  as  1892  the  admission 
of  the  foreigner  to  Japanese  intermarriage  was  still  sub  judice 
among  Japanese  statesmen   and   patriots. 

A  social  phenomenon  of  such  magnitude,  a  phenomenon  which 
has  prevailed  for  centuries  among  representative  nations  of 
the  most  important  division  of  civilized  humanity,  comes  dan- 
gerously near  being  an  all  but  universal  law  of  human  society, 
at  least  of  human  society  at  a  certain  stage  of  development. 
And  it  behooves  us,  before  studying  its  specific  manifestations 
in  any  one  of  the  nations  still  affected  by  it,  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  its  cause  or  causes.  We  will  naturally  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  cause  less  general  than  the  effect.  A  local, 
narrow  and  specific  cause  will  necessarily  be  only  of  local  appli- 
cation, and  to  assume  that  a  number  of  different  and  independent 
local  causes  have  just  happened  to  produce  an  identical  phe- 
nomenon over  such  a  wide  extent  of  both  space  and  time  would 
be  utterly  repugnant  to  the  scientific  spirit.  What  is  it  then 
that  underlies  this  seclusiveness  of  peoples?  What  is  this 
powerful  control,  along  definite  lines,  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  human  instincts?  The  answer  frequently  given  is  Race. 
We  will  not  stop  now  to  ask  for  a  precise  definition  of  race, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  far  from  easy  to  give.  We  shall 
assume  that  for  practical  purposes  the  term  conveys  a  sufficiently 
distinct  meaning,  and  broadly  speaking,  such  a  thing  as  race 
instinct  is  certainly  a  fact  which  is  especially  evoked  at  the 
meeting  of  widely  diverging  races,  such  as  the  white  and  the 
black,  and  fairly  explains  the  phenomenon  now  under  consid- 
eration, as  far  as  such  races  are  concerned.  But  what  about 
the  phenomena  we  have  adduced  just  now?  Are  they  all  ex- 
plained by  the  race  theory?     Does  the  Persian  Shiite,  who  will 
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freely  aflSliate  with  the  Turkish  Shilte,  but  who  will  not  so  much 
as  eat  with  an  English  or  German  Christian,  obey  a  race  in- 
stinct? The  probabilities  are  that  he  does  not  know  the  Aryan 
theory,  according  to  which  the  Aryan  Englishman  is  his  racial 
kinsman,  while  the  Mongolian  Turk  is  a  total  stranger.  But  if  he 
did,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  care.  You  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
Brahman  and  the  Kshatria,  presumably  of  the  same  so-called 
Aryan  race,  are  yet  epigamically  taboo  to  each  other  as  to  the 
lowest  of  outcasts.  You  know  that  when  the  Attic  law  prohibited 
the  marriage  of  an  aaro^,  a  citizen,  and  a  ^cviy,  a  foreign  woman, 
and  refused  to  consider  their  offspring  legitimate,®  it  interposed 
a  barrier  between  Greek  and  Greek. 

We  thus  see  that  identity  of  race  is  not  incompatible  with  an 
embargo  on  intermarriage.  The  complementary  truth  that 
diversity  of  race  has  been  no  barrier  to  intermarriage  is  testi- 
fied to  with  even  greater  emphasis  by  all  history  past  and 
present.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  race  theory  will  have  to 
be  given  up.  But  this  is  only  what  is  happening  to  it  all  along 
the  line.  Propounded  in  1854  by  Gobineau  in  that  ponderous 
essay  in  four  volumes,  on  The  Inequality  of  the  Human  Races, 
this  theory  has  had  during  the  last  half  century  the  good  luck 
to  enlist  among  its  converts  a  number  of  clever  historians,  who 
saw  in  it  the  potentiality  of  some  brilliant  generalizations  and 
of  flattering  national  conceit  under  the  sober  guise  of  science. 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  it  played  into  the  hand  of  vulgar  Teu- 
tonomania,  Celtophobia  and  Antisemitism ;  you  know  how  incense 
was  daily  burned  for  the  nostrils  of  that  monstrous  fiction,  the 
Aryan  race;  how  some  drew  between  Aryans  and  non- Aryans 
a  line  which  according  to  Elie  Reclus,  would  have  been  scarcely 
sharper  if  it  had  been  drawn  between  men  and  brutes.''  Well, 
all  this  is  now  ein  uberwundener  StandpunJct  among  Anthrop- 
ologists. Elie  Reclus  condemns  it.  E.  B.  Tylor  declares  that 
"in  most  or  all  nations  of  mankind  crossing  or  intermar- 
riage of  races  has  taken  place  between  the  conquering  invader 


6  Wachsmuth,  Hellenische  Alterthumskunde,  vol.  I,  p.  206. 

7  Encyclop.  Brit.,  vol,  VIII,  p.  621,  col.  2. 
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and  the  conquered  native/'®  'And,  finally,  no  less  a  man  than 
Virchow,  in  his  essay,  Rassenmischung  und  Erblichkeit,^  pro- 
nonnces  the  conception  of  race  as  vague  and  indefinite  because 
"we  know  of  no  people  which  has  not  been  mixed  with  other 
peoples,  so  that  to  our  knowledge  no  pure  race  exists.  So 
far  as  race  is  concerned  there  is  no  valid  criterion,"  he  tells  us, 
"in  color,  form  of  skull,  language,  or  any  other  test  known  at 
present.''  This  result  obtained  by  Virchow  in  his  essay  is  also 
confirmed  by  our  own  H.  Steinthal  in  the  essay  which  follows  it. 

Prejudice  has  a  tendency  to  tarry  somewhat  longer  in  his- 
toriography than  in  a  purely  physical  science  like  anthropology; 
but  when  historians  generally  will  begin  to  realize  what  a 
plausible  fake  this  race  theory  has  been,  what  a  cheap  device 
it  is  to  say,  e.  g.,  a  certain  people  has  failed  along  certain 
lines  because  it  was  racially  unfit  to  succeed,  and  thus  to  dis- 
pense with  the  labor  of  searching  into  historic  causes;  when  they 
will  perceive  that  such  an  explanation  is  on  all  fours  with  the 
classic  explanation  that  opium  puts  to  sleep  because  it  has  soporific 
virtues;  when  this  will  happen,  I  say,  this  theory  will  vanish 
from  our  histories  as  it  has  already  from  our  scientific  text- 
books. 

Abandoning,  therefore,  a  theory,  which  is  not  only  unable  to 
cope  with  the  facts,  but  which  is  found  to  have  no  scientific 
locus  standi,  we  naturally  resort  to  the  only  other  phenomenon, 
which,  by  the  universality  of  its  sway,  and  by  the  potency  of 
its  appeal,  is  alone  equal  to  the  task  before  ]^s.  That  phenom- 
enon is  Religion,  that  is,  the  relation  in  which  man  has  con- 
ceived himself  to  stand  to  the  gods.  In  classic  antiquity,  Cou- 
langes  tells  us,  the  citizen  was  recognized  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
a  part  in  the  religion  of  the  city,  and  it  was  from  this  partici- 
pation that  he  derived  all  his  civil  and  political  rights.  .  .  . 
"If  we  wished  to  give  the  exact  definition  of  a  citizen,  we 
should  say  that  it  was  a  man  who  had  the  religion  of  the 
city.     Being  a  citizen  was  called  in  Greek    crwrcActv,  that  is  to 


8  Encycl.  Brit.,  vol.  II,  p.  117,  ool.  2. 
0  In  Festschrift  ftir  Adolf  Bastian. 
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say,  making  the  sacrifice  together.  The  stranger,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  one  who  has  not  access  to  this  worship,  one  whom  the 
gods  of  the  city  do  not  protect,  and  who  has  not  even  the  right 
to  invoke  them.  .  .  .  Thus  religion  established  between  the 
citizen  and  the  stranger  a  profound  and  ineffaceable  distinction. 
It  forbade  the  right  of  citizenship  to  be  given  to  a  stranger. 
.  .  .  Demosthenes  gives  the  true  reason  for  this,  ^t  is 
because  the  purity  of  the  sacrifices  must  be  preserved.^  To 
exclude  the  stranger  was  to  "watch  over  the  sacred  ceremonies.^' 
To  admit  the  stranger  among  the  citizens  was  to  give  him  a 
part  in  the  religion  and  in  the  sacrifices."  Now,  for  such  an 
act  the  people  did  not  consider  themselves  entirely  free,  and 
were  seized  with  religious  scruple.  The  gift .  of  the  citizenship 
to  a  stranger  was  a  real  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  national  religion;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that,  in  the 
beginning,  the  city  was  so  sparing  of  it.  But  should  you  per- 
haps think  that  stranger  means  barbarian,  your  error  could  not 
be  greater.  It  just  meant  a  citizen  of  another  Greek  city,  for 
it  was  a  religious  impossibility  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  member 
of  two  cities,  as  it  was  also  to  be  a  member  of  two  families. 
One  could  not  have  two  religions  at  the  same  time.  The  par- 
ticipation of  worship  carried  with  it  the  possession  of  rights. 
.  .  .  The  stranger,  having  no  part  in  the  religion,  had  none 
in  the  law.  If  he  entered  the  sacred  enclosure  which  the  priest 
had  traced  for  the  assembly,  he  was  punished  with  death.  The 
laws  of  the  city  did  not  exist  for  him.  If  he  committed  a 
crime  he  was  treated  as  a  slave  and  punished  without  process 
of  law,  the  city  owing  him  no  legal  protection.^®  Speaking 
of  the  Aryan  as  a  whole,  W.  E.  Hearn  writes:  "In  archaic 
society  the  unfailing  centripetal  force  was  community  of  wor- 
ship. As  many  as  were  forms  of  worship,  so  many  were  the 
associations  of  men.^^  Those  who  worshipped  the  same  gods 
were   relatives,  •  although   no   drop   of   common   blood   flowed   in 


10  Ancient  City,  pp.  268-262. 

11  The  Aryan  Household,  p.  6. 
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their   veins."     The   members,  of  a   community   always   assumed 
the  fact  of  their  consanguinity.''^^ 

It  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  whether  these  truths,  so  abun- 
dantly attested  for  the  Aryans,  are  also  true  of  the  Jews.  Does 
the  scientific  verdict  that  there  is  no  pure  race  include  us  too, 
or  do  we  constitute  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule?  Not 
that  I  know  what  good  it  would  do  us  if  we  did.  A  perfectly 
pure  race  would  at  best  be  an  ethnological  curiosity,  and  nothing 
more.  Unmixedness  as  such  guarantees  no  physical,  intellectual 
or  spiritual  excellence.  The  prehistoric  tribes  were  probably 
much  less  mixed  than  the  modern  European  nations,  yet  they 
possessed  no  special  superiority  on  that  account.  However,  as 
we  are  in  conscience  bound  not  to  arrive  at  conclusions  a  priori, 
nor  to  accept  or  reject  theories  as  they  happen  to  flatter  us 
or  the  reverse,  let  us  ask  ourselves  soberly:  What  do  the 
recorded  facts  of  Jewish  History  say  to  our  question?  Do  they 
give  us  the  answer  we  have  already  found  for  one  grand  divi- 
sion of  the  human  family  and  thus  permit  us  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  we  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  a  real 
sociological  law ;  or  do  they  give  a  different  answer,  thus  com- 
pelling us  to  account  for  the  aversion  to  intermarriage  among 
Jews  by  some  new  cause,  different  from  the  one  we  have  found 
operating  amongst  other  white  folks?  Well,  history's  verdict  in 
the  case  of  the  Jew  is  strikingly  in  accord  with  what  we  have  found 
it  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  Aryan.  And  the  more  closely  the 
data  are  studied,  the  more  accordant  do  the  answers  prove  to 
be.  We  find  that,  as  respects  intermarriage,  Jewish  history 
divides  itself  into  two  periods,  the  one  stretching  from  the 
earliest  beginning  to  the  publication  of  the  Deuteronomic  code 
in  621  B.  C,  or  perhaps,  to  be  more  rigorously  exact,  to  the 
time  of  Ezra;  the  other  from  then  till  the  nineteenth  century. 
These  two  periods  may  be  roughly  characterized  by  the  fa- 
miliar rabbinic  dichotomy  of  .n-i\n  }no  Dlip  and  niin  jno  inK^, 
terms    representing    a    real    historic    fact,    if    we    render    them 


12  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  113. 
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somewhat  paraphrastically,  as  respectively  before  and  after  the 
maturing  of  a  clear  religious  consciousness,  and  date  the  turning 
point  about  a  thousand  years  later  than  the  Eabbis  do.  We  shall 
find  the  first  of  these  periods  characterized  by  as  great  a  laxity 
with  regard  to  intermarriage  with  the  alien,  as  the  second  is  by 
an  uncompromising  severity  in  opposition  to  it.  But  what  else 
would  this  prove,  should  we  succeed  in  establishing  it,  but  that 
in  proportion  as  the  religious  consciousness  is  vague,  inchoate, 
half-formed,  there  is  little  objection  to  intermarriage  with  the 
stranger,  and  what  little  there  is,  is  of  that  feeble,  unresisting,^ 
sentimental  variety  that  gives  way  before  the  first  gust  of 
real  passion  and  the  determined  claims  of  natural  impulse? 
Samson's  parents  indeed  feebly  expostulate  with  their  wild 
boy,  maintaining  that  there  is  a  plenty  of  comely  maidens  in 
Israel,  yet  when  the  latter  firmly  declares  that  he  will  have  the 
daughter  of  the  Timnite  Philistine  and  no  other,  his  parents  secure 
her  for  him,  attend  the  wedding  feast,  and  behave  pretty  much  as 
if  nothing  out  of  the  way  has  really  happened.  Similarly  we 
read  that  Esau  married  two  daughters  of  Heth,  and  that  they 
were  a  grief  of  mind  to  Isaac  and  Rebecca,^*  much  as  parents' 
now-a-days  may  deplore  the  misalliance  of  a  wilful  son.  The, 
marriage,  nevertheless,  takes  place  and  is  regarded  as  perfectly 
valid,  albeit  the  parents  would  have  preferred  to  have  their  son 
married  into  another  family.  What  a  difference  with  the  stand 
taken  by  an  Ezra  or  a  ISTehemia !     But  I  am  anticipating.     My 

task  is  to  establish  that  during  the  period  I  have  called  jno  Dllp 

m^n  intermarriage  between  Jew  and  alien  went  on  on  a  scale 
-sufficiently  large  to  silence  forever  the  claim  of  racial  purity 
for  the  Jew.  I  am  quite  aware  that  an  individual  case  of  a 
Samson  or  an  Esau,  or  a  Judah,  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
Canaanite,^'  or  a  Joseph,  a  David,  a  Solomon,  an  Ahab,  or 
a  score  of  such  worthies  scattered  through  some  centuries, 
or  even  that  of  Moses,  the  son  of  Amram,  marrying  a  Cushite 
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womao,  though  it  is  said  that  he  was  equiponderoos  with  all 
Israel,  are  not  at  all  concluBlve.  Ethnoli^cal  phenomena  are 
after  all  not  chemical  phenomena,  where  a  difference  of  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  weight  of  a  hydrogen  molecaie 
was  a  gnfBcientlj  large  disturbance  to  lead  to  the  discoTery  of 
a  new  element.  I  understand  rerj'  well  that  a  race  might  show 
a  score  or  even  several  score  mixed  marriages  in  a  few  centuries, 
and  not  forfeit  the  claim  to  parity.  Onr  case,  however,  is  by 
no  means  dependent  on  the  individual  intermarriages  recorded. 
A  little  word  like  vine  (the  Greek  waXai  L^tin  pellex,)  ia 
worth  more  than  thousands  of  isolated  cases  of  intermarriage 
on  record.  A  word  is  impori^ed  with  the  object  it  denotes,  and 
as  the  word  is  qnite  familiar  in  the  Bible,  so  must  the  object 
have  been  quite  familiar  in  the  ancient  Israel itish  family,  I 
mean  the  concubine  of  Hellenic  origin.  The  great  multitude 
CjDBPX)  which,  according  to  Exodus,  accompanied  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt  and  finally  coalesced  with  tlieni,  a  misecHaneons 
horde  of  all  sorts  of  extraction,  is  an  element  not  i< 
ignored  in  the  racial  character  of  the  following  generatio 
Israelites.  The  Deuteronomic  law  sanctioning  while  regulatin 
.the  marriage  with  the  comely  heathen  captive,^'  only  I 
timony'  to  a  practice  in  Israel  similar  bj  one  known  the  i 
over,  and  which  could  not  but  materially  affect  the  purity  ' 
Jewish  blood.  Then  comes  the  author  of  the  book  of  JudgefJ 
and  tells  us  with  great  frankness,  even  though, 
must  have  been  painful  for  him  to  record  it,  "And  tl 
dren  of  Israel  dwelt  among  the  Canaanite,  the  Hittite  i 
Amorite,  and  the  Perizzite  and  the  Hiv^ite,  and  the  Jeh] 
and  they  took  their  daughters  to  be  their  wives  and  gave 
own  daughters  to  their  sons,  and  served  their  gods."*^ 
depicts  a  condition  of  things  that  was  going  o 
No  wonder  that  the  rugged  Ezekiel,  who  is  n 
of  mincing  words,  reminds  Jerusalem  in  that  I 
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Chapter  XVI,  that  her  father  was  Amorite  and  her  mother 
Hittite.^®  But  why  go  so  far  down  the  stream,  when  at  the 
very  fountain-head,  as  it  were,  of  Jewish  national  life,  we  meet 
with  this  infusion  of  foreign  blood.  Four  out  of  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob  have  for  mothers  the  handmaids,  that  is  the 
foreign  female  slaves,  Bilha  and  Zilpa.  Whether  we  take  this 
story  literally,  as  our  fathers  did,  or  conceive  it  as  retrans- 
lating into  the  biography  of  eponymous  tribal  ancestors  what 
must  have  been  known  as  a  contemporary  fact,  viz.,  that  the 
population  of  the  tribes  Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad  and  Asher  was  the 
offspring  of  Jewish  fathers  and  non-Jewish  mothers,  the  inference 
is  unavoidable  that,  according  to  records  that  we  can  not  possibly 
call  in  question,  fully  one-third  of  the  population  of  Israel  was 
of  mixed  descent!  Add  this  to  the  testimony  from  Craniometry, 
according  to  which  some  sixty  percent  of  ancient  Jewish  skulls 
have  the  Hittite  conformation  and  some  twenty-seven  that  of 
the  Amorites,  now  maintained  to  be  Aryans.  Cautious  as  one 
would  be*  in  accepting  the  verdict  of  Craniometry  unsupported, 
how  eloquent  does  it  become  when  it  merely  corroborates  the 
unimpeachable  testimony  of  Genesis  and  E'zekiel!  Enough.  He 
who  would,  after  all  this,  talk  of  Jewish  racial  purity,  must  be  a 
sceptic  indeed. 

Let  us  halt  for  a  moment  and  fix  in  our  consciousness  what 
has  been  established  thus  far.  During  a  period  of  one  thousand 
yeaps,  at  least,  if  we  count  from  the  Exodus,  and  some  fifteen 
hundred  years, 'if  we  mount  up  to  Abraham,  the  Jewish  people 
did  not  hesitate  to  assimilate  foreign  races.  From  Abraham, 
who  circumcised  "all  the  men  of  his  house,  and  those  bought 
with  money  from  the  stranger,"^®  and  whose  example  was 
no  doubt-  followed  by  millions  of  his  descendants  down  to 
the  very  end  of  the  period  we  are  concerned  with,  a  constant 
adoption  into  the  covenant  with  Jahveh  and  a  constant  incor- 
poration into  the  community  of  Israel  went  steadily  on,  and 
for  a  very  considerable  period,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  Book  of 

18  Verses  3  and  46. 
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Judges,  the  covenant  with  Jahveh  was  altogether  dispensed  with. 
For  the  question  that  concerns  us  now,  I  mean  the  consideration 
of  race  purity,  this  is  a  detail  which  has  no  bearing  on  the 
subject.  With  or  without  the  Abrahamitic  covenant  a  stranger 
is   a   stranger.      On   the   biological   plane,   that   thing  .they  call 

race  is  a  fatality,  a  species  of  avayxi;,  which,  as  it  can  not 
be  changed,  can  neither  be  approved  nor  disapproved,  rejected 
or  adopted.  A  man  is  and  remains,  must  remain,  what  he 
was  born.  There  can  be  no  apostasy  from,  or  conversion  to, 
a  race.  But,  fortunately,  man  is  more  than  an  animal.  His 
soul  is  more  plastic.  Human  history,  human  institutions,  and 
especially  that  preeminently  human  thing,  Eeligion,  are  psycho- 
logical phenomena.  On  this  plane,  fatality  gives  place  to  free- 
dom, not  absolute  freedom,  perhaps,  but  freedom  nevertheless. 
It  is  on  this  plane  that  the  battles  of  humanity  have  been 
fought,  tragedies  enacted  and  victories  achieved.  Whatever 
grain  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  materialistic  interpretation 
of  history,  the  material  element  must  first  be  translated  higher 
up,  must  be  sublimated,  as  it  were,  into  the  psychic  realm, 
before  it  can  begin  to  coiliit  among  the  factors  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  humanity,  as  such. 

Thus,  for  a  millenium  and  a  half  of  history,  and  who  knows 
for  how  many  more  during  prehistoric  times,  the  Jewish  national 
body  was  being  formed  out  of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials. 
Canaanite,  Hittite  and  Edomite;  Syrian  and  Arab;  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  his  kinsman,  the  Amorite,  each  contributed  his 
greater  or  lesser  quota  to  the  making  of  the  body  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Israel  contributed  the  soul.  Numerically  not  at  all 
so  preponderant,  if  Ethnology  is  to  be  trusted,  Israel  must 
have  been  psychically  sufficiently  strong  and  dominant,  as  to 
mould  all  these  multifarious  ethnic  elements  into  one  distinct, 
national  individuality.  Else  we  should  have  had  no  nation  but 
a  conglomerate  horde,  or  the  Bible,  if  such  a  thing  had  come 
to  be  written,  would  have  recorded  the  history  of  Hittites,  per- 
haps, instead  of  that  of  Israel. 

I  hope  I  do  not  seem  to  you  to  gloat  over  this  fact  of  the 
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mixed  blood  of  the  Jew.  On  this  point  I  am  happy  to  be  of 
the  same  mind  as  our  eminent  co-religionist,  Salomon  Eeinaeh, 
of  the  French  Academy.^*^  I  should  not  -hesitate  to  accept  the 
racial  purity  of  the  Jew,  if  it  were  a  truth,  no  matter  what 
bad  use  pseudo-sociologista  made  of  it.  But  I  reject  it  without 
a  qualm  of  regret  or  a  tremor  of  rejoicing,  simply  because  it 
is  a  fiction,  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  best  to  sail  under  true 
colors.  The  most  that  I  might  ask,  if  I  were  allowed  to  be 
so  absurd,  as  .to  wish  to  reform  history  backwards,  would  be  to 
diminish  the  Hittite  and  increase  somewhat  the  Amoritic  in- 
gredient of  the  compound,  though,  after  all,  who  can  tell 
whether  the  "blond  beast"  of  antiquity  was  half  as  interesting 
as  his  modern  kin? 

Along  with  the  growing,  strengthening  and  maturing  of  the 
body  of  the  Jewish  people,  there  went  on,  at  a  somewhat  slower 
pace,  the  upbuilding  of  the  Jewish  soul.  What  with  the  noble 
traditions  of  the  patriarchs,  the  colossal  personality  of  Moses, 
the  divine  genius  of  the  prophets,  the  simple  piety  of  priest 
and  Levite;  after  centuries  of  travail,  lashed  hither  and  thither 
by  current  and  counter-current,  going  through  experiences  grave 
and  gay,  sublime  and  sordid;  treasuring  memories  of  lowly  life 
in  Egypt,  of  the  bliss  of  God^s  liberty  and  tutelage  in  the 
desert,  of  Babylon^s  splendid  civilization,  of  the  sweet  and  idyllic 
life  in  Padan  Aram,  the  Jewish  soul  grew  steadily,  and  grad- 
ually began  to  realize  herself  as  a  distinct  individuality. 

It  is  from  this  signal  event  in  our  national  soul-life  that  I 
propose  to  date  the  second  great  period  of  our  historic  existence, 

which  I  have  designated  by  the  familiar  name  of  minjno  inn  5 

Its  grand  culminating  point  is  the  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  Chastened  by  the  first  really  great  national  catas- 
trophe, but  also  sobered  and  deepened  by  it;  humbled  indeed 
by  the  ruin  of  their  state,  yet  exalted  by  an  inevitable  compari- 
son of  their  own  crushed  and  bleeding  self  with  the  monstrous, 
gloating,  soulless  idolatry  around  them;  there  by  the  rivers  of 


soCultes,  Mythes  et  Religions,  vol.  Ill,  p.  460. 
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Babylon  where  they  sat  and  wept  at  the  thought  of  Zion;  as 
they  sat  brooding  over  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  the  vanity  of 
earthly  grandeur;  there  as  they  realized  their  utter  loneliness 
in  the  wide  world,  with  God  alone  as  a  possible  friend;  there 
they  swore  the  mighty  oath:  "If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem, 
may  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning;  may  my  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  shall  not  remember  thee."  There 
was  bom  the  sad  but  exalting  consciousness  of  their  uniqueness 
and  their  determination  to  live  in  accordance  with  it.  What- 
soever happens  from  now  on  bears  the  stamp  of  that  experience, 
which  burnt  itself  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  soul.  Xo 
longer  shall  we  find  them  chasing  the  will-o^-the-wisp  of  political 
grandeur;  no  more  frivolous  toying  with  foreign  fads  and 
fancies.  Lost  forever  is  the  taste  for  idolatry,  which  for  the 
first  time  they  had  a  chance  to  see  on  a  grand  scale  in  its 
native  hideousness.  Israel  will  henceforth  live  for  God  and 
for  God^s  law.  Israel  will  live,  and,  if  necessary,  die  for  this 
ideal.  Those  who  would  join  him  are  indeed  welcome,  but  no 
longer  on  the  free  and  easy  terms  of  the  first  period.  They 
must  identify   themselves   entirely   with   his   life  and   ideals,   or 

stay  away.     The   "^J    must  henceforth  be  a    pnx  i:i     Strikingly 

different  as  this  attitude  to  the  stranger  now  becomes  from 
what  it  was  during,  the  former  period,  it  nevertheless  obeys 
one  law  of  life.  A  healthy  organism  demands  that  the  foreign 
element  introduced  into  it  should  be  capable  of  assimilation, 
a  demand  which  it  was  easy  enough  to  satisfy  during  the 
formative  period  of  Israelis  soul-life,  but  which  becomes  quite 
difficult  now  that  Israel  has  grown  to  his  full  spiritual  stature; 
and  progressively  more  so  as  time  proceeds.  The  admission 
to  intermarriage  begins  to  be  beset  with  serious  hindrances. 
Th  Deuteronomic  law,  which  had  not  much  chance  of  appli- 
cation between  its  promulgation  and  the  cbsely  following 
Babylonian  captivity,  is  now  for  the  first  time  seriously  en- 
forced, with  even  a  greater  degree  of  severity  than  is  war- 
ranted by  its  letter.  Israel,  it  seems,  is  determined  to  live  his 
own  pure,  intense,  religious  life,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  un- 
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gracious  to  his  neighbors.  International  amenities  and  neigh- 
borly courtesies  are  all  very  well ;  but  if  these  have  to  be  bought 
at  the  price  of  his  individuality;  if  they  have  to  be  cultivated 
at  the  risk  of  disloyalty  to  the  law  of  his  God,  he  will  sternly 

set  his  face  against  them.  The  word  nj  and  its  equivalent 
wpoo-ijA-vTos  assume  now  for  the  first  time  the  meaning  of  con- 
vert. These  converts  are  at  present  neither  exactly  sought  nor 
rejected,  but  when  they  come  they  must  be  whole-souled,  or 
else  they  would  mar  by  their  coldness  and  indifference  the  in- 
tensity of  the  new  life,  and  prove  a  jarring  note  in  the  divine 
harmony  of  life  in  the  Law.  And  0 !  how  Israel  loved  that 
Law!  What  a  joy  it  was  to  him  to  study  it,  to  ponder  over 
it,  to  live  it!  You  often  hear  the  uninitiated  speak  un-under- 
standingly  of  the  burden  of  the  law.  •  Burden,  indeed !  Eead  the 
passionate  rhapsody  of  Psalm  119  and  then  tell  me,  if  you 
can,  that  he  who  sang  it,  and  the  thousands  who  joined  him, 
felt  the  law  to  be  a  burden: 

0  how  I  love  Thy  Law! 

It  is  my  meditation  all  the  day; 

Thy  commandments  make  me  wiser  than  mine  enemies. 

For  they  are  ever  with  me. 

1  have  moje  understanding  than  all  my  teachers. 
For   Thy   testimonies   are   my   meditation. 

I  understand  more  than  the  aged. 
Because  I  have  kept  Thy  precepts. 
I  have  refrained  my  feet  from  every  evil  way 
That  I  might  observe  Thy  word. 
>  I  have  not  turned  aside  from  Thy  judgments 
For  Thou  hast  taught  me. 
How  sweet  are  Thy  words  to  my  taste! 
Yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth! 
Through  Thy  precepts   I   get  understanding. 
Therefore  I  hate  every  false  way; 
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or  take  this: 

Thv  righteousness  is  an  everlasting  righteonsness ; 
Thy  law  is  truth- 
Trouble  and  anguish  hare  taken  hold  on  me. 
Yet  Thv  commandments  are  my  delight; 

or  this: 

Unless  Thy  law  had  been  my  delight 
I  should  have  perished  in  my  a£9iction. 
I  will  ^  never  forget  Thy  precepts. 
For  with  them   Thou   hast  quickened   me. 
•  I  am  Thine,  save  me. 
For  I  have  sought  Thy  precepts; 

and  so  on,  and  so  on,  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  stanzas. 
Does  this  sound  as  if  the  law  was  a  burden?  This  paean  of 
joy,  this  ecstacy  of  bliss!  Can  you  imagine  a  dull,  patient, 
legalistic  burden-bearer  to  sing  that  way?  .  .  .  One  in  the 
throes  of  such  a  mighty  passion,  such  a  fine  frenzy,  knows  noth- 
ing of  moderation,  scorns  the  sensible  calculation  of  cost,  ig- 
nores everv  worldlv  consideration  of  convenience.  Thus  Israel 
went  on  with  a  soul  afire,  cherishing  the  sacred  passion  for 
his  ideal,  creating  a  richer  and  ever  richer  religious  life,  replete 
with  pious  practices,  saintly  habits,  hallowed  ceremonies — sacred 
symbolism  all  of  heavenly  love.  To  the  outsider  all  this  could 
not  mean  an^-thing,  even  as  the  rich  symbolism  of  earthly  love 
is  a  foreign  tongue  to  all  but  the  two  young  hearts  concerned. 
Thus  was  Israel  left  alone  to  live  his  life  and  to  dream  his 
dreams,  during  those  generations  of  silence,  of  which  history 
has  hardly  anything  to  record ;  but  that  an  intense  inner  spiritual 
activity  was  going  on  all  the  time  and  creating  a  nation  of 
saints  and  loyalists  was  signally  proven  by  the  splendid  up- 
rising under  the  Maccabees  of  a  people  capable  not  only  to  live 
its  religion,  but  to  die  for  it,  when  necessary.  It  was  after 
the  great  crisis  of  the  Maccabean  wars,  when  so  much  saintly 
blood   was  spilt   in   defense  of  our  right  to  be  ourselves,  when 
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passions  had  not  yet  cooled  and  resentment  still  ran  high, 
that  those  stern  decrees  of  the  Asmonean  Beth-din  were  enacted, 
intended  as  an  additional  barrier  between  Israel  and  fascinat- 
ing though  treacherous  Hellenism  (^k^  i:n  n'2  "iD«  '0 1  31  «n«  ^3 

Some  two  centuries  later,  exasperated  by  the  unbearable 
tyranny,  cruelty  and  extortion  of  the  Eomans,  the  stormy  Synod 
held  at  the  house  of  Hananiah,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,^^  interdicted 

all  friendly  intercourse  with  d'U,  which,  of  course,  meant  Bom- 
ans.^^ 

Our  contact  with  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  appears,  was  not 
such  as  to  predispose  us  to  particularly  love  them.  The  Greek 
civilization  we  only  learned  to  know  in  its  mongrel,  Hellenistic 
variety;  and  of  Bome  only  the  mailed  fist  and  the  irresponsible 
tjrranny  of  provincial  procurators.  It  is  under  such  sad,  strained 
and  bitter  relations  that  those  fateful  sentences  in  the  Mishnah 
and  the  Baraitha  were  hammered  out,  denying  the  heathen, 
not  only  de  jure,  intermarriage  with  Israel,  but  refusing  such 
a  marriage  validity  de  facto,  or  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Roman 
law,  constituting  the  religion  of  the  non-Jew  not  only  an  im- 
pedimentum  impediens,  but  impedimentum  dirimens,  so  that 
when  such  an  illicit  union  did  take  place,  it  was  regarded  as 
absolutely  null  and  void,  the  non-Jewish  party  being  consid- 
ered, like  the  slave,  of  a  status  incapable  of  connubium  with 
the  Jew.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  remind  you  what  has 
already  been  shown  in  the  early  part  of  our  discourse,  that  this 
is  precisely  the  attitude  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  took 
to  strangers.  And  the  motive  here,  as  well  as  there,  was  religion 
— not  race,  as  I  believe,  has  been  amply  shown. 


21  Or,  according  to  Graetz,  III,  note  26  (where  he  amends  the  Mishnah 
in  Sabbath,  13b),  his  son  Eleasar.  The  exact  time  of  this  Synod 
is  assigned  to  about  four  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
See,  however,  Isaac  Hirsch  Weiss'  trenchant  criticism  in  Dor  Dor 
We-dorshaw,  vol.  I,  p.  187. 

22Aboda  Zara,  36b. 
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To  dispel,  however,  the  last  traces  of  possible  lingering 
doubt  as  to  this  motive,  as  far  as  Israel  was  concerned — for  I 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  dislodge  an  error  which  took  a 
deep  hold  by  dint  of  constant  repetition — ^let  toe  draw  your 
attention  to  the  phenonaena  of  proselytism.  That  the  phe- 
nomenon was  wide-spread  throughout  the  Graeco-Roman  world, 
you  well  know  to  be  attested  by  Josephus,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Sibylline  Books,  the  Satires  of  Horace  and  Juvenal, 
the  inscriptions  on  Roman  tombs  and  the  Talmud.  The  illus- 
trious cases  of  the  conversion  to  Judaism  of  the  royal  family 
of  Adiabene,  or  the  inclination,  if  not  conversion  to  Judaism, 
of  the  Empress  Poppaea  are  well  known.  But  there  was  hardly 
a  Jewish  community  anywhere  in  the  Diaspora,  to  which  there 
was  not  attached  a  considerable  body  of  proselytes.  The  entire 
female  population  of  Damascus,  Josephus  tells  us,  were  converts 

to  Judaism.  The  <rc)3o/Ltcvot  tov  Oew  of  the  Acts  and  of  Josephus 
are  already  found  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  composition  of 
the  Hallel  as  "  'W*^'  (Ps.  115:11),  who,  after  the  house  of  Israel 
and  the  house  of  Aaron  can  be  no  other  than  the  complete 
proselytes  (see  Rashi  ad  locum),  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
they  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  Temple  worship.  Now, 
all  this  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible,  if  the  Jewish 
aloofness  from  the  stranger  were  based  on  racial  and  not  on 
religious  grounds.^^ 

28  The    isolated   opinion   of   the-  comparatively   unknown   Rabbi   Helbo 

nnDD3   ^KIK'^^   Dn3  D^K^P   (Niddah,   13b)    is,  to  begin  with,  offset 
by  a  number  of  contrary  opinions,  and  especially  by  that  of  Rabbi 

Eiiezer:  1 D  D in ^ K'  n 3  t6H nioiKH  pi)  htn^"^  Dx  n^'^pn  r\h^n  t6 
D^«nt)  ns  nh^  n«D  y-in  dik  di^jd  pwn  ^h  iTnum  'h:^  on)  on^^y 

(Pesahim,  87b)  Besides,  the  exact  import  of  R.  Helbo's  opinion 
has,  at  least  in  the  age  of  the  Tosaphists,  not  been  regarded  as 
quite  settled.  See  Tosaphoth  to  Kiddushin,  70b,  s.  v.  D^K'p  ^or 
three    different    interpretations,    all    favorable    to    proselytes.      Cf. 

also   Vebamoth   79a     ibDIH^:  1^0   ...  ID  Ha  pyinh  ^IKIK'  HDIK  ']h  r« 

P)^N  D^K'Dm  HKD  b^'^^^  hv  It  can  not  be    denied  that    D^"»i 

held     an     inferior     position     in     the     aristocratically     organized 
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The  birth  and  rise  of  Christianity  seem  to  have  left  the 
Jewish  people  comparatively  indifferent,  so  much  so  that  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it  by  our  chief  contemporary  historian,  and 
little  beyond  a  few  scattered  insignificant  notices  are  to  be 
f bund  in  the  Talmud.  The  movement  evidently  failed  of  its 
appeal  in  the  home  of  its  birth.  Whether  it  was  the  extravagant 
claims  of  its  founder,  or  the  attempts  to  bring  back  methods  of 
an  age  of  miracles,  which  the  Jewish  people  had  outgrown  for 
centuries  or  the  total  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  its^  fol- 
lowers with  Jewish  traditions  and  aspirations,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss.  Meantime  the  great  life  and  death  struggle 
with  Rome  arrives,  and  while  all  that  was  noble  and  brave  in 
Judaea  spills  its  blood  in  defense  of  altar  and  home,  the  Jewish 
Christian  communities,  those  "pious  sectarians'^ — in  the  phrase 
of  Renan — "know  only  how  to  escape.^^  Technically  there  was  na 
more  cause  to  exclude  them  from  Jewish  intermarriage  than 
the  Sadducees,  who  are  nowhere  excluded.  But  they  do  not 
remain  long  enough  on  the  stage  of  history.  They  soon  merge 
into  the  great  body  of  Heathen  Christians  and  'vanish. 

This  great  bulk  of  Christendom,  with  the  Gospels,  those 
insidious  anti-Jewish  pamphlets,  for  a  sacred  book,  could  not 
but  be  regarded  by  us  as  Gentiles,  and  to  the  extent  to  which 

they  were  civilized,  as  D^aK'in  Dn:,  entitled  indeed  to  our  just 
and  humane  treatment,  but  not  to  intermarriage.^*  When  only 
a  century  or  so  later  the  Jewish  people  could  not  but  observe 


Jewish  community  (Kiddushin  4^).  They  were,  however, 
admitted  to  intermarriage  with  all  social  grades  below  the 
highest,  i.  e.,  the  priests.  Most  native  families  were  not  better 
situated   (cf.  Sanhedrin  42). 

^*  i)^33  «%i  '''ynts^  n  niD«  [nenn  i:i]  ton  5|«  ni:nn  DiKiDnoKB^  i»3  d-'DI 
.  'hn  .K^nK'^^  n^2  hjk^d  p)D3)  ijdk'^  •TnK'a  "iid«  ij^^  'lyth)  nijnno  iid^k 

(.r.«"^nniD«nib3KD 
nnyi  «b  Knn  -ik^j;  d^^b^  noy  r^:i>:io  i^onni)  [i«n  nei^  nB^«]  nnyi  «> 

D^Knnn  Dn:in  h:^^  «^^  nm  n^Q-^  nrh^^'i  m  ^ja  iiw^jk'  nivo  v^^  rh^po 
(r'pn  'n  p-ia  n^^bo  6n  doo-i)    m^^n:  t6^  r\t^t<  at^'h  -iidnk'  hnk^ij  ijw 

For  a  curious  overlooking  of  the  above,  cf.  Fassel,  Mosaisch-Rahhi' 
nischea  Civilrechtf  sec.  65. 
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that  these  travelers  with  a  baggageless  Judaism  (as  a  brilliant 
contemporary  conceived  Christianity)  had  already  succeeded  in 
picking  up  enough  baggage  on  the  way  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious,  and  to  split  up  into  numerous  sects,  piously  cutting 
each  other's  throats  in  squabblea  over  this  very  baggage; 
how  one  sect  of  the  followers  of  the  gentle  Nazarene,  in  the 
interests  of  salvation,  administered  the  holy  eucharist  to  their 
brethren  of  another  sect  by  previously  forcing  open  their  mouths 
with  pincers,  they  could  not,  I  imagine,  but  register  a  mental 
reflection  or  two  at  the  expense  of  the  Paulinian  antithesis  of 
Love  versus  Law,  and  wonder  if  the  brand  new  baggage  of 
Trinity,  mariolatry,  hagiolatry,  auricular  confession,  worship 
of  relics,  etc.,  etc.,  was  after  all  much  of  an  improvement  on 
the  old.  Such  reflections,  not  unmingled  with  a  degree  of 
sadness  for  the  race  as  a  whole,  must  have  made  them  feel  that 
their  refusal  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  all-embracing 
love  did  not,  after  all,  argue  such  hard-heartedness  and  spiritual 
blindness-  as  is  sometimes  made  to  appear. 

This  condition  of  things  did  not  improve;  if  anything,  was 
rather  intensified  with  the  centuries.  Then,  to  the  baggage 
already  mentioned  there  was  added  another  article,  the  celibacy 
of  the  Clergy.  As  to  its  effect  on  European  society,  I  can  do 
no  better  than  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the 
founder  of  the  science  of  Eugenics,  Francis  Galton:  "The  long 
period  of  the  Dark  Ages,"  he  says,  "under  which  Europe  has 
lain,  is  due  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  the  celibacy  enjoined 
by  the  religious  orders  on  their  votaries.  Whenever  a  man  or 
woman  was  possessed  of  a  gentle  nature  that  fitted  him  or  her 
to  deeds  of  charity,  to  meditation,  to  literature  or  to  art,  the 
social  condition  of  the  time  was  such  that  they  had  no  refuge 
elsewhere  than  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  But  the  Church 
chose  to  preach  and  exact  celibacy.  The  consequence  was  that 
these  gentle  natures  had  no  continuance,  and  thus  by  a  policy 
so  singularly  unwise  and  suicidal  that  I  am  hardly  able  to 
speak  of  it  without  impatience,  the  Church  brutalized  the  breed 
of    our   forefathers.      She    acted    precisely    as    if    she    aimed    at 
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selecting  the  rudest  portion  of  the  community  to  be,  alone, 
the  parents  of  future  generations.  She  practiced  the  art  which 
breeders  would  use  who  aimed  at  creating  ferocious,  currish 
and  stupid  natures.  No  wonder  that  club  law  prevailed  for 
centuries  over  Europe;  the  wonder  rather  is  that  enough  good 
remained  in  the  veins  of  Europeans  to  enable  their  race  to  rise 
to  its  present  very  moderate  level  of  natural  morality ."^^ 

You  see  that  we  had  few  incentives  in  those  days  to  revise 
our  laws  about  intermarriage  with  non-Jews.  But  it  would 
have  done  us  no  good  if  we  had.  The  Church  was  busy  erect- 
ing fences  on  its  own  side,  and  I  have  collected  in  an  appendix 
to  this  paper  all  the  decrees  of  the  Church  councils  between  the 
fifth  and  the  thirteenth  centuries  prohibiting  friendly  interT 
course  and  intermarriage  between  Christians  and  Jews.  It  is 
sometimes  argued  by  advocates  of  intermarriage,  that  during 
these  centuries,  intermarriage  between  Jews  and  Christians 
must  have  taken  place  in  suflBcient  number  to  serve  as  a  motive 
for  these  canons  of  the  Church-councils,  and  that  consequently, 
in  Europe  at  least,  the  prohibition  to  intermarry  with  non-Jews 
must  have  been  understood  not  to  apply  to  Christians,  who 
are  certainly  no  idolaters.  There  is  enough  truth  in  this  error 
to  make  it  dangerously  plausible,  and  it  calls  therefore  for  a 
thorough  refutation.  Let  us  admit  at  once  that  a  score  of  pas- 
sages, and  more,  might  be  quoted  from  the  Talmud  and  rabbinic 
sources,  to  show  that  the  rabbinic  law  does  not  place  Christians 
in  the  same  category  with  heathens,  yet  it  would  be  false  to 
conclude  that  intermarriage  with  Christians  is  not  forbidden. 
The  underlying  trouble  is  the  fallacy  known  to  logicians  as 
ignoratio  elenchi.  The  term  intermarriage,  as  it  concerns  us 
today,  and  the  same  term,  as  used  in  Talmudic  literature,  are 
not  identical  in  meaning.  When  we  discuss  intermarriage,  we 
are  concerned  to  know  whether  or  no  two  individuals  of  different 
faiths  may  enter  a  matrimonial  alliance,  while  remaining  re- 
spectively in  their  different  faiths.  To  the  Talmudic  doctors 
of  all  ages  such  a  question  would  have  been  too  preposterous  to 


25  Hereditary  Genius,  p.  367. 
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ever  occur.  Civil  marriage,  we  must  remember,  is  decidedly 
a  nineteenth  century  idea.  When  the  rabbis  treat  of  intermar- 
riage of  other  nations  with  Israel,  granting  it  to  some  and 
denying  it  to  others,  it  is  always  after  conversion.  Thus  the 
seven  Palestinian  nations  are  debarred  from  Jewish  intermarry- 
ing, forever,  even  after  conversion.  (From  the  Rabbinic  point 
of  view  it  would  be  meaningless  to  prohibit  this  before  con- 
version, since  then  they  are  by  status  incapable  of  matrimony.) 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  Other  nations 
are  more  favored  and  are  granted  this  privilege  two  generations 
after    conversion.      Still    others    in    antiquity,    and    all    nations 

today  niOiNH  h^h  3i»m  nnnao  \<2^  inw  have  this  privilege  im- 
mediately upon  conversion.  And  this  is  the  position,  be  it 
clearly  understood,  which  Christians  occupy,  as  regards  inter- 
marriage with  Jews,  according  to  the  Talmud.  Those  inter- 
marriages between  Jews  and  Christians  which  no  doubt  occurred 
and  gave  rise  to  the  conciliar  prohibitions,  must  have  taken  place 
in  violation  of  the  Talmudic  law,  or  else  the  Christian  party 
been  clandestinely  converted  to  Judaism. 

We  feel  the  more  free  and  frank  to  state  this  Talmudic 
position,  as  to  us  the. Talmud  has  only  historic,  but  no  religious 
or  legal,  validity.  And  we  think  it  high  time  for  all  those, 
who  hold  a  similar  position  with  regard  to  the  Talmud,  to  quit 
toying  with  an  ancient,  respectable  and  self-consistent  code, 
for  the  purpose  of  foisting  on  it  positions  it  never  did  nor  could 
hold.  There  was  indeed  a  time  in  the  early  days  of  Reform, 
when  a  procedure  like  this  used  to  be  considered  very  learned 
and  distinguished.  The  numerous  vagaries,  anachronisms  and 
insincerities  that  this  occasioned  are  well  known  to  the  initiated. 
Today  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  indulging  in  this 
kind  of  prestidigitation.  Whether  we  do  or  do  not  believe 
in  intermarriage,  the  Talmud  should  not  be  judicially  tortured 
to  lend  the  weight  of  its  authority  one  way  or  another. 

Our  chapter  on  the  practice  of  intermarriage,  in  the  modern 
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sense  of  the  word,  between  Jews  and  non-Jews,  during  what 
we  termed  the  min  jno  "inK^  period,  may  well  shrink  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  famous  chapter  on  the  snakes  in  Iceland; 
and  the  theory  is  fully  stated  in  exactly  three  words,  "ern^p  p^? 
I^DSin,  consistently  applied  on  religious,  and  only  religious, 
grounds.  Kabbinic  law  would  not  be  swayed  by  any  other 
considerations,  and  least  of  all  by  those  of  blood.  Nay,  on 
the  contrary,  the  suspicion  of  a  tinge  of  Jewish  blood  in  a 
non-Jewish  community  would  put  such  a  community  on  a  foot- 
ing incomparably  more  unfavorable  as  to  intermarriage  with 
Jews  than  if  it  were  of  pure  unadulterated  heathen  extraction. 
For  while  the  latter  would  be  admitted  to  intermarriage  im- 
mediately on  conversion  to  Judaism,  the  former  is  forever  de- 
barred from  Jewish  proselytism  because*  the  Jewish  element  in 
it,   having   lived    outside   the    law,    must    have   become    affected 

with  the  taint  of  nntDD  which  is  past  all  remedy,  as 
under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  impossible  to  sift  the 
D^iTDD  out  of  the  remainder  of  the  population.^®  It  is  in 
perfect  consistency  with  the  Talmudic  view  that  Kabbi  Moses  di 
Trani  (a  contemporary  of  Joseph  Karo),  in  his  Kesponsa 
pnv  nye'  Vol.   I,  Nos;   19   and   38,   decides   emphatically   to 

refuse  readmission  to  some  members  of  a  certain  Jewish  sect  who 
ask  for  this  privilege,  and  anathematizes  those  who  would  inter- 
marry with  Karaites.  He  makes  it  quite  clear  that  there  would 
be  no  trouble  about  receiving  outright  heathens  as  proselytes 
and  admitting  them  eventually  to  Jewish  intermarriage.^^ 

So  simple  is  the  solution  of  a  problem  when  its  elements  are 
simple.  Talmudic  Judaism  has  a  number  of  clearly  defined 
categories  and  never  a  doubt  as  to  where  a  person  belongs.  The 
Jew  under  this  regime  knew  what  it  meant  to  be   a  Jew;  he 


26  Cf.  Yebamoth,  16a. 

27   ih^rv\  dnroD  n^^im  nviy  ikcj'oi  min  -^pv:!  ^'yl>^  nntsn^^^t^  ^hbr{^  .e)^ 
i>KiK^  n^  pjn  :>Kit5^D  pp^w  p^a  ^9pn  ^3k  . . . .  btnzr'  -ikk^s  D^e^yoi  rbim 
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knew  that  as  Jew  he  was  different  from  the  whole  world.  He 
felt  this  difference;  was  proud  of  it,  thanked  God  for  it  every 
day  of  his  life.  Under  such  conditions  strict  endogamy  is  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  law  can  not  possibly 
be  felt  as  a  burden,  as  something  coercive  and  external.  It  is 
the  most  adequate  expression  of  an  inner  necessity,  clearly  and 
deeply  realized.  Just  try  to  conceive  an  orthodox  Jew  of  the 
old  type,  those  of  you  who  have  known  him,  whose  life  is  veritably 
steeped  in  religious  observances,  live  in  harmonious  wedlock 
with  a  Catholic  or  even  a  Protestant  woman,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  very  idea  is  preposterous. 

With  the  advent  of  the  nineteenth  century  all  this  changed. 
Few  factors  begin  to  complicate  our  problem.  The  emancipation 
of  the  Jew  from  his  ancient  civil  disabilities,  and  not  so  much 
that  as  his  straining  to  achieve  it;  the  introduction  of  civil 
marriage  into  many  European  States,  which  curiously  happened 
to  be  just  those  where  the  Jews  were  granted  civil  liberty;  and 
that  indefinable  something  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
we  call  the  modern  spirit,  and  which  acted  as  a  solvent  of 
many  old  ideas  and  long  established  institutions — all  this  could 
not  but  modify  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  condi- 
tions of  our  problem.  Our  modern  Jew  quietly  omits  that  daily 
gratitude  for  not  being  a  Gentile.  Has  he  ceased  to  be  proud 
of  being  a  Jew?  0,  no!  Perish  the  thought!  But  somehow 
he  has  ceased  to  feel  grateful   for  not  being   a   Gentile.     Ah, 


Hb^  ninya  o^vna  vhk'  p^di  nivtD  ynnn  pa^ino  onn  mamo  nivDi  on^i^x; 
la^ai)  htr)^^2  onpo  o^a^Di  h^-w^'  ^n:>  onwoa  ix^k'^i  d^k^:  inb^^i  bw^B'^a 

nixK'oi  pon  D^oan  lyaoK^  ynoDO  d^ok^i  ma  t6^  Dn^niK'j  D^tnioij^Di  .... 
\>m'  H^  p  ^y  ,Ka^  sSa  B'^k  hk^.^d  DnroD  o^oan  invdo  D^i^yan  ^^na  Dnnwp 

KiDD  ipr  K-»ip  ^JK  vfjy  miDH  Dan  f^ai  ona  panon  ^a  laio 
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it  is  that  leaven  of  the  modern  spirit!  He  is  still  different 
from  the  Gentile;  he  knows  it.  But  somehow  he  no  longer 
exults  in  it,  feels  even  daily  more  annoyed  at  it.  In  a  word, 
he  is  fully  in  the  throes  of  the  great  passion  for  assimilation. 
His  casuists  facetiously  tell  him  DTK  NH^  nh)V^  "To  the  world 
be   a  man,^^   "inoa  D^DK'  K"i^     "your   religion   keep   to   yourself!" 

And  poor  Israel,  that  high-strung  visionary,  who  never  did  a 
thing  in  cold  blood,  went  into  this  thing  called  assimilation 
with  the  same  intensity  and  fine  frenzy,  with  which  at  one  time 
he  steered  the  diametrically  opposite  course.  How  like  himself 
in  this  mad  attempt  of  becoming  unlike  himself!  But  this 
playing  with  fire  was  a  dangerous  game.  A  religion  one  is  no 
longer  proud  of;  a  religion  one  must  keep  in  strict  privacy,  gets 
soon  to  be  felt  as  an  unwelcome  burden  and  is  discarded.  The 
apostasy  en  masse,  of  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  the  price  Israel  had  to  pay  for  the  fatal  Mendelssohnian 
error  of  combining  AufJcldrung  with  Orthodoxy.  Many,  of 
course,  did  not  go  quite  to  that  length,  but  remaining  technically 
within  the  fold,  are  daily  swelling  the  great  tide  of  Jewish  in- 
differentists,  our  so-called  Race-Jews.  Intermarriage  with  Chris- 
tians, in  these  ranks,  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  For  what 
is  there  to  prevent  it?  The  temporary  shyness  and  strangeness, 
which  centuries  of  alienation  could  not  fail  to  produce,  usually 
disappear  after  a  generation  or  two,  and  then  the  road  is  wide 
open  to  the  complete  merging  of  the  minority  into  the  majority. 
But  this  contingent,  much  as  we  may  regret  the  fact,  is  really 
not  properly  within  our  consideration.  Our  problem  lies  nearer 
home.  Will  Reform  Judaism,  without  receding  an  inch  from 
its  advanced  position  as  a  liberal,  progressive  religion,  evolve 
enough  positive  elements  of  an  intense  Jewish  religious  con- 
sciousness, to  feel  itself  distinct  from  all  the  other  forms  of 
religious  liberalism,  constantly  given  off  by  Christianity?  If 
so,  then  the  apparent  rapprochement  of  the  liberal  wings  of 
the  synagogue  and  the  church  can  possess  no  serious  significance 
and  furnish  cause  for  neither  exultation  nor  regret.     For,  the 
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moment  mere  liberal  negativism  gives  place  to  affirmation,  then 
all  that  is  distinct,  and  unique,  and  elemental,  on  either  side, 
must  come  to  the  surface,  and,  with  all  the  mutual  good-will  ' 
in  the  world,  the  two  camps  will  remain  apart.  "I  am  still  I 
and  thou  art  thou."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  fate  should  decree 
that  this  should  not  happen,  or  should  we  regard  it  as  a  con- 
summation by  no  means  devoutly  to  be  wished  (which  attitude 
of  ours  will  be  no  inconsiderable  factor  in  that  decree  of  fate), 
then  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  outside  of  pure  mathematics,  you 
will  make  an  asymptote  constantly  approach  a  curve  without 
them  eventually  coinciding,  or,  in  plain  English,  how  you  will 
keep  two  contiguous  social  groups  apart,  that  speak,  think,  act, 
feel  and  finally  pray,  alike. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  question  of  intermarriage  today  re- 
solves itself  into  the  question  of  our  conception  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  Eeform  Judaism;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  theoretical 
aspect  of  the  question  of  intermarriage  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. *  The  declaration  of  the  Napoleonic  Sanhedrin  on  our 
*  subject  need  not  detain  us  longer  than  to  say,  that  it  is  a 
plain  subterfuge;  pardonable,  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances, 
but  a  subterfuge  nevertheless.  They  say  in  their  French  text 
that  "civil  marriages  between  Jews  and  Christians  are'  civilly 
obligatory  and  valid,  though  not  susceptible  of  being  invested 
with  religious  forms.     While  in  the   Hebrew   paraphrase  which 

accompanied  the  answers,^®  they  say     ])^}^^n    p   Kinc^  ^a   ^y  p|K 

j^DDin    pKnnp    ViTK'     I    will    not    offend    you    by    trying    to 

prove  to  you  that  the  Hebrew  clause,  which  is  an  unqualified 
denial  of  connubium  between  the  parties,  is  the  very  negation 
of  the  statement  in  the  French  text  that  the  marriage  is  obliga- 
tory and  valid.  There  is  no  refuge  even  in  the  qualifying 
adverb  '^civilement/'  for  the  Talmud  knows  of  no  other  than 
civil  validity.  Well,  it  will  probably  do  little  good  at  this  late 
day  to  condemn  those  good  people,  who  no  doubt  meant  well. 

28  Quoted  by  Einhorn  in  the  Jewish  Times,  1876,  No.  48,  p.  10. 
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Indeed,  if  France  was  well  worth  a  mass*  to  Henry  IV,  Jewish 
emancipation  may  equally  have  been  well   worth   a  subterfuge. 

But  this  subtle  shift  has  more  than  a  moral  side  to  it;  it 
has  a  historic  significance  of  no  small  import.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  a  representative  body  of  orthodox  Jewish  authorities 
put  themselves  on  record  that  they  dare  not  indorse  a  Talmudic 
position  in  the  face  .of  the  great  world.  Though  they  still  be- 
lieve it,  since  they  whisper  it,  as  it  were,  among  their  cronies, 
in  unmistakable  Hebrew,  they  dare  not  .bluntly  say,  that  a 
Jewish  man  living  with  a  Christian  woman  lives  out  of  wedlock 
and  that  the  children  from  that  union  are  not  his.  .  .  .  This 
significant  "phenomenon  is  henceforth  the  abiding  trait  in  all 
subsequent  pronouncements  on  the  question  of  intermarriage — I 
mean  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  radical  attitude  of  the 
Talmud.  The  most  strenuous  opponents  of  intermarriage  do 
not  think  for  a  moment  of  denying  validity  to  a  nuptial  union 
between  Jew  and  Christian.  The  most  they  do  is  to  ask  to  be 
excused  from  officiating  at  a  function  which  they  disapprove 
of.  What  a  significant  change  of  front  from  a  question  as  to 
the  recognition  of  connuhiwm  and  the  legitimacy  of  children, 
to  that  whether  a  clergyman  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  present 
and  pronounce  a  ceremonial  benediction!  Exactly  as  if  a  great 
controversial  battle  had  been  fought  and  the  radicals  won  the 
day.  And  yet  you  know  that  nothing  of  the  kind  happened. 
The  battle  had  been  won  before  the  first  shot  had  been  fired; 
and  the  laurels   are  all  due  to   the   logic  of   History. 

The  discussions  which  take  place  on  this  subject  throughout 
the  century  are  all  on  this  milder  plane,  I  will  frankly  admit  that 
they  do  not  make  interesting  reading.  The  radical  Braun- 
schweig Conference  ratifies  in  undignified  haste  the  answer  given 
by  the  orthodox  French  Sanhedrin,  without  so  much  as  taking 
the  trouble  to  have  before  them  the  original  document.  The 
other  conferences,  conservative  all,  are  all  so  mild,  and  hesitat- 
ing, and  apologetic,  in  their  disapproval  of  intermarriage,  that 
you  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  Samson^s  parents  protesting 
against  their  son^s  wish  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  Philistine 
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and  then  going  to  the  wedding.  Your  modern  rabbi  has  too 
much  of  sweetness  and  light  to  make  a  very  sturdy  opponent. 
"The  native  hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied  o^er  by  the  pale  cast 
of  thought." 

Thus  Ludwig  Philippson  disapproves  of  intermarriage  and  yet 
feels  himself  forced  to  grant  that  "it  is  certainly  our  duty  to 
widen  the  sway  of  tolerance,  so  that  it  may  rule  over  all  classes 
of  individuals,  however  they  may  differ  in  regard  to  creed  and 
religious  life.  .  .  .  Therefore,  little  as  any  true  friend  of 
religion  and  humanity  could  wish  that  religion  should  stand  be- 
tween those  who  sincerely  love  and  cling  to  each  other;  deeply 
as  it  must  pain  him  to  grieve  such  persons,  still  from  the 
standpoint  of  religion,  he  can  not  but  disapprove  of  mixed  mar- 
riage."^® Somehow  you  catch  yourself  wondering  whether  the 
enlightened  Eabbi  does  not  protest   too  much. 

Geiger  disapproves  of  intermarriage.  But  he  begins  by  saying 
that  "the  marriage  between  a  Jew  and  Christian,  when  con- 
cluded in  a  legal  manner  (by  civil  authorities  only),  is  by  no 
means  without  moral  worth,  and  religion,  even  from  its  stand- 
point, can  not  deny  the  validity  of  such  marriage."^® 

Dr.  Aub  disapproves  of  intermarriage.  But  he  starts  by 
telling  us  "that  according  to  some  Biblical  and  even  some  rab- 
binical utterances,  the  marriage  between  Jews  and  Christians 
might  be  declared  as  sanctioned.  Such  intermarriages  already 
occurred  as  early  as  the  Middle  Ages,  until  interdicted  by  the 
Church."^^  I  can  imagine  an  impatient  couple,  candidates  for 
such  a  disapproved  marriage,  say  to  these  rabbis:  "We  thank 
you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  and  encouraging  words  we  heard 
so  far.  We  are  too  impatient  to  stay  and  hear  more,  but  we 
are  sure  that  whatever  else  you  may  find  to  say,  can  not  really 
matter  much  after  what  you  have  already  said — and  that  is 
quite  enough.     As  long  as  we  shall  after  marriage  remain  within 


29  Israelitische  Religionslehre,  Leipzig,   1865,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  250. 

30  Referate  fiber  die  der  ersten  Israel.    Synode  iiberreichten  AntrUge,  pp. 

187,  188. 

31  Ibid  p.   193. 
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the   Law,    within   morality,    and    even    within   the    sanction    of 
Bible  and  Talmud,  what  more  can  we  want?'^ 

In  this  country  the  tone  on  both  sides  is  considerably  sturdier. 
The  clarion  notes  of  David  Einhom  about  intermarriage  being 
the  coffin  nail  of  the  small  Jewish  race  are  well  known.  I  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  give  you  some  specimens  of  the  controversy 
between  him  and  Samuel  Hirsch,  an  opponent  worthy  of  his 
steel,  from  which  you  might  have  seen  the  warm  earnestness, 
the  fine  erudition,  the  brilliant  fencing  of  both  combatants. 
But  this  paper  is  already  too  long  and  the  time  is  limited.  I 
must  therefore  proceed  to  sum  up. 

We   have   seen 

(1)  That  opposition  to  intermarriage  is  a  universal  phe- 
nomenon of  civilized  humanity. 

(2)  That  its  underlying  motive  is  not  distinction  of  race. 

(3)  That  races  readily  do,  and  always  did,  intermarry,  until 
no  pure  race  is  any  longer  in  existence. 

(4)  That  the  only  motive  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  con- 
tiguous human  groups  from  intermarrying  is  a  strong  sense  of 
religious  distinctiveness. 

(5)  That  intermarriage  and  a  sense  of  religious  distinctive- 
ness, other  things  being  equal,  will  .vary  inversely,  and  thus  each 
may  serve  as  a  barometer  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  other. 

Our  problem  then  merges  into  the  wider  problem  as  to  what 
ideal  we  shall  cherish  for  the  future  of  Judaism.  If  we  are 
fascinated  by  the  universalistic  ideal  of  Samuel  Hirsch,  and  hail 
with  delight  the  rapprochement  now  taking  place  between  a 
wing  of  the  Church  and  a  wing  of  the  synagogue,  as  an  earnest 
of  a  yet  greater  movement  which  will  eventually  embrace  all 
mankind,  then  we  must  indorse  his  attitude  on  intermarriage. 
For  there  is  no  halting  amid  stream.  Our  premises  make  our 
conclusion  inevitable.  If,  however,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
we  shrink  from  the  conclusion,  then  we  must  accustom  our- 
selves to  face  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose  the  ultimate  ideal 
of  Jewish  religious  distinctiveness  and  individuality,  an  ideal 
which  need  not  at  all   smack   of   reaction   or   obscurantism,   as 
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CONCILIUM  VENETICUM. 

(Hilarus  P.,  Severus  Imperator,  circa  465  Anno  Christi.) 

Canon  12. . .  .Omnes  deinceps  clerici  Judaeorum  convivia  evitent, 

nee  eos  ad  eonviviam  quisquam  exeipiat:  quia 
eum  apud  Christianos  eibis  eommunibus  non 
utantur,  indignum  est  atque  sacrilegum  eorum 
cibos  a  Christianis  sumi:  cum  ea  quae  Apostolo 
permittente  nos  sumimus  ab  illis  judicentur  im- 
munda,  ac  sic  inferiores  incipiant  esse  clerici 
quam  Judaei,  si  nos  quae  ab  illis  apponuntur 
utamur,  illi  a  nobis  oblata  contemnant. 

CANOlSr  APOSTOLICUM. 

(Circa  500  Anno  Christi.) 
Canon   63 ....  E?  tis  kXi;piko9,  rj  XaUo^  €l<r€\$rj  cis  (rwayfayr^v  'lov&itW, 

CONCILIUM  AUEELIANENSE  II. 

(Joannes  P.  II.,  Justinianus  Imperator,  Childebertus  Rex  Franoorum, 

633  Anno  Christi.) 

Canon  19. . .  .Placuit    ut    nuUus    Christianus    Judaeam,    neque 

Judaeus  Christianam  in  matrimonio  ducat  uxo- 
rem,  quia  inter  huiusmodi  personas  illicitas 
nuptias  esse  censemus.  Qui  si  commoniti  a  con- 
sortio  hoc  se  separare  distulerint,  a  communionis 
gratia  sunt  sine  dubio  submovendi. 

CONCILIUM  AVEKNENSE. 

(Agapetus  P.  I.,  Justinianus  Imperator,  Childebertus  Rex  Francorum, 

535  Anno  Christi.) 

Canon  6 Si   quis   Judaicae   pravitati   jugali   societate   con- 

jungitur,  et  seu  Christiana  Judaeo,  seu  Judaeus 
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Christianae  mulieri  camali  consortio  misceatar^ 
qaiciunque  honun  tantum  nef  as  admississe  degnos- 
citur,  a  Christianoruin  coetu  atque  convivio,  et 
a  commiuiioiie  ecclesiae,  cuius  sociatur  hostibus, 
segregetur. 


CONCILIUM  AUEELIANENSE  III. 

(Silverius  P.,  Justinianus  Imperator,  ChildebertuB  Rex   Francorum, 

538  Anno  Christi.) 

Canon  13 Christianis     quoque     omnibus     interdicimus,     ne 

Judaeorum  conjugiis  misceantur :  quod  si  fecerint, 
usque  ad  sequestrationem,  quisquis  ille  est,  com- 
munione  pellatur.  Item  Christianis  convivia  in- 
terdicimus  Judaeorum;  in  quibus  si  forte  fuisse 
probantur,  annuali  excommunicationi  pro  hujus- 
modi  contumaeia  subjacebunt. 


CONCILIUM   TOLETANUM   III. 

(Pelagius   P.   II.,   Mauricius  Imperator,   Reccaredus   Rex   Hisp., 

589  Anno  Christi.) 

Canon  14 Suggerente    Concilio,    id    gloriosissimus    dominus 

noster  Canonibus  inserendum  praecipit,  ut  Judaeis 
non  liceat  Christianas  habere  uxores  vel  con- 
cubinas,  neque  mancipia  Christiana  comparare  in 
usus  proprios:  sed  et  si  qui  filii  ex  tali  eonjugio 
nati  sunt,  assumendos  esse  ad  baptismum:  nulla 
offieia  publica  eos  opus  est  agere,  per  quae  eis 
occasio  tribuatur  poenam  Christianis  inferre.  Si 
qui  vero  Christ iani  ab  eis  Judaico  ritu  sunt 
maculati,  vel  etiam  circumcisi,  non  reddito  precio 
ad  libertatem  et  religionem  redeant  Christianam. 
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CONCILIUM   TOLETANUM   IV. 

(Honorius  P.  I.,  Heraclius  Imperator,   Sisenandus  Rex  Hisp., 

633  Anno  Christi.) 

Canon  63 Judaei  qui  Christianas  mulieres  in  conjugio  habent, 

admoneantur  ab  episcopo  civitatis  ipsius,  ut  si 
cum  eis  permanere  cupiunt,  Christiani  efficiantur. 
Quod  si  admoniti  noluerint,  separentur:  quia  non 
potest  infidelis  in  ejus  permanere  conjugio  quae 
jam  in  Christianam  -translata  est  fidem.  Filii 
autem  qui  ex  talibus  nati  exi  stunt,  fidem  atque 
conditionem  matris  sequantur.  Similiter  et  hi 
qui  procreati  sunt  de  infidelibus  mulieribus  et 
(in)fidelibus  viris,  Christianam  sequantur  religi- 
onem,  non  Judaicam  superstitionem. 


CONCILIUM  CONSTANTINOPOLITANUM. 

(Agatbo  P.,  Constantinus  Pogonatus  Imperator,  680  Anno  Christi.) 

Canon  11.  .  .  .Mi/Scts   twv  cv   UpariKcp    Tayiuvn  ^   XaiKo?  rairapa.    tS)v 

'lov&ucDV  af^vfjui  ia-OuTUi,  ^  TOiovrois  Tr/XHroiKiowr^o),  koI 
larpcias  Trap  avroiv  XafJLPav€Tit),  rj  iv  )3aXav€t<j»  TravrcXo); 
TovTots  (rvXXov€a-0(i},  €t  §€  Tt9  TovTO  Trpo^oi  iwixeLpoiriy  ci 
fir)v  KXrjpiKo^  €*rj  KaOcup€L(rOiJi)*      et  hi  Xolko^  d<^opt^co'^a). 

CONCILIUM  KOMANUM  I. 

(Zacharias  P.,  Constantinus  Copronymus  Imperator,  743  Anno  Christi.) 

Canon  10 ....  Si  quis  Christianus  filiam  suam  Judaeo  in  conjugio 

copulare  praesumpserit,  nisi  perfecte  crediderit 
Christo  et  baptizatus  fuerit;  vel  servum  aut  an- 
cillam  Judaeo  Christianus  venumdare  praesump- 
serit, et  si  vidua  Judaeum  duxerit  virum,  vel 
consentientibus  ei,  anathema  sit. 
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CONCILIUM  METENSE. 

(Stephanus  P.  V.,  Arnulphus  Rex  Gtermaniae,  Odo  Rex  Francorum, 

888  Anno  Christi.) 

Canon  7 Guntbertus   Metensis  ecclesiae  primicerius   obtulit 

libellum  proclamationis  super  Judaeos  qui  habitant 
Metis.  Quapropter  interdictum  est,  juxta  capitula 
sanctorum  patrum,  ut  nemo  Christianorum  cum 
eis  manducat  et  bibat,  vel  quidquid  comedi  aut 
potari  potest  a  Judaeis  accipiat.  Nimis  enim, 
juxta  quod  ait  Caesarius  Arelatensis  ecclesiae 
episcopus,  indignum  est  atque  sacrilegum  eorum 
cibos  a  Christianis  sumi,  cum  ea,  quibus  nos 
fruimur,  ab  iUis  judicentur  immunda,  ac  inferiores 
incipiant  esse  Christiani  quam  Judaei.  Et  omnes 
eorum  convivias  ipse,  et  sanctus  Syagrius,  Aedu- 
orum  episcopus,  cum  aliis  multis,  excommunica- 
verunt. 

CONCILIUM  VIENNENSE. 

(Clemens  P.  IV.,  Richardus  Imperator,  1267  Anno  Christi.) 

Canon  17 Si  quis  vero  Judaeus  cum  aliqua  Christiana  forni- 

cationis  vitium  deprehensus  fuerit  commississe, 
quoadusque  decem  marcas  argenti  ad  minus  pro 
emendatione  solverit,  districto  carceri  manicipetur; 
et  mulier  Christiana,  quae  tam  damnatam  coitum 
elegerit,  per  civitatem  fustigata,  de  ipsa  civitate 
sine  spe  redeundi  penitus  expellatur. 

Canon  18 ... .  Item    omnibus    Christianis    istius    provinciae    et 

civitatis  et  dioecesis  Pragensis  sub  poena  excom- 
municationis  districtius  inhibemus,  ne  Judaeos 
vel  Judaeas  ad  convivandum  recipiant,  vel  cum 
eis  bibere  aut  manducare  audeant,  gtut  etiam  cum 
ipsis    in    suis    nuptiis,    vel    neomenTis,    vel    ludis 
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saltare,  vel  tripudiare  praesumant ;  nee  Christiani 
carnes  venales,  seu  alia  cibaria  a  Judaeis  emant, 
ne  forte  Judaei  per  hoe  Christianos,  quos  hostes 
reputant,  fraudulenta  maehinatione  venenent. 

Canon  19. ..  .Christiani,   si   opus   fuerit,   per   eensuram   eeelesi- 

astieum  eompellantur  ab  eorum  [Judaeorum] 
eommereiis  abstinere.  .  .  .  Ne  praesumant  de 
fide  Catholica  cum  simplieibus  disputare,  (nee 
.  filios  et  uxores  Judaeorum  ad  fidem  Christianam 
venientium  invitos  audeant  detinere).  Nee  Chris- 
tianos  ad  Judaismum  alliciant  (aut  aliqui  ausu 
temerario  circumeidant)  :  nee  Christianos  infirmos 
visitent,  vel  eirea  ipsos  exerceant  opera  medieinae. 
Ipsos  quoque  principes  ac  judiees  eorundem  dis- 
trietius  admonemus,  ne  Judaeis  statuta  nostra 
servare  jiolentibus  alieuius  protectionis  seu  defen- 
sionis  favorem  impendant:  sed  si  aliqua  eis  a 
praelatis  eeelesiasticis  injungantur,  ea  fideliter 
exequantur,  alioquin  introitum  ecelesiae  et  eom- 
munionem  divinorum  offieiorum  sibi  noverint  in- 
terdietum. 


[ix  II 

Statistical  Data  as  far  as  to  me  accessible. 

Husband  and  wife 

Jewish  Mixed 

Prussia,                    1900 4,799  474    ' 

Berlin,                      1899 621  229 

Bavaria,                   1899 416  31 

Budapest,                 1898 1,238  146 

Vienna,                    1898 847  110 

Prague,                     1898 354  6 

New  South  Wales,  1901 786  686  were  that  year  liv- 
ing in  wedloek. 
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Central  Coxferexce  or  Aukktcax  Babbis. 


To  100  pore  Jewish 


s,  there  are  mixed 


ymt 


Copenhagen,   1880-1903 

Germany,        1901-1904 8.01 

Prussia,  1875-1879 5.37 

1880-1884 5.11 

1885-1889 5.89 

1890-1894 6.22 

1895-1899 7.91 

Berlin,  1875-1879 16.43 

1895-1899 13.07 

1904  15.10 

Bavaria,  1876-1880 2.18 

1881-1885 1.46 

1886-1890 1.84 

1891-1895 3.41 

"  1896-1900 2.97 

1903  4.18 

Hesse,  1866-1870 0.50 

1871-1880 1.82 

1881-1890 2.82 

"  1891-1900 3.06 

"  1901-1904 3.16 

Amsterdam,    1899-1901 ? 

1902-1904 

Hmigary,         1895-1903 2.98 

Budapest,        1896-1900 7.22 

''  1901-1902 7.86 

1903-1904 8.22 

In  Germany,  1901-1904,  Xo.  of  pure  Jewish 

"      mixed 

In  Prussia,  1876-1904,  No.  of  pure  Jewish 

"      mixed 


9.26 

4.46 

5.25 

6.46 

6.34 

9.04 
19.64 
21.05 
24.00 

1.68 

1.79 

2.63 

3.41 

5.87 

3.05 

0.89 
1.59 
1.90 
4.17 

2.97 
6.11 
6.98 

8.84 

marriages 
marriages 


TiyUl 

65.38 
17.27 
9.83 
16.36 
12.35 
12.56 
16.75 

36.or 

34.12 

39.10 

3.86 

3.25 

4.47 

6.82 

8.84 

7.23 

0.50 

2.71 

4.41 

4.96 

7.33 

9.45 

15.08 

5.95 

13.33 

14.84 

17.06 

.  15,635 
.  2,700 
.71,160 
.   2,700 
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In  Prussia  average  annual  No 


C(              u 

«           (( 

In  Berlin 

a            <( 

CC                 66 

u           u 

of  mixed  marriages,  1875-79 


iC 


« 


u 


(( 


u 


(( 


1895-99 
1900-04 
1875-79 
1895-99 
1898-02 
1904 


.239 
.433 
.495 
.101 
.201 
.212 
.246 


Eate   of    increase   of    intermarriages    at    Copenhagen    between 

1880  and  1903: 

Mixed 
Marriages 

1880-1890 55.17% 

1891-1900 71.03%  i 

1901-1903 89.74% 

In  Denmark  there  were  between  1873  and  1891  308  marriages, 
of  which  187  were  pure  and  121  mixed.  Hence,  percentage  of 
mixed  -=  64.74. 

Similar  conditions  prevail  in  Sweden. 
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MIXED    MARRIAGES    IN    THEIR    RELATION    TO    THE 

JEWISH   RELIGION. 

Rev.  Dr.   S.  Schulman,  New  York  City. 

No  question  is  so  important  for  the  Reform  Synagogue  as 
that  of  mixed  marriage.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Reform 
Judaism  seems  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  be  the  conception 
of  Israel  as  a  priest-people  scattered  all  over  the  world,  becom- 
ing an  integral  part  of  the  nations  in  whose  midst  it  dwells, 
looking  not  backward  to  a  restoration  to  a  political  nationality, 
with  a  re-established  Temple  and  sacrificial  cult,  but  looking 
forward  to  the  future,  when  the  world  having  become  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  Israel  will 
have  fulfilled  its  divine  mission  and  will  have  performed  the 
work  of  uniting  the  whole  human  race  in  the  worship  of  the 
one  true  God.  This  fundamental  conception  of  reform  Judaism 
implies  the  approach  of  Jew  and  non-Jew,  the  whole-souled  co- 
operation of  citizens  of  a  country  of  various  religious  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  ceremonial  and  ritual  expression  of  the  religion 
to- the  environment,  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  away  with  all  un- 
necessary walls  of  separation  between  Jews  and  their  non- 
Jewish  fellow-citizens.  It  is  therefore  a  most  urgent  question 
as  to  what  attitude  the  Reform  S}Tiagogue  shall  assume  with 
respect  to   the   practical   question   of   mixed   marriages. 

By  a  mixed  marriage,  I  understand  a  marriage  between  a  Jew 
or  Jewess,  a  son  or  daughter  of  Israel  and  a  person  not  pro- 
fessing the  Jewish  religion,  or  belonging  to  the  House  of  Israel. 
I  like  to  distinguish  the  phrase  mixed  marriage  from  intermar- 
riage. By  intermarriage,  we  understand  exactly  what  Dr. 
Kohler  in  his  article  on  Intermarriage  in  the  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia, defines  it  to  be,  a  marriage  between  persons  of  different 
races  or  tribes.  The  Synagogue,  according  to  the  law  and 
practice   which   have   been   in   vogue    for   twenty   centuries,   has 
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not  been  opposed  to  such  inter-tribal  or  inter-racial  marriage. 
It  has  been  imiformly  opposed  to  marriage  of  a  Jew  or  Jewess 
with  persons  who  profess  another  religion  and  have  not  been 
converted  to  the  Jewish  religion.  The  point  of  view,  therefore, 
from  which  I  shall  attempt  to  discuss  this  question,  is  exclu- 
sively that  of  religion.  Can  the  Jewish  religion,  even  as 
interpreted  by  Reform  Judaism,  sanction  a  mixed  marriage 
where  the  non-Jewish  party  remains  unconverted  to  the  Jewish 
religion?  And  iefore  entering  upon  the  question,  I  would 
wish  to  dispose  of  one  aspect  of  it,  which  is  usually  brought 
into  discussions  by  moderns,  but  which  does  not  belong  to  it  at 
all.  That  a  marriage  between  a  Jew  and  a  non-Jewish  person 
is  legally  valid  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  law  of  the  State 
in  which  the  Jew  dwells,  is  a  matter  of  course.  For,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  view  in  the  Talmud  which  might 
be  taken  as  considering  such  a  marriage  as  fait  accompli 
(Sanhedrin,  51a),  to  be  valid  though  not  permitted,  the  prin- 
ciple always  adhered  to  by  our  teachers  that  the  law  of  the 
State  is  binding,  will  satisfactorily  answer  the  question  of 
the  legal  validity.  Furthermore,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
distinction  laid  down  and  become  a  permanent  element  of  the 
philosophy  of  Reform  Judaism  by  Holdheim,  that  since  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  State,  that  element  in  Judaism  which 
had  to  do  with  purely  political  and  civil  matters  has  ceased  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  it.  Judaism  is  a  religion,  and  not  a 
system  of  statutes  of  an  independent  state.  Of  course,  during 
the  middle  ages,  when  the  Jews  were  separated  from  their 
fellowmen  by  artificial  walls  of  exclusion,  the  autonomy  forced 
upon  them,  perpetuated  the  existence  of  their  own  civil  law 
and  prevented  the  clear  disengagement  of  the  religious  and 
ethical  from  the  purely  political  and  civil  in  Judaism,  which 
could  only  take  place  in  a  time  when  Jews  became  completely 
dowered  in  civilized  lands,  with  political  and  civil  rights  and 
were  recognized  as  members  of  the  body  politic.  It  is  quite  true 
that  in  the  Mosaic  State,  considered  as  a  theocracy,  every  law 
was  regarded  as  of  religious  significance.     But  with  the  fall  of 
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that  State,  the  purely  jurisprudential  element  in  Judaism,  that 
which  has  reference  to  the  relations  as  to  rights  and  duties 
between  men  in  their  purely  civil  nature,  as  members  of  a  State, 
was  logically  dissociated  from  the  purely  religious  and  moral 
teaching  of  Judaism  and  from  those  symbols,  ceremonies  and 
institutions,  which  are  expressive  of  the  religious  and  moral 
teachings.  Therefore,  for  us,  Judaism  being  a  religion  only,  . 
the  law  of  the  country  is  binding.  Indeed,  religion  and  morality 
dictate  to  us  that  we,  in  a  law-abiding  spirit,  respect  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  law  under  whose  protection  we  live.  There- 
fore, when  the  "French  Sanhedrin,"  in  1807,  in  reply  to  the 
third  question  of  Napoleon,  said  that  the  Grand  Sanhedrin 
declares  "that  marriages  between  Israelites  and  Christians,  con- 
tracted in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  civil  code,  are  ob- 
ligatory and  valid,  civilly,  and  that  although  they  are  incapable 
of  being  clothed  with  religious  forms,  they  do  not  entail  any 
anathema  (or  excommunication) ;"  they,  strictly  speaking,  gave 
very  little  information.  They  were  absolutely  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  principle  Dinah  D* malchuthah  Dinah,  "The 
Law  of  the  Land  is  Law."  When  they  said  that  such  marriages 
can  not  be  clothed  in  the  forms  of  religion,  they  also  asserted 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  Judaism,  such  marriages  are 
to  be  condemned.  Their  addition  that  they  would  not  entail 
excommunication,  meant  very  little,  inasmuch  as  the  weapon 
of  excommunication  had  ceased  to  have  any  force.  But  to  a 
Jewish  mind,  the  mere  fact  that  they  could  not  be  clothed  in 
religious  forms,  was  sufficient  to  condemn  them.  And  further- 
more, when  we  consider  the  Hebrew  phrase,  which  is  given  as 
a  translation  of  the  French,  En  Kiddushin  Tofsin,  that  with 
respect  to  such  marriages,  Jewish  marriage,  Kiddushin,  is  not 
applicable,  then  anyone  who  knows  the  real  significance  of  that 
phrase,  as  a  technical  term  in  Jewish  jurisprudence,  will  im- 
mediately recognize  that  the  Sanhedrin  felt  that  such  mixed 
marriage,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Judaism,  was  forbidden. 
The  question  that  we  are  to  discuss  is  not,  do  we  recognize  a 
marriage  between  Jew  and  non-Jewess  in  accordance  with  the 
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laws  of  our  country  as  valid?  Of  course,  we  do.  As  to  the 
issue,  however,  of  such  a  marriage,  when  it  comes  to  a  Rabbi 
for  the  purposes  of  marriage  with  a  Jew  or  Jewess,  the  Rabbi 
will  have  to  be  governed  in  his  decision  by  the  requirements  of 
the  Jewish  religion.  Judaism  obeys  the  law  of  the  State,  rec- 
ognizes the  duty  of  the  Israelite  to  obey  that  law.  But  Judaism 
reserves  for  its  -own  conscience  the  right  to  speak  on  the  de- 
sirableness or  permissibleness  of  certain  matters,  from  its  own 
point  of  view,  and  to  teach  and  morally  enforce  upon  its 
adherents  its  own  decisions.  The  Rabbi  is  not  allowed  by  his 
religion  to  do  anything  against  the  laws  of  the  State,  but  he 
can  be  prevented  by  his  religion  from  doing  something  which 
the  State  gives  him  the  choice  to  do  or  not  to  do.  No  Rabbi 
is  compelled  to  solemnize  a  mixed  marriage.  It  is  exactly  for 
such  marriages  that  the  civil  magistrate  will  be  the  best  person 
to  functionate.  He  represents  the  State  and  no  church.  And 
people  who  belong  to  different  religious  communions  and  who 
still  wish  to  intermarry,  should  not  ask  a  representative  of 
their  religion  to  oflBciate,  the  ceremony  of  whose  officiating  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect.  But  they  should  seek  the  moral  validity 
and  legality  of  their  marriage  at  the  hands  of  him  who  repre- 
sents the  State  that  stands  over  and  protects  the  integrity  of 
all  religions.  In  this  paper,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  the  legal  validity  of  such  marriages.  We 
have  only  to  do  with  their  relation  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
ash  whether  they  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  Judaism. 

And  again  in  answering  this  question,  I  must  say  that  the 
Hagadic  literature,  both  with  respect  to  its  beautiful  ideals  of 
marriage  and  to  its  interpretation,  in  an  exclusively  religious 
spirit,  of  the  prohibition  against  mixed  marriages,  will  help 
us  more  than  the  Halacha.  It  is  most  remarkable  to  observe 
how  many  a  reform  theologian  of  the  nineteenth  century,  despite 
the  fact  that  in  other  respects,  he  is  radical  and  originally 
creative  in  emancipation  from  the  Halacha,  in  the  case  of  mixed 
marriage,  where  it  suits  him,  tries  to  prove  its  permissibility, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Halacha  itself.     In  my  opinion,  the 
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true  method  is  to  ask  our  own  religious  sense,  to  interpret  our 
own  religious  consciousness,  to  examine  whether  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  highest  ideal  of  marriage,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  integrity  of  Judaism  as  a  religion,  and  the  duty 
of  the  Eabbi  as  the  representative  of  such  a  religion,  mixed 
marriages  can  be  permitted.  Then,  even  if  the  Talmudic 
Halacha  gave  any  shadow  of  support  for  the  contention  for  the 
permissibility — which  it  does  not — that  would  be  no  reason  for 
us  to  follow  it,  if  we  were  convinced  that  for  our  religious  in- 
sight, such  marriage  is  inadvisable  and  injurious  to  Judaism. 
We  certainly,  as  Eeform  Jews,  have  been  acting  against  the 
Halacha  in  many  respects,  because  we  felt  that  the  Halacha, 
in  many  instances,  reflected  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
life  which  were  outgrown,  and  was  informed  by  the  spirit  of 
an  age,  dominated  by  ideas  to  which  we  can  not  subscribe. 
Why  must  we  be  slaves  of  the  Halacha?  But  the  fact  is, 
neither  the  Halacha  nor  the  Hagada,  nor  the  present  religious 
consciousness,  permits  mixed  marriages  from  the  standpoint  of 
Judaism.  I  intend,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ideal  of  mar- 
riage, of  the  integrity  of  Judaism,  of  the  function  of  the  Eabbi 
and  of  the  conversion  of  the  non-Jewish  party  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  For  I  can  not  emphasize  it  too  strongly,  nor  make 
it  too  clear,  that  the  synagogue  has  no  objection  to  people  of 
any  race  or  inherited  creed,  because  of  their  past.  What  the 
synagogue  asks  of  them  before  it  can  sanction  their  marriage 
to  the  son  or  daughter  of  Israel,  is  the  acceptance  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  Its  whole  objection,  then,  is  purely  a  religious  one. 
There  exists  at  present  an  impediment  to  marriage  between 
Jew  and  non-Jew.  When  that  impediment  is  removed  by  con- 
version, such  marriage  can  take  place.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  avoid  misunderstandings,  to  make  this  attitude  clear. 
Judaism  assumes  more  or  less  the  same  attitude  as  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  with  respect  to  this  question. 

It  can  not  be  my  province  to  go  into  an  historical  study  of 
this   question,   as   that   has    already   been   provided    for   in    the 
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learned  paper  read.  I  need  not  load  my  paper  with  many 
authorities.  I  will  simply  tell  you  that  I  have  read  up  on  the 
question  Leopold  Low,  Holdheim,  Fassel,  the  controversy  be- 
tween Hirsch  and  Einhorn,  Mielziner,  and  have  looked  up 
for  myself  the  Talmudic  and  post-Talmudie  sources,  to  which 
these  writers  refer.  In  the  main,  one  meets  with  repetition  in 
all  of  them,  without  certain  important  features  of  the  question 
being  brought  out  with  suflBcient  clearness  and  force.  The  his- 
toric part,  for  all  purposes,  is  very  clearly  and  succinctly  put, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  by  Mielziner,  in  his  Jewish  Law  of 
Marriage  and  Divorce,  in  his  modest  and  unassuming  way, 
which  was  characteristic  of  this  very  learned  man.  One  gets 
there  the  exact  statement  of  facts.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
never  was  any  serious  division  of  opinion  from  Ezra  to  our 
time,  as  to  the  prohibition  against  marriage  between  an  Israelite 
and  a  non-Israelite,  who  has  not  accepted  Israel's  religion. 
Even  a  man  like  Samuel  Hirsch  declares  himself  in  favor  of 
asking  a  Christian  woman,  who  wishes  to  enter  marriage  with 
an  Israelite,  to  be  converted  to  our  religion,  because  he  is 
influenced  by  the  Talmudic  principle,  based  on  excellent  psychol- 
ogy, and  therefore  with  religious  justification,  which  states  of 
a  mixed  marriage,  that  the  status  of  the  child  is  determined 
by  that  of  the  mother.  It  is,  therefore,  not  very  profitable  to 
load  a  paper  of  this  kind  with  a  repetition  of  authorities  and 
discussions,  which  each  one  can  find  for  himself  in  the  places 
indicated.  The  tradition  is  uniform.  The  Talmud,  the  Poskim 
and  the  Eabbis,  to  our  time,  whatever  exception  an  individual 
may  here  and  there  have  made,  were  convinced  of  the  unde- 
sirability  of  such  marriage  and  of  its  prohibition.  It  was  an 
astonishment  to  me  to  discover  that  Holdheim  had  quoted  the 
Samaglavin  incorrectly,  when  he  said  that  Moses  Mikuzzi  as- 
serted that  it  is  allowed  to  intermarry  with  all  other  nations 
outside  of  the  seven  mentioned  in  Exodus  xxxiv,  16,  and  Deuter- 
onomy vii,  3-6,  inclusive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Samaglavin 
says  in  the  Venice  edition  that  ^^all  other  nations  after  they 
are  converted"  and  that  is  the  accepted  law. 
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Now,  then,  without  any  display  of  quotations'  of  learning, 
let  us  approach  this  question  from  our  own  religious  point  of 
view.  I  would  therefore  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  ideal 
of  marriage  as  laid  down  in  the  Scripture,  would  naturally 
prohibit  such  mixed  marriages  as  are  here  discussed.  According 
to  the  spirit  of  Scripture,  and  also  to  its  letter,  in  its  opening 
chapters,  there  can  not  be  any  racial  impediment  to  marriage 
between  Jew  and  Gentile.  For  the  one  God  of  heaven  and 
earth  created  one  humanity.  His  unity  is  mirrored  in  the 
unity  of  the  race  made  in  His  image.  This  is  the  ideal.  It 
will  become  fact  when  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  His  unity 
will  be  acknowledged  by  the  whole  world,  and  therefore  His 
name  will  be  One.  Scripture  presents  all  races  as  descended 
from  one  pair.  It  therefore  excludes  any  pretensions  to  aris- 
tocracy of  blood.  It  is  not  our  business  here  to  discuss  the 
natural-historical  significance  of  such  a  statement.  It  is  our 
business  to  understand  its  religious  significance,  and  with  re- 
spect to  this,  there  can  be  no  question.  Our  sages  understood 
it  when  they  said,  that  the  most  important  sentence  in  the 
Bible  is  "This  is  the  Book  of  the  generations  of  man.^*  There- 
fore, there  is  in  principle,  no  objection  to  inter-racial  marriage. 
What  objection  exists,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
and  Talmud  and  post-Talmudic  literature,  inheres  in  the  facts 
of  life  which  do  not  square  with  the  ideal.  Humanity  breaks 
up  into  a  multiplicity  of  races  and  creeds,  and  therefore  all 
opposition  to  intermarriage  with  other  races,  as  given  in  Script- 
ure, is  deliberately  based  upon  the  reasons  clearly  expressed  in 
Exodus  and  Deuteronomy,  lest  such  marriage  turn-  away  the 
son  or  daughter  of  Israel  from  the  true 'religion.  And  we  hold 
that  Rabbi  Simeon,  who  in  the  Talmud  (Kiddushin,  68b) 
interprets  the  phrase  in  Deuteronomy,  "lest  he  turn  away,"  to 
include  all  non-Jews  that  may  turn  away  Jews  from  a  perfect 
loyalty  to  their  Judaism,  and  thus  undermine  the  faith,  was  a 
sound  exegete,  nay,  he  was  a  good  Reform  Jew.  For,  if  I 
understand  tlie  philosophy  of  Reform  Judaism  at  all,  it  has  to 
do  with  the  spirit  of  the  Tliorah,  more  even  than  with  the  letter. 
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and  it  does  have  much  to  say  about  general  principles  as  con- 
trasted with  special  embodiment  of  those  principles  in  concrete 
rules.  And  it  is  certainly  a  great  surprise  to  me  that  the  re- 
formers who  favor  mixed  marriage,  rather  clutch  at  the  letter 
of  the  Halacha  and  lose  sight  of  the  spirit.  Rabbi  Simeon  was 
correct.  The  Thorah  naturally  speaks  according  to  contempo- 
raneous conditions,  but  if  we  want  to  be  guided  by  it,  we 
must  listen  to  the  spirit  that  is  in  it.  All  prohibitions,  there- 
fore, in  the  Thorah,  are  in  the  nature  of  provisions  meeting 
conditions  which  have  temporarily  broken  the  unity  of  humanity. 
The  religious  ground  is  always  the  dominant  one  for  exclu- 
sion of  mixed  marriage.  The  Hagada  shows  it  in  various 
ways,  in  a  striking  way,  when  it  makes  Isaac  dissatisfied 
with  the  marriages  of  Esau  because  he  was  T"y  t^^^o  ^y  I'^DpD  (Ber. 
Rabbah,  65,  3),  "sensitive  to  the  defilement  of  the  idolatry'^ 
which  Esau  brought  into  the  house.  The  Hagada  also  shows 
the  tendency  to  make  all  gentiles  who  are  represented  in  Script- 
ure as  having  married  Israelites,  as  having  been  converted.  It 
thus  makes  Ruth  the  typical  proselyte.  You  may  say  that  it 
projects  its  own  views  backwards,  but  it  certainly  is  true  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Thorah  in  doing  so.  It  identifies  the  Kushite 
woman  whom  Moses  married,  and  of  whom  we  recently  heard 
so  much,  with  Zipporah.  Perhaps  it  knows  about  the  identity 
as  much  as  we  do.  However,  we  can  leave  to  Moses  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  his  help-meet  was  in  spirit  with  him.  Cer- 
tainly of  Zipporah  it  is  said,  in  the  well-known  passage,  that 
she  saw  to  it  that  the  condition  of  the  covenant  was  fulfilled 
with  respect  to  her  son.  In  a  word,  the  tendency  of  the  Hagada 
is  to  put  the  prohibition  entirely  upon  religious  grounds.  That 
is  by  no  means  an  accident.  The  Hagada  is  not  alone  thus 
the  spokesman  of  the  deep  moral  and  religious  impulses  of  the 
synagogue  as  an  ecclesiastical  organization.  And  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  well  worth  noting  that  Ezra  complains  of  mixed 
marriage  and  uses  the  phrase  "holy  seed,"  not  even  the  phrase 
"seed  of  Abraham,  my  friend,"  as  the  second  Isaiah  said,  not 
"seed  of  Israel,"  but  "holy  seed,"  thus  importing  into  physical 
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Israel  a  religious  and  theological  term.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  also  that  in  giving  the  passage  from  Deuteronomy,  I 
included  the  sixth  verse,  "for  thou  art  a  holy  people  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God/^  It  is  purely  and  simply  the  religious  character 
of  Israel  that  makes  it  opposed  to  mixed  marriages.  The 
Hagada  not  only  is  thus  expressive  of  this  tendency,  mirroring 
the  complete  conversion  of  Israel  from  a  political  nation  into 
a  holy  people,  into  a  Keneseth  Yisrael,  a  Congregation  of 
Israel.  But  the  Hagada,  also,  as  you  know,  has  the  most  beau- 
tiful sayings,  which  I  can  not  stop  here  to  quote,  but  which 
you  can  all  get  from  any  encyclopedia,  upon  the  ideal  of  Jewish 
marriage.  If  one  wants  to  know  what  marriage  amongst  the 
Jews  meant,  he  will  not  so  much  consult  the  Halacha,  but  he 
will  preeminently  go  to  the  Hagada.  Therefore,  I  conclude 
that  the  Hagada  was  guided  by  a  profoundly  true  instinct  in 
this  matter,  which  in  its  attitude  towards  mixed  marriage  and 
in  its  attitude  towards  marriage  in  general,  made  it  practically 
say  that  the  ideal  marriage  which  it  contemplates  must  have 
as  one  of  its  conditions,  harmony  and  unanimity  in  religion. 
Now  what  is  the  Jewish  view  of  ideal  marriage,  as  it  is  given 
in  Scripture?  This  is  laid  down  in  the  sentence  of  Scripture 
(Gen.  ii,  24),  "Therefore  let  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
mother,  and  let  him  cling  to  his  wife  and  let  them  become 
one.^^  To  my  mind,  there  never  has  been  spoken  a  more  beau- 
tiful sentence  with  respect  to  marriage.  A  perfect  and  ideal 
marriage  means  a  complete  unity — not  merely  a  physical  union, 
and  not  merely  a  moral  union,  but  it  means  a  spiritual  union, 
that  there  ought  to  be  nothing  of  importance,  and  certainly 
nothing  which  touches  the  deepest  and  holiest  questions  of  life, 
which  can  separate  mind  and  heart  of  man  and  woman.  There- 
fore, such  a  phrase  gives  all  the  conditions  of  an  ideal  mar- 
riage: Monogamy — marriage  between  one  man  and  one  woman, 
and  such  marriage  is  to  be  based  upon  a  union  of  hearts  in 
love,  whose  union  is  completed  in  the  perfect  marriage  of  souls. 
Such  an  ideal  is  necessary  for  the  harmony  and  the  happiness 
of   those   who   contract   the    marriage    and    for    the    consecrated 
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rearing  of  children,  which  are  the  chief  blessing  that  God  may 
bestow  upon  such  a  union.  And,  therefore,  the  Rabbis  in  the 
Halacha  had  a  correct  feeling  when  they  said  that  the  marriage 
which  Judaism  contemplates,  can  only  hold  of  people  who  are 
capacitated  for  entering  such  a  complete,  whole-souled  union. 
And  if  anyone  sought  for  an  argument  with  which  to  contradict 
Holdheim,  who  is  the  main  spokesman  for  mixed  marriages  in 
the  last  century,  all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  hold  up 
to  him  his  own  most  beautiful  and  eloquent  passage  on  what 
marriage  should  be,  given  on  page  41  of  his  Mamar  Ha'ishoth,  in 
which  he  says,  "And  the  highest  union  is  a  union  of  soul  with 
soul,  of  spirit  with  spirit,  that  they  become  one  body  and  one 
will  in  their  love  to  one  another,  and  that  there  be  peace  be- 
tween them,  that  God's  presence  dwell  in  their  midst  and  in 
their  house,  and  that  they  be  a  support  and  a  help  to  one  an- 
other, God  aiding  them  in  the  perfecting  of  themselves  in 
morality  and  fear  of  sin,  and  that  they  have  sons  and  daughters 
and  rear  them  to  the  ^Thorah,  to  the  chuppa  and  to  good  deeds,* 
in  order  that -the  people  of  God  increase  with  its  inheritance 
and  its  covenant  and  that  it  be  like  a  green  tree,  ever  pro- 
ducing fruit.'*  This  is,  indeed,  the  ideal  of  marriage  as  con- 
ceived by  Israel.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  Holdheim, 
who  is  constantly  blaming  the  Halacha  for  not  having  carried 
into  law,  the  superior  morality  and  spirituality  with  respect  to 
the  view  of  marriage  which  was  prevalent  with  the  Rabbis 
and  found  an  expression  for  itself  in  the  beautiful  bene- 
dictions ,  ni3"ia  yae^^  and  which  existed  in  the  customs  of  the 
people,  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  Holdheim  should  viti- 
ate his  own  exaltedly  moral  and  religious  view  of  marriage, 
by  making  a  new  Halacha,  and  permitting  in  practice  a  mixed 
marriage  which  could  never  realize  the  ideal.  For  there  could 
not  be  that  complete  union  of  souls  and  there  could  not  be  that 
perfect  harmony  and  unity  of  household  between  two  people 
who  hold  with  serious  conviction  different  views  of  religion. 
Holdheim,  the  practical  reformer,  was  on  the  question  of  mixed 
marriage    in    contradiction    with    Holdheim    the    interpreter    of 
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tainly  has  no  mystic  powers.  In  officiating  at  a  marriage  he 
imparts  no  sacrament.  Even  if  people  are  married  without 
him,  he  must  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view  recognize  such 
a  marriage  as  valid  and  binding.  He  has  no  judicial  powers, 
for  as  we  said  in  the  introduction,  all  juridical  functions  which 
may  have  pertained  to  the  office  of  Rabbi  in  the  past  are  done 
away  with  because  of  Reform  Judaism's  principle  of  the  com- 
plete separation  of  church  and  state.  For  that  matter,  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Halacha,  as  Holdheim  well  points 
out,  when  a  Rabbi  acts  as  a  Mesadder  Kiddushin  and  officiates,  he 
acts  at  best  as  an  expert,  but  not  as  a  judge.  The  Jewish  law,  as 
is  well  known,  allows  anyone  to  be  a  Mesadder  Kiddtishin  to 
officiate  at  a  marriage  and  regards  the  marriage  as  valid,  when 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  formula  and  con- 
ditions in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  The  Reform  Rabbi 
must  maintain  the  spirit  of  the  old  law,  making  no  hierarchical 
pretensions.  He  must  recognize  all  marriages  performed  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives,  as 
valid,  Mideavad  or  fait  accompli.  But  he  ought  to  insist  upon 
his  character  as  an  expert  in  giving  religious  marriage.  He 
will  certainly  not  perform  such  a  marriage  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Judaism  between  Jews  who  are  prohibited  from  marry- 
ing each  other  because  of  those  degrees  of  consanguinity  which 
Judaism  forbids,  even  if  a  state  law  allows  it.  His  conscience 
is  his  own  and  it  is  to  be  guided  by  the  conscience  of  Israel, 
by  the  teachings  of  Judaism.  And  so  in  the  matter  of  a  mixed 
marriage  that  is  suggested  to  him  to  be  consecrated  by  him  in 
the  name  of  Judaism,  he  certainly  ought  not  to  consent.  For 
how  can  he  solemnize  a  marriage  between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian, 
be  it  in  his  capacity  as  teacher  and  adviser  or  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Israel?  He  certainly  can  not  find  in  such  a  proposed 
union,  the  conditions,  because  of  religious  differences,  which 
would  make  for  the  ideal  unity  which  religion  is  to  safeguard. 
But  as  you  are  all  aware,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  distin- 
guish between  Christians  who  are  monotheists  and  people  of 
other   religions    with    whom    marriage    was    forbidden.      It    has 
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even  been  argued  that  in  the  moment  when  a  Christian  seeks 
marriage  with  a  Jew,  he  is  no  longer  a  true  Christian,  because 
the  true  Christian  dogma  would  necessitate  looking  upon  an 
Israelite  as  everlastingly  dammed.  Therefore,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  Christian  party  loves  the  Jew,  shows  that  his  Chris- 
tianity is  not  a  genuine  one.  But  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
great  learning  and  philosophical  insight  of  him  who  uses  such 
an  argument,  let  me  say  this  is  a  misunderstanding.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  best  to  leave  to  each  religion  its  own  inter- 
pretation of  what  it  considers  essential  dogmas.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  absurd  to  intimate  that  there  are  no  real  and  vital 
differences  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  as  religions,  suf- 
ficient to  make  mixed  marriage  between  Christian  and  Jews 
fall  under  the  category  of  such  unions  as  would  tend  possibly 
to  draw  away  the  Jewish  party  from  the  religion  of  the  fathers 
and  thus  disintegrate  Judaism,  and  certainly  above  all,  to  make 
the  religious  education  of  the  offspring  very  precarious,  and 
thus,  to  use  Holdheim's  phrase,  "prevent  the  tree  of  Judaism 
from  growing  fruit.'^  For  either  there  are  such  vital  differences 
between  Christianity  and  Judaism  or  there  are  not.  If  there 
are  not,  as  some  in  their  extreme  latitudinarian  liberalism  and 
for  the  purposes  of  ha'sty  speeches  on  liberal  platforms  seem 
to  imply,  then  why  the  perpetuation  of  the  centuried  tragedy 
of  Israel's  sufferings?  I  can  not,  in  the  form  of  a  sub-section, 
go  into  a  discussion  of  this  theme  (although  it  is  very  pertinent 
to  this  whole  matter),  and  give  an  analysis  of  the  differences 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
Judaism  emphasizes  God  and  Christianity  emphasizes  Jesus. 
We  mediate  the  religious  consciousness  through  Israel.  They, 
through  one  of  Israel's  sons.  Would  even  the  most  liberal 
Christian  today  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  of  Emerson,  who 
said,  "The  dogmas  of  the  mystic  offices  of  Christ  being  dropped 
and  he  standing  on  his  genius  as  a  moral  teacher,  it  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  the  old  emphasis  of  his  personality,  and  it 
recedes,  as  all  persons  must,  before  the  sublimity  of  the  moral 
law."     I  certainly  can  not  use  other  words  to  express  the  inner 
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radical  diflEerence  between  the  attitude  of  Judaism  and  that  of 
Christianity,  than  is  expressed  in  this  episode.  Judaism  says, 
we.  appreciate  the  influence  of  Christianity  as  a  great  moral 
and  spiritual  force  in  the  national  life  of  America,  but  even 
the  most  advanced  sect  in  the  Christian  Church,  like  the 
Unitarians,  with  whom  we  have  much  in  common,  doctrinally, 
still  differs  from  us  in  fundamental  principles.  Judaism  em- 
phasizes God  and  subordinates  all  personalities  to  Divine  law. 
If,  however,  there  be  such  a  Christian  who  assumes  the  attitude 
given  in  the  quotation  from  Emerson,  we  ask  what  shall  pre- 
vent him  from  accepting  Judaism  as  a  religion?  Certainly  not 
his  dogmas.  It  therefore  must  be  the  disinclination  to  call 
himself  an  Israelite.  Then  the  question  arises,  why  should  the 
Rabbi  consecrate  such  a  union?  Is  it  not  silently  to  undermine 
Judaism  when  you  consent  to  the  creation  of  a  home  in  which 
it  is  silently  assumed  that  theism  is  suflBcient.  And  furthermore, 
when,  for  instance.  Low  says,  vol:  III,  p.  170,  that  "the  ground 
of  prohibition  is  not  dogmatic,'^  in  arguing  against  those  who 
would  exclude  Christian  monotheists  from  the  prohibition,  "but 
that  it  is  national,^'  he  is  mistaken.  It  is  certainly  dogmatic 
in  my  opinion  and  the  dogma  is  the  election  of  Israel.  He 
who  joins  the  household  of  Israel  by  accepting  its  yoke,  becomes 
an  Israelite.  For  the  dogma  consists  in  this,  that  Israel  has 
been  elected  by  God  to  be  a  priest-people  in  the  world,  therefore 
one  may  be  born  into  the  religion  of  Israel  and  one  may  be- 
come a  member  of  the  household  of  Israel  and  a  member  of  the 
synagogue,  by  adoption.  If,  therefore,  anyone  refuses  this,  he 
indicates  his  dissent  from  the  peculiar  claim  of  Israel.  There 
is,  therefore,  considering  the  dissenter^s  history  and  past,  the 
great  danger  of  Ki  yasir,  lest  the  Jewish  party  be  turned  away 
from  loyalty  to  Judaism. 

The  arguments  that  are  made  for  the  mixed  marriage  to 
meet  the  objections  here  indicated  are  that  we  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  natural  manifestations  of  the  divine  sentiment  of 
love.  The  synagogue  ,  should  not  stand  between  two  loving 
hearts,  lest  it  justly  bring  down  upon  itself  the  condemnation 
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times  argued,  to  hold,  by  some  attachment  to  the  synagogue 
the  person  whom  you  yourself  claim  to  be  in  danger  of  drifting 
away  from  Judaism,  because  of  his  or  her  mixed  marriage?  I 
answer,  no,  it  is  not  better.  For,  in  the  first  place,  many 
who  have  consecrated  mixed  marriages,  have  admitted  that  the 
results,  with  respect  to  rearing  of  offspring,  as  based  upon 
promises,  were  disappointing,  thus  showing  that  the  permission 
of  an  exception  in  violation  of  a  principle  did  not  even  produce 
the  utilitarian  results  expected.  But  I  assert  a  religion  con- 
demns itself  to  destruction  if  it  is  always  influenced  in  practical 
matters  by  concession  and  never  stimulates  the  religious  con- 
science, and  makes  it  vigorous  by  demanding  sacrifice.  I  might 
expatiate  on  this  theme,  but  a  hint  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 
At  all  events,  the  Eabbi  can  not  give  marriage  in  the  name  of 
Judaism,  with  the  formula,  "in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
Moses  and  Israel,'^  or  as  I  say,  "in  accordance  with  the  faith 
of  Israel  and  the  law  of  God,'^  and  any  other  kind  of  mar- 
riage he  must  not  attempt  to  give,  for  if  he  does  he  lends  him- 
self to  an  empty  form,  or  what  is  worse,  to  a  deception.  He 
professes,  to  clothe  a  marriage  with  Jewish  religious  forms,  and 
he  can  not  do  so.  For  I  take  it,  that  a  Eabbi  is  not  merely  a 
tlieist,  but  a  representative  of  Israel's  religion.  You  might 
say  that  he  could  do  so  purely  in  his  civil  capacity,  but  this 
would  be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  Eabbinical  office.  It  is  true, 
in  our  country,  the  State  shows  a  courtesy  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  religions  by  permitting  them  to  perform 
a  religious  ceremony,  and,  at  the  same  time,  recognizes  such  a 
ceremony  as  binding,  from  a  civil  point  of  view,  for  it  need 
not  be  said  that  marriage,  one  of  the  fundamental  institutions 
of  civilized  society,  has  a  politico-civic,  as  well  as  an  ethico- 
religious  aspect.  Therefore,  a  minister  of  any  religion  in  this 
country,  when  performing  a  ceremony,  really  acts  in  a  two- 
fold capacity,  as  a  representative  of  the  State  for  that  particular 
function  and  as  a  representative  of  his  church.  In  accordance 
with  the  traditions  of  Judaism,  civil  marriage,  as  such,  is  by 
no   means   to   be   looked   down  upon.      For,   as   Holdheim   well 
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points  out,  the  very  essence  of  marriage  in  Judaism,  as  far  as 
its  bindingness  is  concerned,  pertains  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
conditions  of  the  civil  contract.  That  is  the  Halacha.  Even 
if  the  benedictions,  which  express  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
marriage,  were  left  out,  the  marriage,  providing  it  conform  to 
the  legal  conditions,  would  be  binding.  Therefore,  a  civil  mar- 
riage is  not  in  the  eyes  of  Judaism  as  unholy  a  thing  as  it 
may  be  in  the  eyes  of  churches  that  hold  a  sacramental  theory 
of  marriage.  A  Rabbi  will  certainly  not  allow  the  thought  to 
arise  that  a  civil  marriage,  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  is 
sufficient.  He  certainly  will  not  make  it  the  standard  govern- 
ing exclusively  his  own  Jewish  view  upon  its  desirability 
and  its  consequences.  But  a  Rabbi  acts,  when  he  performs  a 
marriage,  as  a  civil  magistrate  and  as  a  Jewish  religious  teacher. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  always  use  the  formula,  when  declaring 
man  and  woman  as  man  and  wife,  "in  accordance  with  the  rites 
and  usages  of  Judaism  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State.^^  But  it  is  one  thing  to  acknowledge  a  courtesy  and 
incidentally  to  accept  an  obligation  towards  the  State,  and  it 
is  quite  another  thing  to  utilize  such  a  courtesy  in  a  way  in 
which  it  was  not  intended.  The  Rabbi  has  no  right  to  make 
his  office  that  of  a  civil  magistrate.  He  can  only  marry  as  a 
Rabbi,  as  a  teacher  of  the  Jewish  religion.  And  he  can  only 
marry  people  who  want  their  marriage  invested  with  the  forms 
of  the  Jewish  religion.  But  this  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  office,  there  is  a  real  ethical 
question  involved  in  it.  If  according  to  Judaism,  mixed  mar- 
riage can  not  be  sanctioned,  then  it  is  almost  g'nevath  daath,  a 
deception  to  give  the  impression  of  a  religious  consecration, 
when  there  was  no  religioug  consecration  in  the  name  of  Judaism. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  the  attitude  of  the  synagogue  refusing 
mixed  marriage  would  prejudice  our  status  socially.  We  would, 
of  course,  protest,  if  the  civil  law,  as  influenced  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  would  forbid  the  marriage  between  Jews 
and  Christians.  "VVe  would  see  in  this  a  denial  of  a  free  man's 
rights,  to  which  the  Jew  is  entitled  as  well  as  any  other  citizen 
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of  the  State.  We  would  want  the  State,  with  its  civil  marriage, 
to  recognize  no  distinctions  between  creeds,  because  the  State 
is  absolutely  separated  from  the  Church.  But,  conversely,  it 
does  not  hold  good  that  the  representative  of  Judaism  should 
get  all  his  inspiration  and  information,  with  respect  to  the 
ideals  and  interests  of  the  synagogue,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  State.  If  we  refuse  mixed  marriage,  and  do  so,  as  I 
have  again  and  again,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  made  clear, 
not  on  racial  grounds,  but  on  purely  religious  grounds,  if  the 
only  impediment  to  a  marriage  between  Jew  and  non-Jew  is 
difference  of  religion,  then  no  fair-minded  person  will  be  preju- 
diced against  us,  because  every  church  has  a  right  to  safeguard 
its  integrity  and  to  prescribe  the  ideal  for  its  members,  espe- 
cially so,  if  in  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  it  casts  no  aspersion  on 
a  civil  marriage.  On  the  other  Jiand,  those  who  are  not  fair- 
minded  persons,  will  no  doubt,  warp  and  distort  the  attitude 
of  the  synagogue  as  they  do  many  other  matters  pertaining  to 
Jew  and  Judaism.  But  our  religion  has  taught  us  that  no 
weapon  forged  against  us  will  succeed  and  every  contending 
tongue  will  be  condemned.  We  will,  therefore,  say  that  we 
can  not  conceive  the  possibility,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
what  marriage  ought  to  be  and  what  the  interests  of  the  syna- 
gogue require,  of  a  Rabbi,  the  representative  of  the  synagogue, 
consecrating  such  a  marriage. 

What,  then,  remains  to  remove  the  impediment?  We  said 
that  the  only  impediment  was  the  difference  of  religion.  If 
this  impediment  be  removed,  then  Teuton,  Celt,  American, 
Englishman,  Frenchman,  Italian,  anyone  can  marry  the  person 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  As  the  accepted  law  of  the  Shulchan 
Aruch  has  it,  "all  peoples,  when  converted,  are  regarded  as 
Israelites  for  all  purposes  and  for  the  purpose  of  marriage.'^ 
It  seems  to  me  that  Abraham  Geiger,  as  quoted  by  Mielziner, 
gives  the  correct  idea:  "Religion,  then,"  he  says,  "especially 
that  religion  which  is  not  the  prevailing  one,  and  which  because 
of  being  in  the  minority,  is  always  at  some  disadvantage,  can 
not  be  fairly  blamed,  if  she  hesitates  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
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to  further  such  marriages,  if  she  prefers  under  such  circum- 
stances, rather  to  make  the  entrance  into  her  folds  less  diflBcult 
to  the  outside  party  than  otherwise,  in  the  cases  of  proselyiing, 
her  duty  would  prompt  her/'  Present  conditions  require  the 
encouragement,  not  the  discouragement  of  conversion.  Twd 
attitudes  are  possible  for  the  Rabbi,  that  of  minutely  searching 
the  past  and  that  of  hoping  for  the  future.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  motive  of  marriage  was  regarded  by  the  Halacha  as 
a  prohibitive  factor  in  the  mind  of  the  candidate  for  conversion. 
But  different  conditions  require  different  legislation.  We  would 
say,  that  if  love  draws  the  heart  to  our  faith,  it  should  not 
be  considered  a  mercenar}-  or  meretricious  motive.  Certainly, 
the  Rabbi  will  examine  carefully  the  applicant,  irrespective  of 
the  motive  which  dominates  him,  in  order  to  assure  himself 
whether  the  candidate  for  conversion  is,  considering  past  educa- 
tion, considering  present  mental  status,  sincerely  ready  to  re- 
nounce all  beliefs  that  conflict  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Judaism,  to  accept  sincerely  and  cordially,  membership  in 
the  household  of  Israel,  with  its  obligations  and  responsibilities, 
and  above  all,  solemnly  to  promise,  to  give  the  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  conversion  by  the  Jewish  religious  education 
of  eventual  offspring.  The  fitness  of  a  canditate  for  conver- 
sion must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  Rabbi  before  whom  the 
candidate  appears.  And  a  sacred  trust  it  is  indeed.  But  I 
do  not  think  lightly  of  the  promise  of  the  human  being  who, 
with  the  utmost  solemnity,  declares  himself  ready  to  join  the 
household  of  Israel.  The  ceremonial  of  conversion  ought,  in- 
deed, to  be  made  more  impressive  than  it  is  now.  The  Rabbis 
of  the  Conference  ought  to  devise  some  symbolic  acts  in  the 
synagogue,  for  such  conversion.  The  question  of  conversion 
of  proselytes  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  question  of 
mixed  marriage.  But  when  a  non-Jew  has  been  converted, 
then  every  impediment  against  such  marriage  is  removed.  And 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  mixed  marriage.  There  is  a  marriage 
between  two  children  of  the  living  God,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  members  of  the  household  of  Israel.     Let  us  recapitulate. 
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It  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  race,  but  a  question  of  religion. 
Not  intermarriage  do  we  object  to,  but  mixed  marriages 
Judaism  prohibits.  The  Synagogue  is  opposed  to  a  mixed 
marriage  because  it  does  not  realize  the  ideal  of  marriage; 
because  it  is  prejudicial  to  Judaism;  because  a  Eabbi,  as  a 
religious  functionary,  can  not  oflBciate  at  it.  The  Jewish  religion 
has  a  two-fold  aspect — its  universal  truths  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  relation  in  which  Israel,  servant  of  God,  stands  to  them. 
If  you  will,  it  has  a  universally  human  element,  an  historical 
or  racial  element.  Israel  is  a  religious  community,  into  whiqh 
one  enters  by  birth  or  by  adoption.  Some,  emphasizing .  the 
historical  or  racial  element,  would  make  entrance  more  diflRcult, 
would  logically  be  led  to  discourage  conversion.  For  example, 
the  contention  of  the  great  master,  whose  birthday  we  cele- 
brate, David  Einhom,  for  whom  I  need  not  say,  I  have  the 
utmost  reverence,  that  it  is  necessary  to  guard  jealously  the 
racial  qualities  of  the  Jew,  and  thus  to  make  impossible  what 
he  calls  "eine  Beeintrachtigung  des  jiidischen  Typus,  ohne 
welchen  wir  notwendigerweise  aufhoren  wird  zu  sein"  I  can  not 
assent  to.  Because  such  a  conception  would  not  only  prevent 
mixed  marriage,  but  logically  carried  out,  prevent  intermar- 
riage, and  is  strictly  speaking,  in  contradiction  with  Einhorn's 
own  glorious  conception  of  the  mission  of  Israel.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  emphasize  the  universal  and  religious  element  in 
Judaism  and  would  make  conversion  less  diflScult.  But  no 
one  denies  that  by  accepting  the  religion,  you  become  fully  a 
member  of  the  Household  of  Israel.  Let  then,  therefore,  con- 
version be  encouraged,  and  thus  a  love,  such  as  animated  Euth, 
will  lead  to  increase  in  number  of  those  who  profess  the  Jewish 
religion  and  are  loyal  to  Israel  as  a  people  and  to  Israel's  God. 
We  have  had  enough  of  discussion.  The  Conference  should 
take  some  action  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  which,  through 
the  moral  authority  which  it  wields,  will  influence  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  still  inclined  to  use  their  Rabbinical  office  in 
solemnizing  mixed  marriages,  which,  as  I  have  tried  to  prove, 
do  not  realize  the  ideal  of  marriage,  and  undermine  the  integrity 
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of  Judaism  as  a  religion  and  the  vitality  of  Israel  as  a 
minority,  and  which,  therefore,  are  not  in  the  province  of  a 
representative  of  Judaism  and  Israel  to  perform. 

Books  consulted: 

Holdheim  "Maamar  Haishoth'^  and  Ueber  die  Autonomie 
der  Babbinen  und  das  Princip  der  jiidischen  Ehe/* 

Leopold  Low,  Gesammelte   Schriften,  Band  III. 

Hirsch  B.  Fassel,  Das  Mosaisch-Rabbinische  Civil-Recht, 
Band  I. 

Mielziner,  Jewish  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce. 

Jewish  Times,  Vol.  I,  1870,  for  views  of  David  Einhom  and 
Samuel  Hirsch. 


Rabbi  Moses — From  the  spirit  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
accompanied  the  various  striking  sentences  of  the  previous 
speakers  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  which  is  told  of  a  good, 
pious  woman  who  listened  for  a  long  time  to  the  disquisition 
of  a  preacher  on  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  God;  and 
after  tlie  service  was  over  she  went  out  and  said,  "In  spite  of 
all  that  the  preacher  said  I  still  believe  in  God."  In  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  said,  both  from  the  historical  and  the  religious 
point  of  view,  I  feel  that  you  will  go  out  and  say:  I  still 
believe  that  mixed  marriage  is  undesirable.  If  I  take  the  stand 
to  voice  a  few  arguments  that  might  sound  as  if  I  were  taking 
a  different  position,  I  beg  you  to  feel  the  same  way  when  you 
go  out,  and  that  you  will  say,  "I  still  feel  that  mixed  marriage 
is  undesirable."  This  is  a  discussion,  and  we  ought  not  to  run 
always  in  the  same  line  of  argument.  I  believe  that  the  other 
side  ought  to  be  heard,  and  if  I  do  not  personally  belong  to 
the  other  side,  I  will  try  to  do  it  justice  first  in  regard  to 
theory,  and  then,  as  this  will  soon  resolve  itself  into  an  experi- 
ence meeting,  I  shall  state  some  personal  experiences  I  have  Kad 
during  my  ministry  in  the  Jewish  pulpit  in  America  for  the 
last   thirty-five  years.     I   see  before   me   a   few   colleagues   who 
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thirty  years  ago  fought  the  same  battle;  that  is,  they  fought 
the  battle  but  did  not  fight  it  out,  in  which  the  present  speaker 
and  the  President  of  the  Union  College,  and  Dr.  Max  Sehles- 
inger,  sitting  here  before  me,  and  others  who  have  been  called 
from  this  earth,  contributed  their  share.  I  therefore  speak  out 
of  some  experience  on  my  part,  and  do  not  view  it  merely  as  an 
academic  problem,  but  as  a  man  who  has  faced  the  world,  who 
has  experienced  much  of  it,  watched  much  of  its  sorrow,  who 
has  stood  before  bridal  couples  that  came  to  him  in  the  per- 
plexity of  their  hearts,  and  to  whom  I  could  not  come  with 
authorities  and  with  theories,  to  whom  I  could  not  offer  a 
logical  theology,  however  acceptable  that  theology  may  seem  to 
you,  but  to  whom  I  had  to  come  with  my  whole  human  heart 
and  see  what  I  could  do  in  the  perplexities  that  confronted  them. 
I  am  aware  of  the  distemper  of  the  Jewish  people  in  regard 
to  the  whole  problem.  I  have  been  told  by  some  personal,  in- 
fluential friends,  both  of  my  congregation  and  others,  that  it 
is  unwise  for  the  rabbis  to  bring  such  a  discussion  before  the 
public ;  they  fear  that  publicity  will  rob  this  question  of  its 
terror  and  that  it  will  encourage  timid-hearted  Jewish  young 
men  or  women  to  conclude  such  a  marriage,  because  they  will 
only  hear  such  argument  as  is  favorable  to  their  desire.  And, 
besides,  it  is  useless,  it  will  be  said,  for  this  question  has  been 
decided.  The  most  influential  laymen  have  spoken  emphatically 
and  are  speaking  against  any  such  marriages.  Of  course  if  an 
actual  case  should  come  before  such  an  influential  layman  for 
decision,  he  will  know  how  to  lay  down  the  law.  If  a  troubled 
fellow-Jew  should  come  to  him  and  confide  to  him  his  trouble, 
that  his  son  or  daughter  insists  on  marrying  one  outside  of  the 
fold,  he  will  say,  "You  can't  do  that;  it  is  against  the  Jewish 
law.''  Of  course  he  knows  the  Jewish  law.  I  fear  his  decision 
will  not  be  so  unerring  if  his  own  son  or  daughter  came  to 
him  and  said,  "Father,  I  want  your  consent;  I  will  marry  this 
girl" — or,  "I  will  marry  this  man.'^  What  will  he  do  then? 
He  will  not  be  so  sure  of  the  Jewish  law.  He  will  go  to  the 
Eabbi  and  ask  his  opinion,  and  if  the  Rabbi  has  a  fixed  opinion. 
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late,  that  a  man  can  remain  a  Jew  without  Judaism — ^biit  it 
is  impossible  that  Judaism  can  exist  without  the  Jew.  Now  this 
phrase  is  akin  to  the  other  phrase,  or  rather  dogma,  which  w6 
have  heard  repeatedly,  that  Israel  is  a  priestly  nation^  a  priest- 
people.  Now  it  is  argued  from  analogy  that  as  the  priest  of 
old  dared  not  contaminate  himself  by  marriage  with  others  than 
those  pointed  out  for  him — the  High  Priest  could  only  marry 
from  his  own  kindred  and  kith  and  not  from  the  common  people 
— so,  if  the  people  of  Israel  as  a  nation  is  a  priestly  nation,  they 
must  not  contaminate  their  sacred  blood  by  an  intermarriage 
or  mixed  marriage  with  those  of  a  different  race.  I  can  bring 
you  the  evidence  that  me'amov  means  "his  own  kindred,'^  at 
another  time,  if  you  will  believe  me  for  this  moment.  Now,  if 
this  is  true,  then  proselytism  would  also  have  to  be  rejected, 
because  the  proselyte  would  adulterate  the  purity  of  the  Jewish 
blood.  But  proselytes  have  always  been  accepted.  They  have 
not  always  been  the  lowest  classes;  sometimes  they  have  been 
of  the  highest  worthiness.  The  argument  of  the  exclusive  ex- 
cellence, the  superiority  of  the  Jewish  tribe,  the  Jewish  race,  if 
you  want,  although  I  dislike  that  word,  proves  too  much,  because 
if  it  were  true  that  we  are,  or  ought  to  be,  a  holy  nation,  we 
ought  not  to  admit  proselytes  under  any  conditions,  whether 
they  accept  Judaism  or  do  not  accept  Judaism.  But  you  have 
lieard  we  have  accepted  proselytes.  In  our  day  the  distinction 
between  Jew  and  non-Jew  is  not  so  much  that  of  religion  .as 
it  is  a  distinction  of  race.  At  least  from  the  outside  we  are 
taunted  that  we  are  a  peculiar  people;  and  the  animosity  is 
not  directed  against  our  religion  as  much  as  it  is  in  reference 
to  certain  racial  qualities.  The  antipathy  on  both  sides,  wher- 
ever it  exists,  is  racial  and  not  religious.  The  question  is, 
wliat  is  dearer  to  us.  The  Race  or  the  Religion?  I  hold  we 
are  a  religion  only  and  the  race  is  incidental.  Of  course,  in 
time  any  religious  fraternity  would  form  a  race,  a  people,  a 
type,  whatever  you  call  it,  but  I  wish  to  urge  that  essentially 
we  are  a  religion.  The  religion  of  Israel  has  grown  on  the 
stem  of  tlie  Jewish  people,  but  it  is  not  identical  with  it.     The 
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essential  truths  of  Israel  have  become  the  possession  of  humanity. 
To  claim  superior  virtue  on  the  strength  of  a  supposed  common 
ancestry,  is  to  mistake  cause  for  effect.  Israel  became  a  dis- 
tinguished tribe  because  his  prophets  proclaimed  those  eternal 
laws  of  faith  and  morality  which  have  become  a  blessing  to 
mankind. 

It  was  the  power  of  the  peculiar  religious  idea,  Monotheism, 
that  made  the  Jewish  nation.  It  was  the  power  of  that  idea 
that  broke  the  national  mould  when  that  mould  no  longer  held 
the  spirit.  And  this  idea  can  create  new  moulds  in  which 
this  spirit  can  find  development.  Simply  because  one  is  bom 
of  a  Jewish  mother  does  not  entitle  him,  according  to  my 
Jewish  consciousness,  to  the  privilege  of  calling  himself  a  Jew. 
Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  became  a  little  more  serious  with 
that  expression,  "The  mission  of  Israel?"  And  when  is  there 
a  time  more  appropriate?  When  is  the  opportunity  more 
auspicious  than  when  two  persons  come  before  a  rabbi  and  ask 
the  blessing  of  his  religion  to  the  covenant  of  their  hearts,  even 
if  they  belong  to  different  faiths?  And  the  one  being  nominally 
a  Christian,  says,  "I  wish  to  be  married  according  to  the  Jewish 
faith."  Then  it  is  not  for  the  rabbi  to  say,  "First  become  a 
Jew  and  then  I  will  talk  to  you,"  for  this  condition  would 
compel  the  so-called  Christian  to  become  a  hypocrite.  If  the 
rabbi  has  any  heart  he  should  say  to  that  person:  '^ou  are  to 
marry  a  Jewish  girl,"  or,  "You  are  to  marry  a  Jewish  man; 
you  are  to  marry  into  a  Jewish  family.  If  the  Jewish  parents 
accept  you,  you  become  one  of  our  religious  fraternity.  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  declare  belief  in  doctrines  which  you  may  not 
fully  understand  now,  nor  to  swear  off  thoughts  which  you  still 
hold  dear,  but  I  want  you  to  pledge  yourself  to  respect  and 
uphold  your  wife  (or  husband)  in  the  performance  of  her 
faith,  and  to  rear  your  children  in  the  religion  of  Israel."  With 
or  without  formal  conversion  such  a  person  should  be  accepted 
as  a  member  of  the  household  of  Israel,  and  the  marriage 
consecrated  by  the  rabbi. 

I  will  quote  in  support  of  my  position  from  Dr.  Fassel's  "Das 
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Mosaisch-Kabbinische  Civil-Becht/'  pg.  65,  p.  41,  who  sums  up 
the  discussions  on  intermarriage  when  he  says,  "The  question 
then  is  to  be  so  decided:  ^A  marriage  between  a  Jew  and  a 
non-Jew  who  has  acknowledged  the  absolute  unity  of  God,  is 
allowable  and  may  continue/^'  He  does  not  say  the  rabbi  shall 
perform  it,  for  this  is  a  different  question.  For  according  to 
Talmudic  law  the  rabbi  does  not  consecrate  the  marriage,  but 
the  groom  before  witnesses  says:     "Be  thou  consecrated  to  me." 

Let  me  tell  you  one  concrete  case  that  took  place  in  Chicago, 
in  my  congregation.  There  was  a  conservative  board  of  trustees 
which  was  dominated  by  a  somewhat  orthodox,  very  influential, 
pious,  God-fearing  man,  now  with  the  dead.  A  member  of 
the  congregation  whose  daughter  insisted  on  marrying  a  Gen- 
tile, came  to  her  father  and  said,  "I  will  not  marry  anyone 
but  this  man,  and  if  you  will  not  allow  me  to  converse  with 
this  young  man,  and  that  he  shall  visit  our  house,  I  will  have 
to  room  somewhere  else;  I  am  independent,  and  am  making  my 
own  living.^^  He  came  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  said,  "Gen- 
tlemen, shall  I  curse  my  daughter;  shall  I  drive  her  out  of  my 
house?"  "Oh,'^^  they  said,  "let  the  man  be  converted  to 
Judaism  first."  He  said,  ^^ould  I  permit  my  daughter  to  be 
converted  to  Christianity  if  the  other  party  demanded  it?  I 
ask  of  you,  gentlemen  of  the  board,  that  the  rabbi  be  requested 
to  perform  this  marriage  ceremony."  Love  spoke  truer  than 
theology.  It  was  a  religious  wedding;  I  did  perform  that 
marriage  ceremony,  according  to  the  spirit  of  Israel,  which  says, 
"We  have  all  one  Father;"  according  to  my  Jewish  conscience, 
which  says,  "I  can  not  drive  them  away;  I  have  to  reach  out 
my  hand  of  fellowship  to  them,"  and  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  And  what  was  the  consequence?  They  are  members 
of  the  Congregation,  and  the  rabbi  from  Chicago,  my  successor, 
will  testify  to  this  case,  if  I  will  mention  to  him  the  names. 
More  such  cases  can  be  cited. 

Let  it  not  go  forth  from  here  'either  as  law  or  as  sentiment 
that  modern  Israel,  that  Reform  Judaism,  that  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Babbis,  is  totally  opposed  to  marriage  be- 
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tween  Jew  and  Gentile.  Every  case  should  be  judged  on  its 
own  merits,  and  the  rabbi's  hand  should  not  be  tied  by  a  law 
to  that  effect. 

Note:     That  the  term    voyiO,   wherever  it  occurs  in  Scripture,  means 
"kindred,"  or  "nearest  relatives,"  is  evident  from  Genesis  xxiv,  8. 
VDV  ^S  t]Di<^1   And    he    (Abraham)     was    gathered    to    his    kindred,    not 
to  his  people  in  the  sense  of  nation.    Likewise  Gen.  xxx,  28,  and  zl,  32. 

Lev.   xxi,  1-2,  shows  clearly  that  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  priest 

are  meant.  The  construction  is:  IIKK'^  D^<  ^3  VOyS  KDtS^  t<^  fi^fiJ^ 
"He  sliall  contaminate  himself  as  regards  his  kindred  only  to  his  nearest, 
viz.,  mother,  father,  son,  daughter,  brother  and  unmarried  sister."     Sifra 

adds:      iX\'^     So   much   for   the   construction   of   the   positive   command 

by  a  negative  phrase     DK  ^3  fc<^. 

In  verse  4  VDVD  hv^  ^<Dt3^  tff?  the  reference  is  to  a  common  priest 
— shall  not  contaminate  himself  with  the  death  of  his  kinsfolk  hy  mar- 
riage— and  Ba^l  is  used  here  as  an  adverbial  noun,  in  his  capacity  as  hus- 
band. For  Baal  cannot  mean  the  high  priest,  as  even  the  common  priest 
dare  contaminate  himself  h*amo  only  as  they  are  nj<K^  The  high 
priest  is  specifically  mentioned  that  he  shall  not  contaminate  himself  at 

all:      ^^2  ^3^       The   legislator    is   explicit  as   to   what   degree  of       VDV 

he   means,    namely,      11^<K^    that    is,    mother,    father,    etc.    (note  mother 
is  mentioned  first). 

Verse  13  couples  the  injunction  of  proper  marriage  for  the  high  priest 
to  the   law  of  contamination  with  the  dead,  as  in  both  is  the  element 

)^nn^»  just  as  for  the        tsvnn    pD        the  same  prohibition  of  marriage 
is  added  in  verse  7  to  the  laws  of  contamination:   '31    n^^ni  H^T  t]^H 
In  place  of      n^T      must  have  stood  originally      m^     a  non-priestly 

woman,  whom  he  likens  to  a  n^^n  »  that  is,  a  njn3  or  a  jn3  flS 
who  has  lost  priestly  privilege — not  through  niJT  for  that  brought 
death,  but  through  some  other  cause — her  father  became  ^^m.  The 
same  refers  to  HB^^^D  HK^nJ  HK'K,  namely,  a  divorcee  of  a  priest. 
The  ^inn  )ri3  may  marry  the  widow  of  a  priest,  but  not  his  di- 
vorcee. The  high  priest,  however,  shall  marry  only  a  VDVD  Hpiria 
a  virgin  from  his  own  kindred;  neither  a  divorcee  of  a  priest,  not  even 

a   widow   of   a   priest;    that   is    the   meaning   of   putting     n^lD^t^     first: 
Neither  widow,  much  less  divorcee,  etc. 
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n^T  n^^ni      .lias  no   place  here  for   the   high   priest,  and  must  have 

originally  read  m|  n^Viai  •  Three  degrees,  or  three  classes  of  women: 
la  priestly  widow  (perhaps  of  the  last  high  priest),  2his  divorcee,  sa 
prominent  layman's  beautiful  virgin,  daughter. 

A  daughter  of  an  impoverished  priest  might  condescend  to  marry  a 
rich  common  Israelite,  but  a  non-priestly  Jewish  girl,  much  less  widow 
or  divorcee,  had  little  chance  to  marry  a  priest,  much  less  a  high  priest. 

So  Vl^yiO  n^iriD  can  mean  only  a  virgin  of  his  nearest  kindred. 

I  could  go  farther,  and  show  how  close  the  marriages  often  were  in  the 
priestly  and  royal  families  in  and  outside  of  Israel,  but  I  fear  to  detract 
from  my  argument  by  carrying  "too  far." 
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believe  that  when  children  have  learned  the  terse  statements 
about  God  and  providence  and  future  life  and  the  rest^  these 
somehow  become  equipment  for  life.  They  do  not.  The  defini- 
tions become  a  drag,  a  hindrance,  as  all  formal  instruction 
does.  The  word  will  not  save.  The  psychologic  moment  of  a 
lesson  is  not  wlien  the  child  says:  "I  know,^'  but  when  he 
says,  "I  will!" 

The   Bible  gives   us   biographies,   it   gives   family    history,    it 
gives  national  crises,  it  gives  us  messianic   dreams.     It    shows 
us   how    difficult   it    is   to    cope    with   the    realities    of    life,    it 
shows  us  nobilities  attainable  by  every  human  being,  it  portrays 
exemplars  to  emulate,  and  some  exemplars  to  ignore.     It  brings 
before  us  the  panorama  of  moral  diversities,  of  strength  and  of 
weakness.     It  puts  before  us  the  plain  facts  of  how  men   live 
on  a  high  plane  and  how  some  live  on  a  low  plane.     It  sounds 
the  depths  of  human  nature  and  it  flings  open  the  portals    of 
high  and  noble  life.     The  Bible  is  an  almost  exhaustive  account 
of  how  men  in  all  ages  and  in  all  climes  and,  under  the  equal 
conditions  of  our  common  mortality,  coped  with  moral  difficulties 
and  how  they  overcame  them  or  succumbed  to  them.     The  theo- 
logical aspect  of  the  Bible  does  not  tally  with  the  pedagogic. 
The  theological  posits    abstractions  and  final  truths,  the  peda- 
gogic sees  concrete  facts,  and  finds  life  in  the  Bible  stories  about 
the  same  as  our  life  is.     If  the  Bible  is  again  to  be  the  text- 
book of  our  religious  education,  we  must  have  the  right  conception 
of  what  significance  text-books  have  in  the  process  of  teaching. 
Theology    is    the    most    unpedagogic    viewpoint    possible.      The 
stories  of  the  Bible  are  serious  stories  of  serious  life;  they  have 
not  been  devised  to  point  either  a  creed  or  a  moral.     They  are 
repliques  of  life,  such  as  our  children,  and  all  children  in  all 
ages  must  count  with.     And  the  Bible,  of  all  Jewish  books  the 
most   Jewish,   reports   to   us   Jewish   life,   the    classical   Jewish 
problem  of  life  and  the  classically  Jewish  solution  of  our  moral 
and   religious  problem.     In   a  very   definite  sense  the  Bible   is 
to  be  appraised  not  by  the  philosopher  of  religion,  nor  by  the 
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Judaism  are  not  abstract  principles,  the  personal  note  clings 
to  them.  And  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  not  a  mass  of  dates 
and  biographic  detail;  tlie  atmosphere  of  passion,  of  suffering, 
of  ideals,  is  in  every  chapter  and  in  every  incident.  And  it  is 
in  these  that  the  educational  force  lies.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  reasoned  our  children  into  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
God.  It  is  not  enough,  and  it  is  not  even  religious  to  do  that. 
A  reasoned  God  is  no  God*  at  all.  I  trace  much  of  the  current 
lassitude  as  to  religious  interests  to  the  formal  instruction  of 
the  last  generation,  which  reasoned  about  everything.  We  must 
stop  arguing  about  religion  and  Judaism  in  our  religious  schools. 
To  tell  Jewish  children  that  there  is  a  God,  to  tell  them  what 
they  must  believe  is  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of  their  lives. 
They  are  to  be  recruited  into  the  Jewish  community,  and  their 
religion  must  be  flesh  and  blood.  As  a  matter  of  information, 
the  Bible  is  being  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The  Jewish 
school  is  not  needed  for  that.  Some  public  school  teachers  know 
how  to  tell  the  stories  of  the  Bible  with  much  more  effect  than 
our  Jewish  teachers  can.  But  the  Jew  can  tell  of  Moses  and 
Joshua  and  David  and  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  as  no 
one  else  does.  They  are  types  of  life,  types  of  Jewish  life,  types 
of  moral  and  religious  truth.  They  exemplify  what  is  attainable 
by  you  and  me.  Teachers  believe  that  there  is  a  certain 
pedagogic  content  in  the  mere  telling  of  the  stories,  that  when 
these  stories  have  been  told,  the  children  might  safely  be  let 
go,  that  then  they  have  been  fitted  out  for  Jewish  life.  Nothing 
is  farther  from  the  truth.  Stories  are  illustrations,  and  illustra- 
tions are  never  an  end  in  themselves.  They  illustrate  some- 
thing, and  exactly  this  something  is  the  real  aim.  The  children 
are  sent  to  the  religious  school  that  they  may  learn  about  life, 
about  Jewish  life,  how  to  live  according  to  our  moral  and 
religious  standards.  The  children  are  not  sent  to  school  for 
stories.  Then  again,  there  is  a  kind  of  teacher,  represented 
mostly  by  rabbinical  teachers,  who  preoccupy  the  field  of  re- 
ligious instruction  with  catechism.  They  ascribe  to  definition 
in  the  catechism  the  wonder-working  power  of  conviction.     They 
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believe  that  when  children  have  learned  the  terse  statements 
about  God  and  providence  and  future  life  and  the  rest,  these 
somehow  become  equipment  for  life.  They  do  not.  The  defini- 
tions become  a  drag,  a  hindrance,  as  all  formal  instmction 
does.  The  word  will  not  save.  The  psychologic  moment  of  a 
lesson  is  not  when  the  child  says:  "I  know,^^  but  when  he 
says,  "I  wilir 

The  Bible  gives  us  biographies,  it  gives  family  history,  it 
gives  national  crises,  it  gives  us  messianic  dreams.  It  shows 
us  how  difficult  it  is  to  cope  with  the  realities  of  life,  it 
shows  us  nobilities  attainable  by  every  human  being,  it  portrays 
exemplars  to  emulate,  and  some  exemplars  to  ignore.  It  brings 
before  us  the  panorama  of  moral  diversities,  of  strength  and  of 
weakness.  It  puts  before  us  the  plain  facts  of  how  men  live 
on  a  high  plane  and  how  some  live  on  a  low  plane.  It  sounds 
the  depths  of  human  nature  and  it  flings  open  the  portals  of 
high  and  noble  life.  The  Bible  is  an  almost  exhaustive  account 
of  how  men  in  all  ages  and  in  all  climes  and,  under  the  equal 
conditions  of  our  common  mortality,  coped  with  moral  difficulties 
and  how  they  overcame  them  or  succumbed  to  them.  The  theo- 
logical aspect  of  the  Bible  does  not  tally  with  the  pedagogic. 
The  theological  posits  abstractions  and  final  truths,  the  peda- 
gogic sees  concrete  facts,  and  finds  life  in  the  Bible  stories  about 
the  same  as  our  life  is.  If  the  Bible  is  again  to  be  the  text- 
book of  our  religious  education,  we  must  have  the  right  conception 
of  what  significance  text-books  have  in  the  process  of  teaching. 
Theology  is  the  most  unpedagogic  viewpoint  possible.  The 
stories  of  the  Bible  are  serious  stories  of  serious  life;  they  have 
not  been  devised  to  point  either  a  creed  or  a  moral.  They  are 
repliques  of  life,  such  as  our  children,  and  all  children  in  all 
ages  must  count  with.  And  the  Bible,  of  all  Jewish  books  the 
most  Jewish,  reports  to  us  Jewish  life,  the  classical  Jewish 
problem  of  life  and  the  classically  Jewish  solution  of  our  moral 
and  religious  problem.  In  a  very  definite  sense  the  Bible  is 
to  1)0  appraised  not  by  the  philosopher  of  religion,  nor  by  the 
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dogmatist  of  a  faith,  but  by  the  teacher.  The  ultimate  verdict 
as  to  truth  is  rendered  by  him  who  teaches  life. 

So  far  the  teacher  of  any  faith,  who  has  a  real  sense  of  life, 
will  share  the  point  of  view  with  us.  Only  that  the  non-Jew 
will  declare  that  all  education  aims  at  religious  effect,  and  that 
therefore  the  specifically  Jewish  phase  of  influence  is  a  household 
affair  of  our  own.  That  may  be  so.  Surely  so,  for  as  long 
as  no  existing  denomination  has  committed  itself  quite  so 
frankly  as  we  to  the  sanctity  and  the  sovereignty  of  hliman 
nature.  Besides,  we  believe  that  the  world  is  not  yet  quite  so 
emancipated  as  impulsive  radicals  think.  The  Jew  had  some- 
thing specific  to  do,  or,  at  any  rate,  there  is  still  good  reason 
why  he  should  cultivate  his  own  moral  values.  We  can  not  yet 
trust  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  This  spirit  of  the  times  is  vague 
and  shifting  and  whimsical.  The  church-sense  is  not  yet  the 
religious  sense,  and  the  Jew  is  still  outside  of  the  S3nnpathies  and 
sometimes  outside  of  the  justice  of  the  Christian  world.  And, 
however  that  may  be,  the  Jew  is  conscious  of  this  one  fact  (he 
may  be  wrong,  but  he  believes  it),  that  his  religious  genius  and 
his  moral  genius  are  needed.  And,  finally,  be  that  too  as  it 
may,  the  Jew  feels  that  he  needs  for  himself  today  the  moral 
fibre  of  his  ancestry.  And  so  we  cultivate  our  home-grown 
virtues  and  hope  that  they  will  do  for  us  what  they  have  done 
for  our  fathers,  make  us  good  to  ourselves  and  a  benefit  to  the 
world.  But  for  this,  the  average  instruction  will  not  do. 
Firstly,  because  it  does  not  go  deep  enough,  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause much  that  passes  for  information  as  to  religious  truth 
and  history  is  wrong,  consciously  wrong  as  in  church  histories, 
and  unconsciously  in  the  current  feeling  as  to  Jew  and  Judaism. 
Secular  instruction  teaches  the  Bible  and  religion  often  to  the 
injury  and  the  insult  of  the  Jew.  From  these  we  must  protect  at 
least  our  children. 

We  hear  it  said  that  the  Bible  is  the  common  property  of 
the  world.  Nothing  is  more  misleading  than  that.  If  any- 
where, just  into  understanding  of  the  Bible  the  world  has  put 
all  its  prejudices  and  surely  all  its  prejudices  against  the  Jew. 
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The  Jew  can  not  take  the  world's  judgment  of  the  Bible.  No- 
wliere  is  antisemitism  so  rampant  and  so  insidious.  If  there 
were  no  other  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  Jewish  Sunday 
Schools,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  that  we  must  meet 
falsehoods  which  insinuate  themselves  into  Jewish  childhood  from 
literature,  public  opinion  and  dominant  sectarianism.  Every- 
body is  free  to  tell  our  story  and  everybody  is  free  to  abuse  it 
for  holy  and  for  unholy  reasons.  Our  children  are  perplexed 
and  do  not  know  whether  we  take  ourselves  seriously;  they 
slip  into  the  prevailing  misunderstandings,  and  take  the  Christian 
world  at  its  word  and  us  at  our  silence.  This  is  the  most 
pathetic  fact  of  our  day;  this  allowing  our  patrimony  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  our  enemies.  This  has  gone  so  far  that  our  chil- 
dren must  have  recourse,  when  they  do  want  to  study  Jewish 
literature  and  Jewish  history,  to  Christian  books  and  Christian 
authorities.  I  know  of  nothing  sadder  than  this.  Think  of 
the  great  wrong  we  thus  abet.  We  authorize  the  calumnies 
about  ourselves.  This  must  stop.  We  want  Jewish  teachers 
who  should  tell  the  truth.  We  want  the  truth  about  ourselves, 
told  in  sympathy  and  told  with  pride.  We  want  our  children 
to  know  the  real  facts  of  the  Jewish  tragedy. 

The  religious  school  has  a  duty  to  correct  in  the  mind  of  the 
Jewish  child  the  confusion  as  well  as  the  errors  which  ages  of 
polemics  and  intolerance  have  heaped  up.  That  is  a  sufficient 
cause  to  enlist  the  interest  and  the  co-operation  of  every  self- 
respecting  and  thoughtful  Jew.  The  surprise  is  not  that  we 
tell  our  children  the  threadbare  stories  of  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  and  Moses  and  so  on,  but  the  surprise  is  that  we  do 
not  put  more  intensity  into  the  telling,  as  a  people  that  feels 
the  great  wrong  done  to  its  sacred  tradition.  But  by  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  teacher  should  take  his  pupils  into  his  confi- 
dence, or  that  he  should  give  free  rein  to  criticism.  Even  more 
than  the  truth  as  to  our  story  and  tradition,  we  need  the  truth 
as  to  our  character.  And  not  merely  a  vindication  from  asper- 
sions, but  the  truth  within  ourselves,  so  that  the  old  classical 
life  of  the  Jew  live  up  again  in  the  children  of  today.     That 
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would  be  the  truth  worth  the  vindication  and  a  vindication  worth 
the  truth.  We  do  not  want  to  turn  the  Jewish  school  into  an 
arena  for  the  fighting  out  of  the  old  fight,  which,  like  the  hydra, 
will  forever  have  a  thousand  unkillable  heads.  But  we  do  want 
the  blossoming  up  of  the  religious  genius,  a  revival  of  the  priestly 
life,  a  resurrection  of  the  Jewish  spirit.  I  warn  g^gainst  dis- 
cussions and  criticisms  in  the  Jewish  school,  and  I  plead  for 
taking  up  the  more  needed  work  of  training.  If  the  world 
misunderstands  us,  the  best  correction  we  can  give  is,  not  a 
literary  campaign,  not  a  scholastic  wrangle,  not  the  old  quarrel, 
but  this — let  us  raise  a  moral  generation,  a  Judaism  sound  and 
healthy  in  body  and  soul,  a  virile  race,  a  people  strong  in  virtue 
and  sure  and  clean  in  character,  a  people  at  one  with  its  fathers 
in  moral  truth.  It  is  the  school  that  must  save  and  vindicate 
us.  The  story  of  Jewish  martyrdom  and  of  Jewish  heroism  and 
the  story  of  Jewish  home  life  means  this  and  nothing  besides. 
Every  cause  has  had  its  martyrs  and  its  heroes,  but  the  Jewish 
martyrs  are  not  mere  evidences. of  what  is  a  high  reach  under 
great  excitements.  They  are  types  of  life,  types  of  the  resource- 
fulness of  the  Jewish  morality.  They  are  not  abnormal  in  the 
story  of  Jewish  passion ;  they  are  normal ;  they  are  likely  to  occur 
again,  and  every  Jewish  child  should  be  so  trained  that  such 
virtues  should  seem  matters  of  course.  And  unless  our  religious 
pedagogy  allows  for  that  sort  of  morality,  it  has  no  right  to  be. 
The  commonplace  virtues  the  public  schools  inculcate.  The 
practicable  virtues  are  very  easily  acquired  and  every  common 
avenue  of  infiuences,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  the  modern 
life,  makes  for  civic  and  social  correctness.  We  want  Jewish 
virtue  if  we  want  any.  We  want  sane  virtue,  and  we  want  high 
virtue,  and  our  children  shall  stand  out  in  the  modern  world 
by  the  sovereignty  of  the  moral  genius.  That  is  a  great  demand 
but  not  an  impossible  one.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  an  untra- 
ditional  one. 

The  aim  of  the  religious  school  is  to  establish  right  habits 
of  living.  And  the  aim  of  the  Jewish  school  is  to  establish 
habits  of  the  Jewish  way  of  living.     The  Jewish  school  should 
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We  fri:Ht  conitmct  li«e  naoral  lar  of  tae  Jewish  cr.fld.  as  the 
p^i&Ii/::  ichorA  can  not  and  w<xild  not,  if  it  eiKiLi.  Tbae  is  a 
flavor  in  Jevfeh  moTalitj.  a  moral  nmq^enesg  in  Jewish  char- 
ac^r^  which  ba^  made  il§  staunch  and  inTiscfble  and  that  we 
ma%i  preserre.  It  is  not  enough  for  Jewish  children  to  be 
hon^t,  Tli^ij  most  be  honest  for  high  leas^^ns.  ETenthing 
d^^id.%  on  the  whj  and  the  whereioTe,  Oar  prophets  and  the 
laUrf  Jewish  ethical  teachers  did  not  teach  mere  emde  hon^U^, 
but  a  refined,  a  religions  honesty,  a  sacred  itonestr,  as  it  were. 
^IhfU  «>jall  re  be,  for  holv  am  I,  the  Lord  Totir  God.''  We  haTe 
a  moral  mission,  we  have  an  obligation  to  represent  the  highest 
reach  of  ethics,  high  in  conception  and  high  in  performance. 
1'iie  Biblical  stories  signalize  that.  Thev  have  no  sacramental 
cfiaracter,  as  they  have  in  Christian  theology.  The  stories  have 
an  educational,  a  disciplinary  meaning.  We  tell  the  stories 
because  of  their  human  truthfulness.  And  we  tell  them  hecanse 
we  feel  that  the  child-soul  has  a  natural  sympathy  for  them. 
The  Bible  is  the  best  text-book  of  religion,  because  of  the 
human  truths  that  lie  in  it.  The  biblical  stories  do  not  pre- 
figure life;  they  are  life,  the  very  life  we  find  so  hard  and  per- 
plexing. And  every  man  and  woman  in  the  stories  is  a  type 
such  as  we  may  come  across  any  day  and  anywhere,  some  such 
strength,  some  such  weakness.  Moses  is  regarded  by  the  historian 
as  an  administrative  genius,  but  for  the  teacher  he  is  human, 
and  very  much  like  the  men  who  pass  by  the  schoolhouse.  I 
marvel  at  the  lack  of  insight  of  some  teachers  who  persist  in 
driving  home  the  details  of  the  Mosaic  story,  and  fail  to  bring 
out  tlie  personality.  Children  hunger  for  heroes,  and  teachers 
give  tliom  dates  and  geography.  Jewish  tradition  is  not  a  mass 
of  biblical  archaeology,  it  is  not  a  mass  of  customs,  it  is  not  a 
mass  of  doctrines.  It  is  not  merely  reminiscent.  Our  tradition 
iH  living  force.  Tradition  is  a  fact  of  the  soul,  or  it  is  nothing. 
In  theological  days  we  talked  much  of  tradition,  and  we  meant 
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books  and  solemn  days  and  pedantic  observances.  But  tradition 
today  mean  living  instincts.  A  book-Judaism  is  not  Judaism, 
and  a  book-morality  is  no  morality.  A  religious  school  in  which 
Judaism  is  treated  as  originally  alien  to  the  soul  is  already  at 
the  start  untrue.  Judaism  is  not  a  creed  we  must  learn  and 
accede  to.  It  is  an  aim,  which  our  healthy  instincts  endeavor 
to  attain. 

But  there  is  the  purely  educational,  or  shall  I  say  the  technical 
side  of  our  subject.  The  life  and  the  instincts  of  the  child  are 
different  from  those  of  the  adult.  The  school  deals  with  form- 
ing characters,  not  with  complete  ones.  The  school  efforts  must 
conform  to  child-character  and  not  ignore  it.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  knew  of  nothing  else  than  adult  religion.  We  know 
now  that  the  child,  too,  has  religion,  its  religion,  and  that  it 
has  phases  of  religious  growth.  Some  teachers  in  our  religious 
schools  still  operate  on  the  plan  of  old  time  adult  religiousness. 
They  impute  adult  notions  and  adult  capacities  to  the  child; 
they  do  not  know  how  nature  works.  According  to  these  notions 
of  the  older  religious  psychology  it  is  easy  to  draw  up  a  course 
of  study.  .  Just  so  much  must  be  taught  from  Creation  to  the 
Exile,  in  so  many  classes.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  sections  of 
the  historic  material,  for  the  first  class  from  Adam  to  Abraham, 
for  the  second  from  Abraham  through  Jacob,  for  the  third  the 
rest  of  the  story  to  David  and  so  one,  period  by  period  for  the 
respective  classes.  The  material  was  the  important  matter,  and 
the  children  were  subjected  to  it.  Nowadays  we  listen  to  the 
pulse-beats  of  growth.  We  know  that  the  child  first  lives  in  a 
world  of  fancy.  Or  that,  from  another  point  of  view,  it  first 
lives  in  an  environment  of  the  family.  The  child  has  a  great 
moral  problem  in  adjusting  itself  to  home  and  family.  Slowly 
the  child  grows  out  of  the  small  world  of  its  kindred  into  the 
larger  and  more  complex  world,  in  which  strangers  have  a 
part,  and  the  relations  become  wider  and  more  numerous.  And 
thus  the  child  becomes  the  standard  of  the  course  of  study,  and 
the  subject  matter  becomes  adjusted  to  it  and  to  its  progressive 
stages  of  growth.     It  seemed  formerly  as  if  the  child  existed 
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for  the  sake  of  the  gchool.  Bnt  the  truth  is,  the  school  exists 
for  the  child.  Each  one  of  the  moral  instincts  which  go  into 
that  bundle  of  reactions  which  we  call  character,  passes  through 
a  process,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  we  should  be 
rery  much  off  the  line  of  real  human  nature,  if  we  should  fail 
to  see  that. 

The  child^s  God  belief  passes  through  stages  of  growth;  the 
child's  sense  of  justice  has  a  history;  the  child's  respect  for  law 
has  a  history;  the  child's  sense  for  mine  and  thine  passes  from 
the  crude  appropriation  stage  to  discriminating  sense  which 
respects  what  belong  to  another  even  in  his  absence.  So  also 
sympathy,  obedience,  and  all  the  qualities  which  unfold  in  the 
course  of  life.  The  modem  teacher  knows  that  the.  worship  of 
the  heroic  sets  in  at  a  certain  epoch  of  childhood,  not  sooner  and 
not  later  than  when  the  child  has  become  conscious  of  powers 
slumbering  in  him  and  feels  them  awake.  He  knows  that 
admiration  and  loyalty  come  at  well-marked  periods  of  life  and 
that  then  it  is  the  opportunity  of  the  teacher  to  refine  and 
deepen  the  natural  instincts  which  declare  themselves  thus.  The 
course  of  study  must  consult  these  natural  streams  of  growth. 
It  is  absurd  how  some  schools  force  subjects  upon  children 
against  the  grain  of  their  growth.  Here  a  reform  must  set  in. 
For  the  present  practice  is  not  only  confusion,  but  also  violence, 
confusion  of  pedagogic  effort  and  violence  to  the  holy  rights  of 
child-life.  And  as  to  Jewish  childhood  as  well,  there  must  be  more 
discrimination.  Aside  from  the  child-epochs,  which,  of  course, 
Jewish  children  have  equally  with  all  childhood,  there  is  in  ad- 
dition a  Jewish  phase  due^  no  doubt,  to  the  subtle  influence  of 
Jewish  history.  For,  as  the  evolution  of  the  child-life  recapitu- 
lates human  evolution,  so  Jewish  history  also,  on  its  part,  is 
recapitulated  in  the  Jewish  child.  I  can  not  follow  out  this 
thought  here  and  now.  The  Jewish  teacher  should  scent  this 
distinctive  quality  of  Jewish  childhood  and  this  specific  strain 
in  the  development  of  the  child-life  among  Jews.  For  my  part, 
my  investigations  into  the  subject  lead  me  to  posit  the  following : 

The  first  stage  of  growth  in  Jewish  childhood  is  marked  by 
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family  morality;  the  second  by  personal  relations.  The  third 
opens  contact  with  fellowship.  The  fourth  is  typified  by  a 
struggle  toward  law,  while  the  fifth,  passing  out  of  law  as  en- 
forced by  society  and  conditions,  chooses  the  higher  kind  of 
authority,  higher  from  the  point  of  view  of  ethics,  the  law  of 
the  free  self.  In  the  sixth,  the  character  widens  the  scope  of 
interests  and  enters  upon  co-operation,  while  the  last,  stepping 
into  the  open  world  of  adult  life,  has  cast  forth  wide  circles  of 
relation  and  interest,  becoming  a  conscious  member  of  the  com- 
munity. I  find  also  that  the  Bible  from  this  point  of  view  of 
progressive  moral  growth  receives  a  wonderful  endorsement. 
There  is  no  truer  book  of  pedagogy  than  the  Bible. 

At  first  we  have  the  account  of  three  patriarchal  families,  com- 
porting with  the  family  instincts  of  childhood.  Next  we  have 
personalities,  Joseph,  Moses,  the  historic  parallel  to  the  boy  who 
begins  to  feel  that  he  can  do  things.  And  then  how  ancient 
Israel  struggles  out  of  moral  chaos  into  order  and  the  rule  of 
law,  almost  as  the  average  child  works  out  its  moral  life- 
problem  by  the  alternation  of  rebellion  and  conformity.  Till, 
as  in  the  story  of  Israel,  under  the  stress  and  storm  of  exile 
and  under  the  whip  of  prophetic  idealism,  the  Jewish  people 
has  learned  the  hard  but  useful  lesson  of  self-control.  And  what 
is  the  medieval  period  but  a  time  of  discipline  for  co-operation 
and  of  the  saving  of  moral  energy,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  frittered  away,  and  finally  the  Judaism  of  the  modem 
day,  what  else  is  it  for  the  teacher,  but  a  time  of  adjustment, 
of  moral  adjustment  for  larger  kinship,  for  more  universalistic 
life!  The  Bible  gives  us  an  epitome  of  the  moral  history  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  later  Jewish  history  completes  the  great 
historic  discipline.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  this  much,  at  any 
rate,  is  fixed  in  the  matter  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  religious 
school,  as  for  that  of  the  public  school,  the  subject  matter  taught 
must  consult  the  moral  condition  of  the  pupil  who  is  to  be  taught. 
It  will  not  do  any  more  to  cut  the  subject  into  bits  and  parcel 
these  put  in  the  order  of  the  cuttings.  There  is  a  higher  law 
than  that  of  theology,  and  that  is  the  law  of  child-growth.    That 
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comes  out  of  the  hand  of  nature,  which  the  other  had  better 
consult  and  respect. 

Again,  the  law  of  child  nature  demands  that  the  education 
of  the  child  should  be  a  unit.  It  will  not  do,  it  is  a  contradiction, 
of  one  of  the  principles  of  education,  to  break  up  the  moral 
Hfe  of  the  child  into  parts.  That  the  religious  school  was  out- 
side of  the  general  educational  influence,  that  the  religious  train- 
ing was  a  side  issue,  was  one  of  the  first  serious  mistakes.  All 
the  parts  of  educational  efforts  must  be  homogeneous,  or  else 
the  lack  of  organization  will  do  mischief.  I  know  it  is  difficult 
to  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  has  been  made  between  the  public 
school  and  the  religious  school,  but  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can  to  compensate  for  the  break.  One  of  the  absolute  needs  for 
this  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  Sunday-School  runs  parallel  with  the 
public  school.  The  educational  life  of  the  child,  all  through 
its  successive  class-stages,  should  be  of  one  piece.  Teachers  in 
the  Sabbath- Schools  should  be  familiar  with  what  their  Sunday 
pupils  do  during  the  week.  And  the  course  of  study  in  the 
Sunday- School  should  comport  with  that  which  the  children 
have  in  the  public  school.  This  I  urge  for  the  sake  of  the  unity 
of  the  child-life  and  the  unity  of  pedagogic  influence,  and  I 
urge  it  also  because  as  Jews  we  have  so  much  corrective  work 
to  do,  and  it  is  opportune  while  the  children  are  being  im- 
pregnated with  anti-Jewish  information,  that  we  come  to  the 
rescue  of  truth  and  of  Judaism. 

My  thesis,  accordingly,  is  that  if  teaching  is  in  our  day  the 
only  means  we  have  for  securing  the  continuity  of  Judaism 
and  of  Jewish  life,  it  behooves  us  to  give  to  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  to  the  aims  of  teaching  ampler  thought  and  wider 
opportunities.  The  religious  school  is  recognized  as  an  essen- 
tial agency  for  life,  and  we  should  make  it  effective  by  every 
means  at  our  command.  We  are  in  an  epoch  of  transition. 
Till  now  we  were  under  the  constellation  of  the  sermon  and 
the  prayerbook.  We  are  now  coming  into  the  constellation  of 
the  school.  And  the  present  epoch  is  better.  The  sermon  could 
edify,  but  it  could  not  construct.     Reform  has  at  most  made 
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worship  more  tolerable,  possibly  also  more  desirable.  But  reform 
could  not  make  morality  more  ideal,  nor  character  more  sounder. 
But  the  religious  school  has  a  great  opportunity.  It  may  con- 
struct a  better  Judaism  because  it  can  train  better  Jews.  In 
this  most  effective  reform  there  can  be  no  division;  there  can 
be  no  parties;  in  the  cause  of  education  we  can  unite  and  work 
together.  The  new  cause  of  the  religious  school  will  usher  in 
a  fine  period  of  co-operation.  The  orthodox  and  the  reformer 
have  equal  obligations  and  an  equal  opportunity.  No  one  is 
quite  so  free  as  is  the  teacher,  say  the  Eabbis.  Talmud  Thora 
above  aU,  they  declared. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  ETHICS. 
Rabbi  Nathan  Krass,  Rochester^  .N.  Y. 

Tlie  object  of  this  review  is  to  give  a  statement  concerning 
the  books  on  Jewish  ethics  that  are  available  for  Sabbath-School 
purposes.  I  must  say,  by  way  of  preface,  that  this  task  was 
assigned  to  me  very  recently  and  that  I  got  together  this  review 
under  considerable  pressure.  This  stack  of  books  you  see  was 
gent  to  me  by  the  Bloch  Publishing  Co.,  and  I  have  gone  through 
these  books  very  carefully,  and  shall  give  you  my  impression 
of  them.  I  feel  like  the  prosecuting  attorney  who  is.  up  in  the 
courtroom  for  the  condemnation  of  his  particular  friend. 

In  general,  I  may  say  concerning  these  books,  that  I  do  not 
find  them  exclusively  devoted  to  Jewish  ethics,  though  they 
contain  some  chapters  on  that  subject.  They  are  not  by  any 
xneans  ideal  or  even  always  first  class.  The  authors  of  a  great 
many  of  these  books  are  personal  friends  of  mine,  and  what  I 
have  to  say  this  morning  is  uttered  without  malice  and  purely 
in  the  interest  of  science  and  truth.  I  wish  to  state,  in  the 
first  place,  as  far  as  the  composition  of  these  books  is  concerned, 
that  the  authors,  perhaps,  under  the  influence  of  Germanic 
philology,  have  not  given  sufficient  care  to  correct  English  sen- 
tences. In  other  words,  the  language  is  not  particularly  choice 
or  good.  Furthermore,  the  contents  have  not  been  jotted  or 
written  or  composed  with  sufficient  accuracy.  There  are  a  number 
of  ^^lapsus  calami.^^  For  instance,  in  one  of  the  pamphlets,  as  a 
friend  pointed  out  to  me,  there  is  a  statement  regarding  Pass- 
over to  the  effect  that  the  first  and  last  days  are  the  holy  days, 
and  the  other  days  are  ordinary  week  days,  ignoring  the  inter- 
vening Sabbath.  Again,  these  books  contain  a  large  amount 
of  matter  that  does  not  refer  to  Jewish  morals  at  all. 

The  first  book  I  hold  here  is  "Young  Israelis  Guide,^^  by  Rabbi 
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Bernard  M.  Kaplan.  This,  according  to  the  foreword,  is  not  a 
guide  in  Jewish  ethics;  it  is  a  compilation  of  prayers  and  a 
record  of  fast  days,  and  states,  for  instance,  that  the  fast  of 
Esther  is  a  fast  day  kept  by  pious  Jews.  As  we  do  not  keep 
it  we  are  not  pious  Jews,  is  the  inevitable  inference. 

"A  Sabbath- School  Companion  for  Jewish  Children,"  by  Kabbi 
Adolph  Guttmacher.  This  contains  in  a  brief  form  what  the 
Bible  is,  the  Apocrypha,  the  Talmud,  the  Jewish  faith,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Dietary  Laws,  etc.  This,  according 
to  the  author,  is  a  guide,  not  a  book  in  Jewish  ethics. 

"IsraeFs  Eeligion,  a  Catechism  for  Sabbath  Schools,''  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Goldammer,  Ph.  D.  In  the  preface  the  author  says  this 
book  is  intended  for  children  between  ten  and  twelve  years  of 
age.  The  book  touches  on  almost  every  law,  purpose  and  prin- 
ciple embraced  by  religion.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  question 
and  answer  method,  because  it  is  too  mechanical. 

Then  there  is  another  book,  "A  Brief  Manual  regarding  the 
Jewish  Faith  and  Life,"  by  Rudolph  Grossman,  which  consists 
largely  of  the  Jewish  calendar,  the  names  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  a  few  prayers,  etc.  It  is  not  a  book  we  can  get  very 
much  from  in  the  line  of  ethics. 

We  come  to  Isaac  M.  Wise's  catechism.  In  that  book  there 
are  only  twenty  pages  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Jewish 
ethics.  These  deal  largely  with  the  duties  of  man.  Since  most 
of  you  are  familiar  with  thig  book  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
through  it. 

Like  it  is  Dr.  Kohler's  book,  "Guide  for  Instruction  in  Juda- 
ism." Both  Wise's  and  Kohler's  books  have  been  used  by  rabbis 
with  discrimination  with  their  confirmation  classes.  It  is  a 
different  thing  when  these  books  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Sunday-School  teachers.  In  Dr.  Kohler's  book  only  chapter  3, 
forty-seven  pages,  deals  with  what  we  would  call  Jewish  ethics. 

I  have  another  volume,  N.  F.  Josephs'  "Israel's  Faith."  A 
good  deal  is  spiritualized  or  sublimated  theology,  perhaps  useful 
of  its  kind;  only  one  chapter  deals  with  the  moral  duties  and 
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one  with  the  social  duties.     It  does  not  propound  its  view  from 
the  standpoint  of  modem  Judaism.  * 

I  still  have  another  volume  to  review,  that  is  by  Greenstone, 
"The  Religion  of  Israel.^^  The  chapter  on  ethical  laws  contains 
twenty-three  pages.  The  dietary  laws  receive  religious  emphasis, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  di£ferentiate  between  the  moral  value  of  an 
ethical  law  and  a  ceremonial  law. 

• 

This  is  Friedlander's  thin  book,  an  emaciated  form  of  his 
thicker  volume.  This  abridged  form  is  perhaps  useful  for  those 
who  can  not  go  to  sources  and  want  to  look  up  what  a  term 
like  kashruth  means.  I  do  not  think  they  have  to  go  to 
this  book  to  learn  what  the  love  of  our  fellowman  means.  The 
book  is  written  from  the  orthodox  point  of  view,  and  therefore 
it  is  unavailable  for  use  in  our  Sabbath- Schools. 

So  when  we  sift  all  the  books  sent  me  for  review  down  to 
the  bottom — they  all  have  bottoms — they  are  not  so  very  pro- 
found— they  are  all  unavailable  as  text-books  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  for  the  teaching  of  ethics  in  our  Sunday- Schools,  with 
the  exception  of  Drs.  Kohler^s  and  Wise's  books,  which  are 
useful   as  helps   in   confirmation   classes   taught-  by  the   Rabbis. 

I  come  to  the  last  book  before  me,  that  of  Dr.  Ejrauskopf  and 
Dr.  Berkowitz.  I  have  found  out  that  this  book  has  been  dis- 
carded in  Dr.  Krauskopfs  Sun  day- School.  If  it  were  valuable 
he  would  have  used  it  in  his  own  school.  It  consists  largely 
of  a  series  of  sentences  strung  together  in  a  more  or  less  uniform 
way  as  to  Bible  ethics.  For  instance,  "Say  nothing  against  your 
neighbor  unless  you  can  say  something  that  is  good;  never  flat- 
ter," and  quotations.  I  tried  it  in  my  own  Sabbath- School.  It 
is  not  useful  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher.  It  is  a  text-book  full 
of  texts,  not  a  text-book  in  the  sense  of  a  guide  book  in  the 
Sunday- School. 

I  know  something  can  be  said  in  favor  of  these  books.  I  hope 
the  attorneys  for  the  defense  will  say  it.  I  have  looked  into 
these  books  with  considerable  care.  Up  to  date  we  have  not, 
from  the  modern  point  of  view,  a  text-book  in  ethics  which  is 
available  for  the   Sabbath- School.     This  brings  up  the   all   im- 
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portant  question:  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  text  book  in  Jewish 
ethics?  Is  it  not  perhaps  better  that  the  lesson  of  Jewish  ethics 
be  taught  by  the  indirect  method  rather  than  by  the  direct  way? 
I  remember  in  an  examination  in  ethics  at  the  university,  some 
students  cheated,  which  goes  to  prove  that  an  intellectual  con- 
ception of  what  ethics  is  and  a  willful  acceptance  of  what  ethics 
is  are  two  distinct  things.  I  may  know  what  is  right  and  not 
do  it.  The  object  of  the  Sunday-School  is  training  the  will, 
making  boys  and  girls  ethical  unconsciously,  teaching  them 
the  ethics  of  Judaism  indirectly  and  without  too  much  obvious- 
ness. 

Rabbi  Berhotvitz — Eabbi  Krass  had  but  little  time  for  the 
preparation  of  his  paper,  and  as  a  consequence  I  was  unable  to 
be  informed  of  its  nature  in  advance,  so  that  I  am  only  prepared 
in  that  degree  in  which  you  are  all  prepared,  having  listened  to 
what  he  has  had  to  say  and  made  up  your  mind  in  regard 
to  it.  For  myself  I  wish  to  confess  Dvn  n^aiD  ^:n  ^«iDn  n« 
"Today  I  remember  the  sins  of  my  youth;"  for  having  just 
passed  out  of  the  College  doors  I  spent  a  vacation  with  Dr. 
Krauskopf  in  compiling  ^TBible  Ethics."  WeU,  though  that 
book  has  now  been  discarded  in  my  own  school,  as  well  as  in  his, 
I  believe,  in  all  sincerety  and  earnestness  that  it  had  justified 
itself.  All  these  books,  which  have  been  found  inadequate  for 
our  use,  demonstrate  the  groping  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  been  seeking  for  some  satisfactory  solution  of  our  problem. 
I  find  myself  in  accord  with  Eabbi  Krass^s  view.  He  suggested 
that  we  would  do  better  without  text  books,  to  teach  Jewish 
ethics  eflfectively.  There  are  two  methods  of  teaching,  the  direct 
and  indirect.  These  text-books  represent  an  effort  to  teach 
ethics  by  a  direct  method — to  embody  in  definite  statements 
the  duties  of  life  and  principles  of  conduct.  The  indirect  method 
is  the  instruction  in  ethics  which  we  receive  without  text-books 
in  all  the  walks  of  life,  from  birth  to  death.  It  is  in  this  way 
our  characters  are  formed,  rather  than  from  text-books. 

The  main  issue  before  us  is.  How  are  we  to  differentiate  ethics 
in  general  from  Jewish  ethics  in  particular?     The  function  of 
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the  religions  schools  which  we  control  mnst  be  clearly  defined 
in  order  that  we  mav  nnderstand  what  that  is  with  which  we 
wonld  have  onr  children  familiar  and  bv  which  we  wonld  have 
their  characters  formed.    All  the  ethics  possible  shonld  be  taught 
in  the  public  school;  but  the  distinct  function  of  the  religioiis 
school,  whatever  the  religion,  is  to  make  the  children  learn  the 
grounds  of  morality.    We  stand  out  against  sectarian  instruction 
in  secular  schools  because  we  do  not  wish  to  have  our  children 
taught  by  others  what  are  the  grounds   of  ethics.     That   is   a 
privilege  we  reserve  to  ourselves,  for  we  have  our  own  distinc- 
tive Jewish  sanctions  of  morality  and  modes  of  impressing  them. 
What  is  it  that  distinguishes  our  Jewish  morality?     I  believe, 
as  the  outgrowth  of  our  long  history,  we  have  a  certain  founda- 
tion of  morality  which  is  our  own.    We  have  no  mere  utilitarian 
teaching — be  honest  because  it  is  the  best  policy.     We  have  no 
mere  speculative  philosophical  basis  for  right  doing.     We  have 
no   infallible  pope.     We   have  no   infallible  book.     We   do   not 
declare  the  Bible  to   be   inspired  literally  in  every  word.     We 
have  nevertheless  authority  for  our  morals.     It  lies  in  the  reve- 
lations of  righteousness  in  the  events  of  our  great  history  and 
in  the  lives  of  our  prophets,  mart\Ts,  heroes  and  sages.     It  is 
the  crystallization  of  our  Jewish  ethics  into  actual  institutes  of 
life,  like  our  great  festivals,  each  an  inspiring  instrumentality 
for  moral  instruction.     When  we  teach  the  Passover  and  make 
the  child  take  part  in   its   observance,  that   vitalizes  the  great 
principles  of  freedom,  of  justice  and  a  host  of  other  principles 
of  ethics.     Make  the  Jewish  life  real  to  our  children,  not  some- 
thing far  away;  make  it  something  to  be  lived  now  and  here  and 
you  will  inspire  the  child  with  love  and  devotion  to  principle. 
In  this  the  text-books  have  failed.     It  is  the  living  personality  of 
parent,  teacher  or  friend  whose  enthusiasm  and  example  alone 
can  make  the  teaching  effective. 
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OUR  BIBLICAL  HISTORIES. 
Rabbi  Joseph  S.  Kornfeld,  Columbus,  0. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1890,  at  the  first  annual  convention 
of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  held  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  examine 
all  the  then  existing  Biblical  histories  with  the  view  to  recom- 
mending such  as  in  their  judgment  were  most  serviceable  as 
text-books  in  our  religious  schools.  At  the  same  meeting  Dr. 
E.  Schreiber  read  a  paper  on  "How  to  Teach  Biblical  History," 
the  substance  of  which  he  summed  up  in  a  resolution  "That  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  appoint  a  committee 
to  publish  a  Biblical  history  on  the  basis  of  Biblical  science." 
The  aforementioned  committee  having  been  appointed  before 
Dr.  Schreiber  presented  his  views,  on  the  subject,  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  know  whether  they,  too,  regarded  Biblical  science 
the  determining  factor  in  the  selection  of  a  text-book.  Nor 
does  it  matter  very  much  what  they  thought,  as  they  never  re- 
ported. That  the  Conference  had  not  taken  any  further  action 
indicates  either  that  they  did  not  deem  this  matter  very  urgent 
or  that  they  were  confident  that  in  the  struggle  for  existencj^ 
the  fittest  would  survive.  In  view  of  the  earnestness  with  which 
this  body  has  studied  every  problem  of  Jewish  interest,  tlie  latter 
presumption  is  more  fair  and  plausible. 

That  the  question  of  a  text-book  on  Bible  history  is  one  of 
utmost  importance  has  long  since  been  recognized.  In  "Die 
Jiidische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wissenschaft  und  Leben"  in  1875,  in 
a  review  of  Richard  Wagner^s  "Das  Judenthum  in  der  Schule," 
the  immortal  Geiger  says,  "Und  hier  miissen  auch  wir  offen 
gestehen,  dass  hier  ein  wunder  Fleck  auch  fiir  die  Bek^nner  des 
Judenthums  ist.  Denn  es  bleibt  immer  bedenklich,  wenn  in 
die  Kindesseele  nicht  bloss  kritisch  sehr  Bestandetes  als  Thatsaclie, 


Mf(*r\i^t  w^H^jj,  fur  die  die  hocriste  Vererimng  Terlangt  wind- 
Aij/rh  lf:h  \^keniif;  m\(:u  ^zj^,T  oriDe  Scheo  zur  Ansicht.  dass 
d/ff  \UiUtrru:\ii  in  der  bibli/jCfjffn  Ge«chichte  aueh  fur  die  Kinder- 
ir<;ll  uriU^r  den  ^fwlfin  einer  sehr  wesentliehen  Umgestaltimg, 
ti$iUtf,uiVu:h  fiftr  Be^rhrinkung  im  In^ialt  nnd  Umfang.  bedarf, 
(Isuan  die  ii/itmuffre  Hekannt^rliaft  mit  derselben  dem  Zeitpnnkt 
^niwierer  l^jife  voHiefialten  bleiF^en,  zu  welchem  dann  aueh  alsbald 
zij   einer   unU;fangeneren    Auffa^gung   angeleitet   werden   kann.^ 

However  we  may  differ  from  Geiger  as  to  the  pedagogical 
mtuudutrHH  of  eliminating  from  our  text-books  the  weaknesses  of 
our  Bible  \iiinHiH,  we  can  not  but  recognize,  even  more  fully  than 
he  c^iuld,  the  need  of  a  Bible  histf^r}-  written  on  the  basis  of 
binir^rical  HcUttWM — if  not  necessarily  "on  the  basis  of  Biblical 
ikjienee,"  By  Bible  hiHtory  we  understand  the  history  of  Israel 
in  Bibb;  timen,  juHt  as  by  post-Biblical  history  we  mean  the 
hintory  of  Inrafjl  after  Bible  times.  And  in  this  critical  age  it 
JM  hardly  U>  Ixs  expe(;k*(l  that  Bible  history  will  be  exempted 
fronj  tlioH(j  UmiM  by  which  the  value  of  all  other  histories  is 
meaMured. 

Whatever  othcjr  (iritcria  history  may  have,  the  one  universally 
a(!(;eple(l  is  that  th(!  material  dealt  with  should  be  facts.  In 
the  words  of  IVofcsssor  Hinsdale,  "The  staple  or  subject  matter 
of  hisl^)ry  is  facts."  Of  course,  facts  are  not  all  of  the  same 
kind.  "TlH»n»  are,"  says  (iuizot,  "moral,  hidden  facts  which  are 
not  l(»HH  real  than  battles,  wars  and  the  public  acts  of  govern- 
mont.  B(widim  those  individual  facts,  each  of  which  has  its 
proper  nil  mo,  tluin'  are  others  of  a  general  nature,  without  a 
name,  of  wliioh  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  happened  in 
Huch  a  y(»ar  or  on  sucli  a  day,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
oonflno  within  any  prooiso  limits,  but  which  are  just  as  much 
farts  as  I  ho  battlos  and  public  acts  of  which  we  have  spoken.'* 
Thai  a  Hiblo  historv  nooossarily  abounds  in  facts  of  this  kind 
dooH  nnl  Ihoroforo  detract  from  its  wortli  and  dignitv  as  historv. 
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But  when  it  places  the  hall-mark  of  Truth  on  miracles,  myths 
and  legends  by  declaring  them  to  be  the  word  and  work  of  God, 
then  it  forfeits  its  claim  to  the  title  of  history,  even  in  its 
broadest  connotation.  And  even  that  part  of  its  contents  which, 
had  it  stood  by  itself  would  never  be  doubted,  when  linked  with 
stories  whose  mythical  nature  is  beyond  question  can  not  but 
suffer  from  this  sinister  association.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment was  shown  at  the  last  Conference  of  the  Ohio  Jewish 
Eeligious  Education  Association  when  a  young  woman  of  no 
mean  attainments,  a  teacher  of-  exceptional  ability  and  large 
experience  in  charge  of  a  Sabbath- School  in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
appealed  to  the  rabbis  to  point  out  to  the  teachers  which  parts 
of  the  Bible  history  are  to  be  taught  as  historical  and  which  as 
being  merely  mythical.  That  this  ambiguity  exists  in  all  our 
text-books  no  one  who  has  read  them  will  attempt  to  gainsay. 
Nor  will  it  be  removed  until  we  realize  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  Bible  and  Bible  history.  Until  then  we  shall 
have  deformed  Bibles  but  no  Bible  histories. 

The  Bible  is  a  philosophy  of  history,  whereas  Bible  history 
is  a  history  based  on  Biblical  records  or  data,  and,  of  course, 
where  they  cease  it  ends.  That  the  Bible  writer  believed  that 
he  was  dealing  exclusively  with  facts  is  no  doubt  true.  Yet 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  connection  concerned  him  more  than 
the  action.  The  essential  thing  in  the  Bible  is  the  theory  of 
the  universe  it  furnishes,  viz.,  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  the 
Divine.  This  is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  Biblical  contents  derives  its  value  not  from  its  historicity 
but  from  the  emphasis  it  places  on  this  sublime  truth.  Accord- 
ingly the  miracle,  far  from  being  an  element  of  weakness,  is 
the  very  thing  that  gives  majesty  to  the  Bible;  since  it  pro- 
claims, as  nothing  else  could,  the  reign  of  spiritual  law  in 
the  natural  world.  But  this  same  miracle,  unless  recorded  merely 
as  an  expression  of  a  belief  in  a  spiritual  power  superior  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  manifestly  out  of  place  in  a  history.  The  Bible, 
therefore,  whether  paraphrased  or  abridged,  may  not  be  used  a& 
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importance  can  not  be  questioned.  To  quote  S.  M.  Dubnow, 
"In  our  days  when  the  liberal,  movements  leavening  the  whole 
of  mankind,  if  they  have  not  completely  shattered  the  religious 
consciousness,  have  at  least,  in  an  important  section  of  Jewry 
effected  a  change  in  its  form;  when  abrupt  differences  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  questions "  of  faith  and  cult  are  asserting  their 
presence;  and  traditional  Judaism  developed  in  historical  se- 
quence is  proving  powerless  to  hold  together  the  diverse  factors 
of  the  national  organism — in  these  days  the  keystone  of  national 
unity  seems  to  be  the  historical  consciousness."  While  we  may 
not  accept  the  implications  of  some  particular  words  used  by 
the  author,  we  can  not  but  endorse  his  statement  as  a 
whole.  The  best,  if  not  the  only,  way  to  avert  the  danger 
of  assimilation  that  threatens  our  children  is  to  acquaint  them 
with  that  Israel  has  done  and  not  so  much  what  was  done  for 
Israel.  Everywhere  they  hear  of  the  contributions  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  of  the  blessings  of  Christian  civilization  and,  unless 
they  acquire  an  equally  high,  if  not  higher,  regard  for  what 
Israel  has  given  to  the  world,  they  can  never  be  truly  proud  of 
their  heritage.  A  history  that  will  counteract  these  disinter- 
grating  influences  should  be  a  marvelous  but  not  a  miraculous 
account  of  Israel.  It  should  be  a  record,  not  of  divine  interven- 
tion, but  of  the  development  of  the  spiritual  within  Israel  as 
natural  as  was  the  development  of  the  distinctive  genius  of  other 
nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

An  examination  of  the  Biblical  histories,  quite  generally  used 
in  our  religious  schools,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  their 
inadequacy  to  accomplish  the  desired  object.  In  case  of  most 
of  them  it  is  hardly  credible  that  they  were  ever  intended  for 
historical  study.  The  story-books,  one  should  judge,  were  written 
for  little  sinners  and  the  histories  for  big  simpletons.  With 
a  few  notable  exceptions — and  these  from  the  pens  of  non- 
Jewish  writers — our  Bible  story-books  will  not  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  younger  children  and  the  Bible  histories  will 
not  commend  themselves  to  the  serious  consideration  of  older 
children. 
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Of  non-Jewish  author?  the  following  b«»ks  are  knoekiiig^  mt 
the  dooF  of  or  have  already  gained  ailmirtanoe  into  Jewish  re- 
ligions schools: 

Dean  Hodges — ^^he  Garden  of  Eden.^ 
James  Baldwin — ^"Old  Stories  of  the  East." 
H.  A.  Gnerber — ^"The  Story  of  the  Ch«Deen  People.'' 
Theo.  G.  Soares — ^^*Heroes  of  Israel.^ 

Walter  L.  Sheldon — "Old  Testament  Bible  Stories  for  the 
Young/*' 

"The  Bible  Study  Union   (Blakeslee)   Less^^ns.'^ 

'^The  Garden  of  Eden/'  by  George  Hodges,  comprising  the 
stories  from  Creation  to  the  death  of  SauL  is  an  ideal  story-book. 
Bible  stories  these,  not  sermonettes.  They  are  told  not  as  a  means 
to  something  else,  but  as  an  end  in  itself,  that  being  to  make  the 
chOd  think  the  thoughts  and  feel  the  emotions  of  the  people  of 
Israel  when  thev  were  of  his  a^r*  intellectuallv.  A  storv  that 
will  make  the  heroic  past  live  again  in  the  child  required  no 
explanation  after  it  nor  preaching  into  it.  It  is  the  simplest 
thing  to  the  child's  mind  and  the  most  spiritual  thing  for  the 
child's  heart.  As  told  by  Dean  Hi>iges,  the  Bible  stories  possess 
untold   charm    and    fascination.      To    be    sure,    there    are    manv 

m 

Strange  things  in  these  stories.  But  what  of  that?  '^This," 
to  use  the  words  of  our  storv  teller,  "vou  understand  was  verv 
long  ago  when  strange  things  happened,  as  they  do  in  fairy 
tales."  And  the  child  of  the  story  age  implicitly  believes  in 
fairy  tales.  Since  nothing  seems  impossible,  there  is  no  need 
of  an  explanation.  Only  once  does  the  writer  disillusion  his 
yoimg  reader,  and  that,  in  the  story  of  the  Witch  of  Endor, 
when  he  says  "this  strange  belief  (in  witches)  is  now  held 
only  by  ignorant  and  superstitious  persons."  The  author  doubt- 
less feared  lest  the  belief  in  witches  become  indeliblv  fixed 
in  the  mind  of  the  voung  child  naturallv  lovincr  the  weird  and 
mysterious.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  is  that  in  spite  of 
the  explanation,  as  a  rule  so  detrimental  to  the  realism  of  the 
fitor}'  the  latter  is  so  well  told  that  one  can  still  hear  a  real 
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voice  saying,  "And  tomorrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with 


me/' 


That  the  pictorial  illustration  of  the  story  is  of  great  peda- 
gogic advantage  is  universally  recognized.  And  there  are  very 
few  Bible  story-books  without  pictures;  but  very  often  the  latter 
are  decidedly  inartistic  and  even  more  frequently  in  no  wise 
psychologically  related  to  the  story  as  interpreted  by  the  writer. 
In  "The  Garden  of  Eden"  the  stories  admirably  told  are 
also  most  artistically  illustrated  by  Walter  H.  Everett.  His 
pictures  are  concrete  and  show  action.  The  mystical  and  ab- 
stract are  studiously  avoided.  Only  once  does  he  choose  a 
theme  we  are  wont  to  regard  as  being  almost  incapable  of 
portrayal,  viz.,  the  Burning  Bush.  But  the  artist  has  eminently 
succeeded  by  giving  it  an  entirely  new  interpretation.  For 
him  the  burning  bush  is  merely  an  incident,  while  Moses  is 
the  central  theme.  He  pictures  Moses  in  a  meditative  mood. 
The  future  deliverer  stands  in  awe,  not  of  what  is  before  him, 
but  of  what  is  ahead  of  him.  Moses,  overwhelmed  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  task  that  awaits  him,  is  wondering — ^^^How?" 

In  this  book,  well  named  "The  Garden  of  Eden,"  for  the 
naivete  and  freshness  that  mark  it  throughout,  both  the  writer 
and  the  artist  have  done  excellently,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  allowed  the  little  child  to  lead  them. 

One  should  imagine  that  Bible  story-books  written  for  th^ 
public  school  would  be  of  exceptional  value  as  text-books  in 
Jewish  religious  schools.  Their  purpose  being  purely  literary 
or  historical,  we  should  naturally  expect  their  treatment  to  be 
strictly  objective  and  at  the  same  time  showing  the  utmost 
regard  for  the  age  and  apperception  of  the  child  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  Accordingly,  James  Baldwin's  "Old  Stories 
of  the  East"  and  H.  A.  Guerber's  "The  Story  of  the  Chosen 
People,"  being  of  the  Series  of  Eclectic  Headings  for  children 
in  the  public  school,  ought  to  be  ideal  story-books  for  our  religious 
schools.     But  such  is  hardly  the  case. 

In  order  not  to  "trespass  on  the  domain  of  the  religious 
teacher,"  the  author  of  "Old  Stories  of  the  East"  has  resorted 


^-  *  3t*7».t:.  •  ^.  vfrai^f'. £  o-r  A3tEa> 


V.  vjt  nt\c^^  fy.Tr.  '-ipr^y:^  '.f  x-.-iz  "::*  Hiror»» 

v>ft^*/'  7rj^  Fr,.'.J>t'rje»  4r^  "T:>:  Wan^^rerr.'"  viule  the  I«- 
7i^.,y^  *•<-  "'Ir^t  r.'.-i'ir^ji  ^-f  ::je  Fr.L.i:^-'*  A*  a  nil«.  the 
lfff>**^r»  •.•*f>a:>,r*  >  fv-;n-;  ai  l«e*^:  -.ek^  m  coarse  -rf  the 
♦t/;fT,  fc/*t,  -*ril«b»  oi>r  .•  a.  H«rorex  iolv-flar  b^  xill  and  it 
#J,5>r:i-:  V.   'AfzTil.fr  ^Tt^xz^S'  "^zdz^."  ^Praiie."  ""Scone  Qbutt 

^|ri;-.a.^fit»  •//.'.';*:  r.>:':«rr.  t;.-r»/l''/zi€al  '^iai  4iid  noi  vi^hiiii^  to 
^U^.'^^  **u  z:.^  'iofr-aifi  of  th:^  reliai'.*'^*  reachfrr."  buix^hed 
tr-^r.  5."^/.'-'.  :.',•  vyy^c.  I:  :.-.  t:.^ref>re.  ratr^r  amosing  to  find 
t^*at  t:>  arM.V/f  ci'!  r.o*  :.f:??:ii:/r  xo  ^v  "tiie  si>ot  on  which 
KotrA  fy/a*^  -t^od  L?  nlL  shown  tb^  traveler  in  the  East,  few- 
it   I*   l;>r   •p^/t   w.Vrre   a   trioairan<i   year-   later   the   Christ   child 

Afi  siflcuouA.  rea-y^^in  for  trie  preference  for  trie  English 
e^j'i;-.a,ef;t'?  of  trie  Hebrew  proper  name$  i-  that  thereby  these 
kU^rlfr*  are  ^iven  a  "flavor  of  newnese/"  ThU  is  undoubtedlr 
truft  and  may  have  it«  advantage.  I^ugf.ing  Water  is  cer- 
tainlv  more  modem  than  Minnehaha.  Yet  an  In<iian  sD^nr 
Will  l^^?!e  ffiueh  of  it-;  native  frer-hnej-.r  by  g:\ing  up  the  Indian 
name.  Ju«t  rO  the  old  stories  of  the  East  should  n^t  '^>e  made 
t';  iftiif:niU:f:  their  oriental  flavor  for  tiie  ?ake  of  the  rather  doubtful 
^lenefit  of  arxjuiring  the  "flavor  of  newrness."  But  whatever 
may  ^j*;  our  opinion  of  this  m^Klernization  from  a  literary  stand- 
fK>jrit,  there  can  ^ie  no  doubt  as  to  its  fatal  effects,  if  these 
nU}r'u:h  are  to  1^  used  for  historical  studv.  Evervthinor  the  child 
l^^arn?!  in  the  story  is  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for  history, 
and  lU  rfiU:nt'\on  should  be  rendered,  not  as  diflBcult,  but  as 
f'/iUiV  a«  pfissible.  Now,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  mention  of 
Ooliath  in  hist^^rv  will  recall  to  mind  the  "Exile"  in  the  storv 
or  that  Samson  in  history  will  at  once  remind  the  child  of 
Sfdendid   Sun"  in  the  story. 


i( 
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AiTother  shortcoming  of  this  book  as  a  text-book  for  his- 
torical study  is  that  it  is  decidedly  too  eclectic.  Of  all  the 
stories  between  Creation  and  the  reign  of  David,  it  contains 
the  following:  "The  Garden  of  Delight/'  "The  Two  Brothers/' 
"The  Flood  of  Waters/'  "The  Great  Chief/'  "The  Master  of 
the  Land  of  Egypt/'  "The  Great  Law  Giver/'  "The  Man  Whose 
Eyes  Were  Open/'  "The  Bee  and  the  Gazelle/'  "The  Idol 
Breaker/'  "The  Story  of  the  Splendid  Sun/'  "The  Story  of 
Harvest  Time/'  and  "The  Shepherd  Boy  Who  Became  King." 
If  the  writer  had  not  given  his  book  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
plete single  narrative,  thereby  leading  us  to  believe  that  here 
we  have  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  people  during 
that  period,  then  the  selection  of  these  stories  might  have  been 
justified  on  the  ground  that  in  them  he  had  found  more  of  the 
essential  elements  of  a  good  story  than*  in  the  rest  of  the 
Biblical  original.  But  as  it  is,  the  child  will  naturally  con- 
clude that  whatever  is  omitted  is  comparatively  insignificant, 
which,  of  course,  would  be  very  misleading. 

Nevertheless,  we  can  not  be  too  grateful  to  the  author  for 
the  few  stories  he  has  given  us,  as  they  make  truly  delightful 
reading — something  that  can  not  be  said  of  many  Bible  story- 
books. If  he  only  had  not  felt  it  his  mission  to  modernize! 
Then  there  might  still  be  standing  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil  and  not  an  "apple  tree," 
and  instead  of  the  prosaic,  "They  gave  him  congratulations 
and  wished  him  many  blessings  and  prayed  that  Euth  might 
also  be  blessed,  and  that  their  family  might  bring  honor  to 
their  country  and  be  famous  in  Bethlehem/'  ...  we  should 
have  these  words  so  full  of  oriental  dignity:  "Jehovah  make 
the  woman  that  is  to  come  into  thy  house  like  Kachel  and  like 
Jjeah,  which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel,  and  get  thee 
power  in  Ephrathah  and  be  famous  in  Bethlehem." 

"The  Story  of  the  Chosen  People,"  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  is  an 
account  of  Israel's  history  from  its  beginning,  which,  according 
to  All  Sabbath- School  historians  ( ?),  means  the  beginning  of 
the   world,  to  the   destruction   of  the   Temple   by   the   Romans. 
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As  a  matter  of  course,  anyone  writing  a  book  for  the  public 
school,  must  state  in  the  preface  that  he  is  writing  objectively. 
This  the  author  has  done.  But  how  dismally  he  failed  in  the 
task  he  set  for  himself  is  shown  already  in  the  ill-chosen  title 
of  his  book.  "The  Story  of  the  Chosen  People"  will  naturally 
call  for  an  explanation  of  the  phrase,  "Chosen  People."  And 
our  author  is  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  says,  "The  Jews 
are  a  Chosen  Race  because  God  gave  His  laws  to  this  people 
and  said  that  the  Messiah  would  be  bom  among  them."  The 
disavowal,  of  any  attempt  "to  dwell  on  the  religious  side  of  this 
subject"  sounds  ridiculous  in  the  face  of  the  many  evidences 
to  the  contrary.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Creation  story  con- 
cludes with  these  words:  "It  is  partly  because  God  rested  on 
the  seventh  day,  after  laboring  six  days,  that  we  work  six 
days  of  the  week  and  rest  on  the  seventh;  and  each  Sunday 
is  thus  an  anniversary  of  God's  day  of  rest."  In  the  story, 
"The  Forbidden  Fruit,"  we  read  ^TJnfortunately,  however,  there 
was  an  evil  spirit  called  the  Tempter,  the  Devil,  or  Satan  .  .  ." 
Note  these  innocent  capitals!  The  third  story  contains  the 
following  objective  statement:  "Although  Adam  and  Eve  suf- 
fered keenly  for  their  disobedience,  they  did  not  despair.  They 
believed  God's  Word  and  began  to  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  promised  child  would  come  who,  by  killing  the  ser- 
pent, would  make  up  for  the  harm  they  had  done.  The  men- 
tion of  this  child  is  the  first  prophecy  about  the  Messiah,  or 
Redeemer;  and  from  the  day  she  left  Eden,  Eve  lived  in  con- 
stant hope  of  his  coming."  Commenting  on  God's  promise 
to  Abraham,  the  author  says:  "These  last  words,  as  you  can 
see,  contained  a  new  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  like  the  one  made 
to  Adam,  and  God  now  added  the  information  that  this  Re- 
deemer would  bless  the  Gentiles — that  is  to  say,  the  people 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Chosen  Race."  A  great  many  more 
passages  could  be  cited,  if  additional  evidence  were  needed,  to 
show  how  thoroughly  objective  the  writer  made  his  story.  With- 
out questioning  his  sincerity  in  stating  that  "Not  the  l6ast 
attempt  has  been  made  to  dwell  upon  the  strictly  religious  side 
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of  the  subject,"  one  can  not  but  feel  that  it  was  a  prudential 
consideration  and  not  a  principle  that  kept  him  from  making 
^'The  Story  of  the  Chosen  People"  a  fine  religious  tract.  The 
only  reason  for  his  not  doing  so  was  that  such  an  attempt 
would  have  been  "impracticable."  It  is  quite  likely  that  had 
he  been  guided  by  the  conviction  that  religion  has  no  place  in 
the  public  school,  even  if  such  an  attempt  were  practicable, 
he  might  have  done  much  better.  As  it  is,  "The  Story  of  the 
Chosen  People"  may  be  very  useful  in  a  Christian  Sunday- 
School,  but  it  is  out  of  place  in  a  public  school. 

That  this  book,  written  from  a  Christian  standpoint,  is  ut- 
terly useless  in  a  Jewish  religious  school  goes  without  saying. 
Nor  need  one  regret  that  such  is  the  case,  because,  even  without 
this  defect,  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  that  would  especially 
commend  it  as  a  text-book  for  historical  study.  As  a  story- 
book it  has  only  one  merit,  namely,  that  of  being  written  in 
simple  language.  It  lacks  every  other  essential  characteristic 
of  a  good  story.  It  is  neither  realistic  nor  picturesque,  neither 
dramatic  nor  imaginative.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  history,  even 
though  it  purport  to  be  only  a  "juvenile  history  of  the  Jews,"  it 
deserves  scant  consideration,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  through- 
out events  are  recorded  as  historic  which  do  not  flow  from 
ordinary  historic  causes,  and  for  that  reason  can  not  have  the 
force  of  history. 

How  vastly  different  from  the  book  just  described  is  "Heroes 
of  Israel,"  by  Theodore  Gerald  Soares !  One  fails  to  find  in 
its  preface  the  assurance  that  it  was  written  objectively.  No 
doubt  because  it  was  not  written  for  the  public  school.  But 
one  needs  only  peruse  this  book  to  realize  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  scholar  who  appreciates  the  intrinsic  value  of  Bible  stories 
and  Bible  heroes.  "Heroes  of  Israel"  contains  the  lives  of 
Israel's  heroes  from  Abraham  to  Daniel,  besides  the  extra 
Biblical  hero,  Judas  the  Hammerer.  Each  one  is  described  in 
the  different  roles  he  played  in  the  various  situations  found  in 
the  Bible.  For  instance,  we  have  "Joseph  the  Slave,"  "Joseph 
the  Euler,"  and  "Joseph  the  Generous;"  or,  "Elijah  the  Cham- 
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pioD  of  Pure  Beligioja,'^  ax^  ^lijali  the  Cliampion  of  Jnfitioe."^ 
etc.  I'bk  ii&  Aoeomplifibed  br  eollating  ail  those  Biblied  ps^ 
safes  (Apoenrpha  in  tl:^  case  of  Juda£  the  Hammerer)  wherein 
ihe  particular  cbaracteristic  of  ti^  hero  k  shoviL  XatuiaLDr. 
we  have  onJy  herok  language.  Whatever  if  mineolovis  is 
neither  rationaJJzed  »or  explained.  And  vhv  ehoiild  it  be? 
Are  not  tlje^e  heroeig  of  lerad?  And  k  there  anTthing  too  great 
for  the  hero  to  do.  or  Umo  wonderful  to  happai  to  him?  AD 
tliat  iM  Deeded  k  a  heroic  age,  and  that  is  preeminentlj  the 
child^fi  age. 

In  addition  to  tho^e  ^>ne^  which  make  up  the  chaiader 
portrait,  tbia  book  also  contains  others  without  which  we  should 
have  but  a  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  hero.  And 
here  ab^>,  with  the  exception  of  a  verbal  change  or  omission  of 
a  difficult  name  that  might  mar  the  interest  of  the  storr,  tiie 
Bible  tells  the  tale.  In  order  to  stimulate  study,  there  are 
explanatory   notes,   as   well   as   instructions   for  written    review. 

Although  intended  for  older  children,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  young  child  should  not  read  this  book  with  equal  pleasure 
and  profit.  ^^Heroes  of  IsraeF'  may  well  be  considered  a  val- 
uable contribution,  not  only  to  the  ^^Constructive  Bible  Studies,'' 
to  which  it  originally  belongs,  but  also  to  the  constructive  Bible 
history  series,  so  sadly  needed  in  the  Jewish  religious  schools. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  concise  and  elevated  siyle  of  this 
iKKik  we  have  the  prolix,  and  at  times  very  prosaic  style  of 
the  ''Old  7'estament  Bible  Stories  for  the  Young,''  by  Walter 
L,  Sheldon.  That  this  book  should  be  at  all  used  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Bible  history  simply  proves  what  a  confusion  of  thought 
there  is  on  this  subject.  We  have  the  author's  own  instruc- 
tion repeated  again  and  again,  "Use  these  stories  as  the  means 
for  teacliing  the  rudimentary  principles  of  ethics,  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  the  latent  ethical  sense  of  the  child." 
Surely  there  must  be  some  difference  between  Ethics  and  His- 
tory! 

Ilis  object  in  relating  these  stories  being  to  bring  home  to 
the  child   the  lesson,  "Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out,"  it 
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naturally  devolves  upon  the  author  to  point  it  out  where  it  is 
not  evident  in  the  Biblical  original.  Consequently,  we  have 
here  a  running  commentary  on  the  Biblical  narrative  from  the 
Creation  to  the  reign  of  Solomon.  And  while  not  indifferent 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Bible,  the  reflections  and  obser- 
vations of  the  author  are  so  numerous,  that  the  realism  and 
vividness  of  the  stories  in  their  original  are  materially  weakened. 

A  striking  feature  of  these  stories  is  the  absence  of  the 
word  "6od.'^  Whenever  the  Deity  is  referred  to  it  is  always 
the  titles  "Lord,"  "Lord  over  All,"  "Euler,"  and  "Great  Ruler;" 
the  reason  for  this  being  that  in  this  way,  to  quote  the  author, 
"the  generic  term  God  is  left  for  the  time  when  the  young 
person  approaches  the  theistic  attitude  of  the  prophets."  One 
is  inclined  to  think  that  here  the  author  is  rather  pedantic. 
For  the  very  reason  that  it  is  generic,  the  term  God  has  been 
and  will  be  used  by  people  who  never  did  and  never  may 
"approach  the  theistic  attitude  of  the  prophets." 

It  would  have  been  far  better  if  he  had  spoken  of  God 
as  God,  the  Master  Worker;  God,  the  Almighty  Ruler;  God, 
the  Righteous  Judge;  God,  the  Loving  Father,  as  He  respec- 
tively revealed  himself  in  the  different  narratives.  That  would 
at  least  teach  the  child  the  evolution  of  the  conception  of  God. 
But  never  to  mention  God  in  a  religious  school  is,  to  say  the 
least,  somewhat  surprising. 

•At  the  end  of  each  story  a  note  is  addressed  to  the  teacher 
directing  his  attention  to  the  essential  points  and  possibilities 
of  the  story  to  convey  an  ethical  lesson.  When  there  is  no 
possible  chance  of  extracting  a  moral  out  of  the  story,  its  study 
is  still  urged  on  the  ground  that  its  language  or  details  "have 
entered   intimately   into   the   details   of    Christendom." 

I'nlike  most  writers  giving  memory  verses,  Sheldon  has  not 
taken  his  from  the  Bible  in  general,  but  from  his  particular 
narrative,  and  though  their  object,  too,  is  to  teach  ethics,  nevr 
ertheless  being  the  most  significant  parts  of  the  narratives  as 
they  follow  each  other  in  chronological  sequence,  they  can  not 
but  prove  of  considerable  value  as  aids  to  historical  study. 
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Kr  far  tr^  flbic^  -^/irjrT^'UM^iTrr  jraoeii  eT:*:r«it'  f-:-r  ihe  fSsCT 
*  »  -  - 

i6<«Mr  fc.i>^  *t/>rr  ff/f  tr^  3*f5r  <»'f  eiilcr^L  ix^  T*f  ai-]ie  i#>  read. 
er/o)i^   fj^san^   kieiDi^   a   nad   hSswrj   ihkn   anj   c-iaer   ik-^   used 

Tiifi  i.Mory  of  kra^erl  being  eneat'iallj  biographkaL  cme  sbc-oid 
hardir  ^zx^^ti  a  biographical  ieries  of  lesson*  mnning  panlkl 
with  ty>^  r<i*torj«il  jj^ri^s  thronghoot  the  entire  coarse.  For 
«i^;h  gra/J<^  from  trie  lowest  to  ti*e  highest — ^which  for  oar 
purpfmf;  in  tfth  "Sixth  Grade" — we  have  one  set  of  lessons  in 
HihVuml  bj^igraphv  and  another  in  history.  To  be  sore  there 
can  Ifh  no  radical  distinction  between  them.  The  onlr  dif- 
hrffTucfr  h  triat  wliereas  in  the  biographical  series  eveiything 
cjuniHf^  A\MfUl  tlie  great  historic  figure,  in  the  historical  series, 
tfie  hhUfric  e%'ent  stands  oat  more  prominently.  The  moral 
worth  or  worthle^sness  of  an  act  depending  on  the  character 
of  the  sud/fr,  and  (resides,  it  being  much  easier  to  estimate  the 
dee^Js  of  individuals  tlian  a  whole  people,  it  is  quite  natural 
tliat  in  the  bi^^graphical  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
moral  and  religious  phase  of  the  subject  than  in  the  historical 
m'sum.  The  two  Heries  are  intended  not  as  alternatives,  but 
as  complementH  of  each  other. 

The  hf«H^>ns  eonsiHt  of  four  courses :  The  Children's  Course, 
the  HoyH*  and  (jirls'  Course,  the  Young  People's  Course,  each 
of  whi(;h  iH  divided  int^^)  two  grades,  and  an  Adult  Course,  hav- 
ing only  one  grade.  For  our  purpose  we  need  but  consider 
the  firnt  three,  t^>gether  furnishing  the  material  of  instruction 
for  H  period  of  Hix  years. 

In  the  (.'hildren's  (Jourse,  the  First  Grade,  known  as  the  "Pri- 
mary LeHHons  and  CardH,"  is  intended  for  children  not  yet  of 
reading  age.  On  the  one  side  of  the  card  is  an  outline  of  some 
ohje(;t  or  pcjrson  connected  with  the  Bible  story.  The  coloring 
of  this  card  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  to  serve  the  twofold 
puif>()H(»   of   Ktimulating   interest   and   aiding   the   memory.      The 
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story  itself  is  briefly  told  on  the  other  side  of  the  card.  First 
and  foremost  is  the  Biblical  reference  which  mothers  are  re- 
quested to  read  to  the  child.  Then  follow  the  Lesson  Story 
and  a  number  of  questions.  Lastly,  there  is  a  Primary  Golden 
Text  which,  though  related  to  the  story,  is  seldom  taken  from 
it,  but  from  any  part  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  As  al- 
ready noted,  there  is  a  biographical  series  alongside  of  the  his- 
torical. Thus,  in  addition  to  the  "Story  Lessons"  cards,  there 
are  also  the  "Bible  Truths  and  Story"  cards,  this  being  the  most 
elementary  grade  in  the  biographical  series.  The  biographical 
series  cards  cover  a  large  variety  of  topics,  such  as  Obedience, 
Generosity,  etc.,  drawn  from  the  lives  of  the  Biblical  heroes. 
As  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  read,  it  enters  the  second  grade, 
and  its  text-book  is  the  "Primary  Monthly,"  which  contains  a 
story  for  each  week.  The  "Story  Lessons,"  being  of  the  his- 
torical series,  begin  with  Creation  and  end  with  Ezra,  while  the 
"Bible  Truths  and  Stories,"  being  of  the  biographical  series, 
begin  with  Abraham  and  also  end  with  Ezra. 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Course  comprises  the  Third  and  Fourth 
grades,  intended  for  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  ten 
and  eleven  and  twelve  years  respectively.  The  names  of  the 
lessons  for  both  grades  are  the  same,  only  that  in  the  fourth 
grade  there  is  an  additional  designation  of  the  "Junior 
Monthly."  In  this  course  we  have  "The  Old  Testament  Stories" 
in  the  historical,  and  "Heroes  of  Israel"  in  the  biographical 
series. 

The  Young  People's  Course  is  prepared  for  children  between 
thirteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  text-book  of  the  Fifth 
Grade  is  specifically  known  as  "The  Intermediate  Quarterly," 
while  that  of  the  Sixth  is  "The  Progressive  Quarterly."  The 
titles  common  to  both  are  "Old  Testament  History"  in  the  his- 
torical, and  "Patriarchs,  Kings  and  Prophets"  in  the  biographical 
series.  In  this  course  the  history  extends  as  far  as  the  reign 
of  Herod. 

Besides  these  text-books  for  the  pupil,  each  course  has  two 
teachers'  manuals,  one  for  each  series.     These   are   highly   val- 
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uable,  not  only  for  their  splendid  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
present  the  lessons,  but  also  for  the  copious  notes  they  contain. 

The  object  in  giving  the  titles  of  the  lessons  in  the  various 
grades  and  courses  must  be  evident  to  one  who  scans  them. 
They  help  to  give  one  an  idea  of  the  progressive  treatment  of 
the  Biblical  material.  Already  in  the  most  elementary  grade 
all  the  stories  of  the  Bible  are  given,  but  with  each  succeeding 
grade  they  receive  an  ever-increasing  organization  and  enrich- 
ment. 

In  the  Children's  Course  the  story  is  a  portrayal  of  a  single 
concrete  event,  becoming  less  detailed  and  more  complete  in 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Course,  while  in  the  Young  People's  Course 
the  appeal  is  made  not  so  much  to  the  imagination  as  the  in- 
tellect of  the  reader.  This  progressive  development  of  the  story 
into  history  is  so  skillfully  done  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  Yet  a  comparative  study 
of  these  courses  will  reveal  that  such  a  difference  does  exist. 
For  instance,  take  the  Fourth  Grade  in  the  Historical  Series, 
which  is  the  last  of  "The  Old  Testament  Stories,"  and  the 
crossing  of  the  Jordan  by  Joshua,  is  related  exactly  as  it  is 
given  in  Joshua  3,  7-17,  while  the  account  of  the  same  event 
in  the  Fifth  Grade  of  the  Historical  Series,  which  is  first  Old 
Testament  History,  is  given  thus:  "Now  the  Lord  gave  an- 
other proof  of  his  power  by  making  a  way  for  them  through 
the  Jordan.  The  description  of  the  drying  up  of  the  Jordan 
suggests  that  the  event  was  due  to  a  landslide  above,  which 
acted  as  a  temporary  dam.  The  place  was  probably  near  where 
the  Jabbok  enters  the  Jordan,  nineteen  miles  in  a  straight  line 
above  Jericho.  It  is  reported  that  a  landslide  of  this  kind  took 
place  there  on  December  8,  A.  D.  1267,  which  completely 
dammed  up  the  river  for  several  hours."  Xow,  whether  this 
account  of  Joshua  crossing  the  Jordan  is  true  or  not  is  not 
the  question.  What  is  noteworthy,  however,  is  that  the  writer 
here,  as  elsewhere,  has  shown  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  material  when  used  in 
a  story  and  history.     As  long  as  it  is  a  story,  it  should  possess 
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all  the  charm  of  the  wonderful^  so  fascinating  and  so  real  to 
the  child  of  the  story  and  hero  age.  But  anything  that  is 
accorded  a  place  in  history  must  be  so  presented  as  to  do  no 
violence  to  the  child^s  historic  sense. 

The  Bible  Study  Union  Lessons  are  intended  not  to  take 
the  place  of,  but  stimularf;e  study  in  the  Bible  itself.  Without 
constant  reference  to  the  Bible,  even  the  most  advanced  grade 
of  lessons  will  give  one  a  rather  incomplete  knowledge  of  Israel's 
history  in  Bible  times.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  period  of 
the  Judges  Deborah,  Gideon,  and  Jephtha  are  the  only  ones 
mentioned  in  the  lessons,  though,  of  course,  all  of  them  are 
covered  in  the  "Biblical  Reference."  Whether  this  constant 
reference  to  the  Bible  indispensable  for  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  is  an  unqualified  advantage, '  is  difficult  to  say. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  helpfulness  of  a  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  to  the  clear  understanding  of  the  genius  of 
Israel;  and  older  children  should  by  all  means  be  urged  to 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  In  the  case  of  the  young 
child,  however,  such  a  work  may  prove  a  strain  on  its  power 
of  concentration  and  create  a  distaste  for  the  study  altogether. 

Thoroughly  pedagogical  as  the  lessons  are  in  principle,  they 
nevertheless  show  a  woeful  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  well-written  story  for  young  children.  Simplicity  of 
language  and  structure  are  not  the  only  characteristics  of  a 
good  story  for  young  children.  It  must  be  imaginative  and 
realistic,  full  of  color  and  action.  Wanting  this  power  of  ap- 
peal, all  the  wealth  of  illustrative  material  such  as  pictures 
and  the  "something  to  do"  page  these  lessons  contain,  will  not 
compensate  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  story.  The  novel  feature 
of  coloring  the  outline  of  an  object  often  having  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  story,  appears  to  be  quite  artificial.  While 
it  may  be  a  good  lesson  in  drawing,  it  will  hardly  stimulate 
interest  in  the  story.  Surely  the  coloring  of  an  elephant  will 
not  a^  the  child  in  learning  the  Creation  story.  Nor  will  the 
coloring   of   a   camel   show   that   Abraham   was   the   "Friend   of 
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God,^  even  though  it  be  the  Terr  camel  upon  vhieh  Afavsham 
rode. 

What  the  child  vanu  is  that  the  etorr  itself  be  artistic. 
Having  do  Epecial  exoelleDce  and  written  from  a  Cbristiaii 
standpoint,  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  using  these  stories 
in  Jewish  religions  schools. 

Beginning  with  the  Third  Grade  there  is  a  deddedlj  more 
successful  adaptation  to  the  progressiTe  mental  unfolding  of 
the  child.  However,  it  is  only  in  the  Sixth  Grade  that  the 
lesaons  possess  exceptionally  great  merit.  Both  in  the  "^Old 
Testament  History"'  and  the  "Patriarchs,  Kings  and  Prophets'' 
we  have  the  combined  results  of  important  researches  in  Bible 
lands  and  the  Biblical  material  presented  in  a  historical  spirit. 
And  even  if  occasionallv  we  do  find  a  miracle  recorded  it  is 
never  given  such  a  prominence  as  to  destroy  the  impression 
that  here  we  have  a  historj'  and  not  a  congeries  of  incredible 
tales.  These  books  come  nearer  being  a  history  of  Israel  in 
Bible  times  than  any  other  now  used  in  our  religious  schools. 

H()  much  the  keener  the  disappointment  to  find  that  owing 
to  a  few  Chri«t<^>Iogical  expressions,  their  use  in  a  Jewish  relig- 
ious school  is  impossible.  "Abraham's  call,"  we  are  told,  **marks 
the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  promises  which  were  realized  in 
the  work  of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  In  the  lesson, 
"The  Covenant  of  Sinai,"  the  author  asks:  "How  does  the 
revelation  from  Mount  Sinai  compare  with  the  revelation  from 
Mount  Zion?"  And  the  answer  is  (Hebrews  12:  18-24) — of 
course;  not  highly  flattering  to  the  former.  The  Smitten  Kock 
is  made  the  type  of  Christ  (First  Cor.  10:  4);  and  the  Brazen 
Serpent  is  the  type  of  the  Son  of  God  (John  3:  14-15) — ^both 
having  l^een  lifted  up.  In  the  lesson,  "Servant  of  Jehovah," 
we  read  "The  object  of  the  lesson — to  show  how  Israel's  experi- 
ences and  the  teachings  of  the  prophets  pointed  to  an  ideal 
servant  through  whose  obedience  and  self-sacrifice  Jehovah's 
redemptive  purpose  for  the  world  would  be  realized,  and  how 
this  ideal  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is   obvious   that  however  conspicuous  its   merits,   a  history 
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of  Israel  containing  such  sentiments  is  not  serviceable  in  a 
Jewish  religious  school.  Whether  the  excision  of  these  Christ- 
ological  passages  would  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  conversion 
to  admit  them  into  the  household  of  Israel  is  questionable.  In 
the  majority  of  Bible  histories  written  by  non-Jewish  authors, 
it  is  not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  that  killeth. 

In  reviewing  the  historical  text-books  written  by  Jewish 
authors  occupying  a  privileged  place  in  our  religious  schools  one 
finds  that,  with  the  rarest  exception,  the  writers  had  no  clear 
idea  as  to  whether  it  was  a  Bible  story-book  or  a  Bible  history, 
that  they  purposed  to  write.  Hence,  they  can  hardly  be  classi- 
fied, since  they  will  admit  of  no  scientific  principle  of  division. 
All  we  can  do  is,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  group  them  accord- 
ing to  the  period  of  history  as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  they 
respectively  cover.  Following  this  course  we  find  that  they 
are  separable  into  three  groups: 

(A)  Those  books  covering  the  period  from  Creation  to  the 
death  of  Moses. 

(B)  Those  extending  from  the  Creation  to  the  establishment 
of  the   Kingdom. 

(C)  Those  beginning  with  Creation  and  ending  with  the 
Restoration   under   Ezra   and   Nehemiah. 

Group  "A"  comprises  "Bible  Stories" — Annie  Jonas  Moses; 
Bible  Lessons  for  School  and  Home" — Dr.  Herman  Baar; 
Tales  and  Teachings  from  the  Pentateuch" — Mrs.  Morris 
Joseph  and  Ee.  Henry. 

Group  "B"  comprises  "The  Historical  Series  of  the  Leaflets" 
for  the  use  of  religious  schools — Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations. 

Group  "C"  comprises  "The  Child's  First  Bible"— F.  de  Sola 
Mendes;  "A  Primary  Bible  History" — Ben  Jacob;  "A  Manual 
of  Scripture  History" — Louis  B.  Abrahams;  "Biblical  History 
for  School  and  Home" — Julius  Katzenberg;  "Biblical  History 
in  Biblical  Language" — Dr.  Solomon  Deutsch;  "The  People  of 
the  Book"— M.   H.   Harris. 
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"Bible   Stories,"   bv   Annie   .lonas   Moses,   is  one  of  the    best 

bof»ks  of  its  kind,  and  Vmt  for  her  desire  to  omit  as  Utile  as 
p<issible  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  thus  relating  things  that 
can  not  fK»ssibly  appeal  to  the  child  of  the  ston'  and  hero  age, 
she  might  liave  given  us  a  truly  splendid  booklet.  Her  style 
is  simple  and  entertaining.  Wherever  Biblical  language  adds 
force  to  the  ston*,  she  gives  the  original-  Her  failure  to  do  so 
in  the  f^n  Commandments  is  doubtless  due  to  her  r^ard  for 
the  inability  of  tlie  young  rea/ler  to  gras]i  them  in  their  original 
language.  Instead,  however,  she  tells  them  in  a  manner  which 
pres<'rves  the  spirit,  if  not  tlie  letter,  of  the  Bible. 

T'nlike  all  the  otlier  authors  of  similar  productions,  she  does 
not  often  sermonize,  either  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of 
the  ston'.  but  in  a  rather  skillful  manner,  weaves  the  moral 
into  tlie  ston'.  Nor  does  she  attempt  to  explain  the  miracles 
she  relates.  And  we  can  not  be  too  thankful  to  her  for  that, 
for  a  !iU)Ty  that  is  told  to  a  child  of  the  story  age  should  be 
miraculous,  ar  its  appeal  to  the  child  will  be  ver}'  weak.  Only 
once  does  she  deviate  from  this  commendable  course,  and  that 
is  when  she  says,  ^T^^ot's  wife  was  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt 
k'caus^'  the  salt  sea  covered  her.''  The  Dore  pictures  illustrating 
tJKfSf.'  stories,  adds  greatly  to  their  value. 

Haars  "Bible  Ix*ssons  ff)r  Scliool  and  Home,"  though  also 
written  in  a  fairly  simple  style,  and  even  more  richly  illustrated, 
will  not  appeal  to  tlie  young  child.  Not  that  the  author  has 
nr^t  taken  pains  to  make  them  so.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
tried  very  hard,  in  fact,  too  hard.  He  made  his  stories  very 
chiiiisy,  and  decidedly  prosaic.  The  rational  element  predom- 
inates almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  imaginative.  The  unity 
of  the  story  is  broken  by  reflections  often  very  far  fetched.  In 
his  endeavor  to  make  everything  clear,  the  writer  has  not  un- 
frequently  succeeded  in  doing  the  very  opposite.  Thus,  for 
instance,  after  relating  the  story  of  Moses  receiving  the  tokens 
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by  which  the  Israelites  would  believe  him  to  be  God's  messenger, 
he  says:  "Faith  in  a  good  work  is  like  a  staff  which  supports 
in  every  condition  of  life,  if,  however,  we  throw  this  staff  on 
the  ground  and  use  it  only  for  unholy  and  unbecoming  pur- 
poses it  often  changes  into  a  serpent  and  poisons  the  welfare 
of  men  and  nations.  Faith  accompanied  by  good  deeds,  is 
like  a  hand  doing,  acts  of  charity,  but  if  such  a  hand  rests 
idly  in  our  bosom  or  in  our  lap,  it  not  seldom  changes  faith 
into  cold  inactivity  or  indifference."  Now,  from  a  homiletical 
standpoint  this  may  be  very  good,  but  if  it  is  to  serve  as  an 
explanation  of  the  wonders  Moses  performed,  then  it  is  rather 
gratuitous  since  this  juggling  of  words  in  the  hands  of  the 
writer  is  more  miraculous  by  far  than  the  juggling  of  the  rod 
in  the  hands  of  Moses. 

The  story,  "Noah  and  the  Flood,"  is  introduced  as  follows; 
"The  number  of  human  beings  was  rapidly  growing  on  the 
earth,  and  with  their  increase  they  became  more  sinful  and 
wicked.  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise?  we  may  ask.  There 
were  no  schools,  no  teachings,  neither  religious  impressions 
nor  bright  personal  examples  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  young.'' 
If  that  was  really  the  case,  then  why  should  God  have  destroyed 
those  innocent  victims  of  untoward  conditions  for  which  they 
were  not  responsible?  the  child  will  naturally  ask.  What  God 
^should  have  commanded  Noah  to  do  was  to  build  schools  to 
save  others,  and  not  an  ark  to  save  himself.  Now,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  that  reflection.  It  simply  killed  the  moral 
effect  of  the  story. 

As  another  example  of  the  detriment  resulting  from  his 
Midrashic  comments  we  may  cite  the  story,  "God's  promise  to 
Abram."  God  had  just  told  Abram  that  his  descendants  will 
be  as  numerous  as  the  stars  in  the  heaven.  The  little  child 
is  still  gazing  in  rapt  admiration  at  the  countless  hosts  of  light 
above  when  he  is  suddenly  aroused  by  the  sound  of  these  ill- 
starred  words,  "The  stars  pointed  to  by  God  to  Abram  are  like 
our  people's  mission  on  earth.  Like  stars  dimly  shining,  and 
then   glittering   and   brightening   up   the   sky   and    again    being 
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Azrkf'ti^l  by  fweeping  eload^,  go  IsraeFg  fate  in  the  world's 
ImUfry  in  in  Home  measure  foretold."  What  a  prosaic  ending 
of  a  m'^i^  dramatic  situation  and  what  a  fearful  penrersion  of 
the  real  intent  of  the  gton'! 

Thr'^rtighout  the  entire  book  one  is  impressed  more  with  the 
ingeniousn^f}$s  tlian  the  ingenuousness  of  the  author.  Whatever 
value  therefore  mav  attach  to  this  book  for  the  moral  and 
ethi/^l  ]4iHmnii  it  crm tains,  as  a  stor}'-book  for  children  of  the 
it^^ry  age,  it  is  worthless.  For  what  was  once  said  of  the  King- 
dom of  Grxl,  we  may  well  say  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fancy: 
*^Whr>fKX»ver  drx^s  not  receive  it  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  in  no- 
wise enter  therein/' 

'^The  Tales  and  Teachings,"  by  Mrs.  Morris  Joseph,  was 
written  primarily  for  religious,  or  to  be  more  exact,  theological 
instruction.  The  object  of  the  book,  says  the  author,  is  "to 
strengthen  the  conviction  that  God  is  perfect."  She  expresses 
the  hope  that  "The  Tales  and  Teachings  may  be  useful  to 
them  (young  friends)  by  imbuing  them  with  reverence  and 
affection  for  the  Bible,  with  love  and  obedience  for  Him  whose 
Word  it  contains,  and  with  respect  for  the  Keligion  it  teaches, 
and  the  Jiace  whose  story  it  tells."  Hence,  according  to  the 
author's  own  statement,  the  story  is  only  one  of  the  objects 
and  a  minor  one  at  that.  That  she  did  not  use  the  story  as 
an  end  in  itself,  is  shown  by  her  disregard  of  both  the  age  and 
the  power  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  her  young  reader. 
Whatever  nierit  the  story  might  have  possessed  and  frequently 
does  possess,  for  she  is  not  a  bad  story  teller,  is  completely 
overshadowed  by  the  long  theological  disquisition  that  follows. 
Instead  of  (confining  herself  to  the  complete,  simple  and  par- 
ticular, slie  takes  special  delight  in  dwelling  on  the  abstract 
and  phil()HO|)hi(;al.  Thus,  for  instance,  after  relating  the  story 
of  ('roation,  she  tells  the  child  all  about  the  Incorporeality  of 
(Hod,  the  Innnortality  of  the  Soul,  and  incidentally  dwells  on 
the  blessedness  of  such  a  faith.  One  might  imagine  that  for 
one  lesson  this  is  enough  theology  for  a  child  not  yet  ten  years 
of  age,  and  tliat  she  would  now  proceed  to  the  next  story,  but 
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such  is  not  the  case.  She  simply  paused  to  take  a  long  breath — 
that  alone  will  account  for  the  long  hiatus  between  what  pre- 
cedes and  what  follows  as  shown  in  the  book.  When  she  re- 
sumes it  is  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  Free- Will.  Then  for  fear 
lest  the  child  become  entirely  too  self-reliant,  she  admonishes 
him  to  "pray  constantly  to  our  Heavenly  Father  that  our  feet 
may  be  kept  in  the  right  paith.  And  if  we  pray  with  all  our 
hearts.  He  will  assuredly  hear  us,  and  victory  will  crown  our 
fight  with  evil." 

In  the  comment  on  the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  she  says, 
".It  is  clear  that  in  attempting  to  carry  out  their  idea  of  living 
together  always,  the  people  were  trying  to  frustrate  the  wise 
and  good  purposes  of  God.  As  read  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  it  was  His  will  that  the  whole  world  should  be  inhab- 
ited and  cultivated.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  men 
should  not  be  one  community,  living  in  one  huge  city,  but 
should  be  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  globe.'^  Inasmuch  as 
the  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  greatly  accelerated  this  dis- 
persion, there  ought  to  be  erected  a  monument,  sky-high,  to 
those  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  civilization. 

If  one  were  to  write  the  curiosities  in  the  Bible,  taking  the 
"The  Tales  and  Teachings"  as  his  source,  he  would  note  not 
merely  the  significant  fact  already  pointed  out  in  the  "Text-Book 
of  Eeligion  and  Ethics"  that  Rebecca  was  the  only  woman  in 
the  Bible  who  wore  a  veil,  but  that  she  was  also  the  first 
coquette  in  the  Bible;  that  Jacob  was  the  first  man  cook  in  the 
Bible,  and  that  no  artificial  light  could  penetrate  the  darkness 
which  enveloped  Egypt,  "for  doubtless  the  Egyptians  possessed 
lamps." 

Nevertheless,  though  the  Tales  possess  very  few  characteristics 
of  good  stories  for  young  children,  the  Teachings  expository 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  written  as  they  are  in  a  convincing 
style,  and  with  a  deep,  religious  spirit,  are  admirably  suited 
as  a  religious  guide  for  older  children.  That  having  been  the 
author's  chief  aim  in  writing  this  book,  her  labor  has  not  been 
in  vain. 
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Tue  "* Leaflets  for  the  use  of  Religioui  Seri*»U"  *mi  BiUic*! 
History,  pnbl Lshed  by  the  Uii:«>n  «>i  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations, are  divided  into  three  -Eeries.  the  first  two  eoYering 
respectively  the  periijds  from  the  t/reation  to  the  death  of 
Joseph  and  from  the  birth  to  the  death  of  M<:»(ses.  ci>nsi2t  of 
twentv  if^flets  each:  while  the  third,  be^innin^  with  Joshua 
agnuming  leadership,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Samuel,  con- 
ei*ts  of  eighteen  leaflet*. 

The   writer  of   tiiCse   leaflets    ha«i    an   exL^pti«.»nal    ^pport unity 
to    render    a    signal    service    to    the    cause    of    Jewish    religioii;^ 
education.     Written  under  ili»f  ausp»ices  of  the   Union  of  Amer- 
ican   Hebrew    Congregations,    these    leaflets    might    have    become 
the  medium  of  instruction  at  least  in  the  schools  of  those  con- 
gregations  belonging  to   the   Union   and   thereby   have   supplied 
an   element  of   unitv   and    uniformitv   so   sadlv   needed   in   our 
sv'stem   of   religious   education.      However,   even    if   they   should 
be  so  enlarged  as  to  cover  the  entire  period  of  Jewish  History, 
they    would    hardly    be   given    such    preeminence,    nor    are    they 
entitled    thereto.      There    is    mo    clearly    recognized    distinction 
between   histor}'   stories   and    history   proper.     At   one   time   one 
is   inclined   to   believe  that   here   we  have   stories   for   the   child 
of   the   stor}'   age.      For   instance,    when   one   reads    that    Moses 
wa«  not  permitted   to  enter  the  promised   land   because   instead 
of  speaking  to,  he  smote  the   Rock,  or  that   Samson's  strength 
retume^l  with  the  restoration  of  his  hair,  he  will  naturally  con- 
clude that  these  are  stories.     Then  acrain.  when  one  tinds  such 
an    introi^luetion   to  a  story   as   ''The   people   who   believed   these 
things    were   not   nearly   s^>   wise   as   we   are,''   the   opj>osite   con- 
cluHJon    forcffs    itself   upon    the   reader.      For   who   ever    heard   a 
Htory   or   a   fairy   tale   opening   in   this    manner?      A    real    story 
usually  Ixjgins  with  "Once  upon  a  time,"  and  the  child  hearing 
or  reading  that  storv'  will  believe  it  to  be  true,  no  matter  how 
remote  it  may  be  from  its  own  experience,  for  the  simple  reason 
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that  it  happened  in  those  far-off  days  when  men  were  grander 
and  wiser,  because  that  was  the  heroic  age.  Similarly,  when 
we  read,  "God's  deliverance  of  Israel  through  Moses  is  always 
spoken  of  as  a  wonderful  thing,  my  dear  children,  and  so  it  was. 
But  all  the  wonders  did  not  happen  at  that  time.  There  are 
wonders  taking  place  every  day  and  around  you.  Our  God 
works  wonders  all  the  time.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  beau- 
tiful sunsets?  .  .  .,^^  we  can  not  but  feel  that  these  words 
were  intended  for  a  lot  of  sceptics  and  not.  the  simple  faith  of 
the  child-like  heart.  But  the  best,  because  a  typical  example, 
of  this  lack  of  definiteness  of  aim  upon  the  part  of  the  writer, 
will  be  found  in  leaflets  fifteen  and  sixteen  of  Series  1, 
"Joseph  in  Prison"  and  "Pharaoh's  Dream."  In  the  former 
we  read:  "From  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Joseph  we  have 
again  learned  how  much  importance  the  people  in  those  days 
placed  in  dreams  and  their  explanations.  They  were  always 
trying  to  find  out  their  meaning.  But  later  the  people  were 
taught  to  do  good  while  awake,  and  not  to  worry  foolishly  as 
to  what  dreams  might  mean.  The  great  Jewish  teachers  advise 
the  people  not  to  pay  attention  to  or  place  reliance  in  dreams." 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  latter  without  dissent  or  comment 
we  are  given  Joseph's  answer  to  Pharaoh:  "The  dream  of 
Pharaoh  is  one.  What  God  is  going  to  do  he  has  told  to 
Pharaoh."  Now  one  should  like  to  know  in  which  of  these 
leaflets  is  found  the  true  significance  of  dreams.  Are  dreams 
so  meaningless  that  they  are  unworthy  of  notice  on  the  part 
of  intelligent  men,  or-  are  they  so  portentous  that  God  himself 
does  not  disdain  to  interpret  them?  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
both  conceptions  are  true.  The  former  in  history,  the  latter  in 
story.  But  when  put  side  by  side  as  parts  of  the  same  nar- 
rative,  they   naturally   contradict   each   other. 

But  in  spite  of  this  vacillating  state,  the  historical  spirit  is 
everywhere  struggling  for  expression.  Where  this  becomes 
articulate,  the  writer  is  at  his  best.  In  style  also  there  is  a 
marked  advance  in  those  leaflets  that  are  treated  as  history 
over  those   that   are   merely   stories.      In   the    latter   the   author 
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alm^/kt  ei^r.  ;>:-.f:lv  to  thotte  incident*  and  ei>i5ii>i*s  that  are 
xtnkinsr    and    -tartiinz,    barelr   ment!*>nin^   cold    facte   be    their 
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hwUfrical  MuWfTizw:*;  ever  50  great.  TLes«e.  if  useful  at  all, 
mast  \^,  f^f  for  younger  children.  On  the  other  hand«  those 
whteh  acc^/rd  to  all  of  the  Biblical  material  equal  conaideration 
may  ^ene  e^jually  well  for  history  and  story,  depending  en- 
tirely on  trie  treatment  of  the  subject  matter. 

To  the  former  cla."  belongs  the  **The  Child's  First  Bible^" 
by  F,  de  Sola  Mendes.  Here  only  the  most  startling  and 
fandftjj  iitories  are  given.  Whatever  is  devoid  of  strangeness 
iii  either  c^^mpletely  ignored  or  dismissed  with  a  word.  Thus 
out  of  the  twenty  diapters  that  the  book  comprises,  one  is  given 
t4}  tfie  account  of  the  Ten  Plagues,  while  only  a  single  word 
iff  tfie  Ten  T'ornmandments.  To  Daniel  also  he  devotes  a  whole 
<t\Mi\fU'S,  while  of  the  Prophets  in  Israel,  whose  careers  were 
not  n]H'j:Ui(m\aiT  like  that  of  Elijah,  Isaiah  alone  is  given,  and 
that  only  incidentally.  Of  the  Judges,  Samson  is  the  favorite; 
and  but  for  the  author's  gallantry,  Deborah  would  not  receive 
even    honorary   mention. 

Evidently,  the  "Child's  First  Bible"  is'  a  storybook,  and  as 
Huch  it  is  a  dismal  failure.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  written 
mainly  in  words  of  one  and  two  syllables,  it  is  deficient  even 
in  adaptation  of  language.  "Circumcision,"  "Idolatrous,"  "Pre- 
vailed," "(Conjurers"  are  not  a  part  of  a  young  child's  ordinary 
vocabulary.  Besides,  the  book  contains  altogether  too  many 
prop(;r  names.  Kvery  other  elonient  of  a  good  story  for  chil- 
dren iH  conHpicuouHJy  al)sent.  These  facts  compel  the  state- 
ment  tliat   "Tlie   Child's   First   Bible"   should    be   the   very   last 
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to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young  child,  for  fear  lest 
being  the  first  it  might  be  the  last. 

Somewhat  more  interesting  to  the  young  child  will  prove  the 
"Primary  Bible  History/'  by  Ben  Jacob.  Although  here  more 
attention  is  given  to  strictly  historical  events  and  individuals, 
this  is  still  only  a  storybook.  Here,  too,  Samson  occupies  the 
foremost  place  among  the  Judges.  Elijah,  Elisha  and  Jonah 
are  singled  out  from  among  the  prophets.  Of  all  the  kings 
after  the  division  of  the  Kingdom,  Ahab  alone  is  given  con- 
siderable prominence  and  that  because  it  helps  to  bring  out 
into   greater   relief    the    towering   personality    of    Elijah. 

Owing  to  a  somewhat  greater  richness  of  material  and  little 
more  movement  and  dramatic  force,  due  largely  to  the  freer 
use  of  direct  discourse,  the  "Primary  Bible  History''  is  much 
better  than  the  "The  Child's  First  Bible,"  but  nevertheless  it  does 
not  rank  very  high  as  a  story-book;  while  as  a  history  it  will 
find   it   exceedingly   difficult   to   establish   its   claim. 

Yet  the  book  is  not  devoid  of  some  originality.  In  the  story 
of  Noah  we  read:  "But  God,  who  is  so  good  and  kind,  was 
unwilling  to  destroy  the  wicked  people  and  would  rather  have 
them  repent.  He  therefore  told  Noah  to  build  a  ship,  called 
the  ark,  and  tell  the  people  for  what  purpose  the  ark  was  being 
built,  and  that  if  they  would  become  better,  they  would  not  be 
destroyed.  .  .  .  For  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  did 
Noah  warn  the  people  to  repent,  but  it  was  in  vain;  for  they 
only  laughed  at  him."  What  a  long  laugh  they  had !  Of 
Moses  he  says,  "Moses  was  such  a  beautiful  boy  that  his 
mother  could  not  bear  to  have  him  thrown  into  the  river." 
What  a  blessing  that  Moses  was  beautiful!  Of  all  the  miracles, 
that  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  by  the  fish  alone  is  omitted. 
Surely  not  because  of  its  impossibility,  but  no  doubt  because 
it  would  have  been  somewhat  uncomfortable. 

A  more  pretentious  work  is  "A  Manual  of  Scripture  His- 
tory," by  Louis  B.  Abraham.  Without  any  reflections  or  expla- 
nations of  his  own,  he  presents  in  fairly  Biblical  language  the 
entire    Scripture   narrative.     At   first  glance   one   might   be   in- 
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clined  to  regard  this  as  a  rather  serviceable  text-book.  Upon 
closer  examination^  however,  it  is  found  that  even  without  in- 
sisting on  historical  treatment  of  am-thing  that  passes  as  his- 
tory, this  book   is  xery  inadequate. 

If  the  Histor}'  of  Israel  be  anything,  it  is  the  historj'  of  its 
great  men.  A  Histon*  of  Israel  with  the  prophets  omitted 
can  be  of  ver}'  little  worth.  Without  them  we  can  get  no 
correct  idea  of  the   Historv  of  Israel.     They  were  not  merely 

f  •^  ^ 

religious  leaders,  but  shrewd  politicians,  patriotic  statesmen,  and 
great  social  reformers.  Yet  Abraham  finds  space  for  even  the 
brazen  serpent,  but  has  no  standing  room  for  the  grandest 
characters  in  Jewish,  as  well  as  universal  history.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  at  least  for  the  period  when  the  prophets  lived, 
his  Manual  is  useless. 

Whatever  value  this  book  has  lies  altogether  in  parts  three 
and  four,  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  division  of  the  King- 
dom. He  does  not  show  here  a  truer  historical  temper  than 
in  any  other  part  of  his  book,  but  he  displays  a  good  sense 
of  proportion  in  the  use  of  his  material,  and  shows  the  greatest 
regard  for  geography,  a  very  essential  consideration  in  that 
particular  period,  namely,   the   period   of  the   Conquest. 

From  a  literary  standpoint,  the  book  will  find  very  few  ad- 
mirers. Though  the  language  is  largely  Biblical,  and  therefore 
can  not  be  entirely  prosaic,  there  is  no  progressive  heightening 
of  interest,  no  dramatic  advance  or  movement.  It  is  all  on 
a  dead  level,  and  for  that  reason  can  not  produce  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  child  to  find  out  what  comes  next. 

Katzenberg's  "Biblical  History'^  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
each  of  which  is  intended  for  one  year's  study.  For  the  first 
year  we  have  from  Creation  to  the  death  of  Joseph;  for  the 
second  year  from  the  birth  to  the  death  of  Moses;  for  the  third 
year,  from  the  period  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges;  for  the  fourth 
year,  we  have  the  United  Kingdom;  and  for  the  fifth  year,  from 
the  division  of  the  Kingdom  to  Ezra. 

This  gradation  of  Biblical  history  is  bad  in  principle  and 
worse  in  execution.     The  sitories  between  the  Creation  and  the 
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death  of  Joseph  may  be  most  appropriate  for  the  child  in  the 
first  grade,  though  even  that  is  by  no  means  certain.  But 
surely  there  is  more  power  of  appeal  in  the  story  of  Samson 
or  Elijah  for  the  child  of  the  second  grade  than  "The  Service 
in  the  Sanctuary"  or  the  settlement  of  Reuben,  G^d,  and  half 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  And  as  for  the  method  employed  to 
bring  about  an  adaptation  in  these  stories  to  the  young  reader, 
by  adding  moral  lessons,  this  too  argues  a  lack  of  pedagogical 
insight.  How  utterly  devoid  his  appreciation  of  child  intelli- 
gence is,  can  best  be  shown  by  quoting  the  moral  lessons  in  his 
very   first  story: 

"God  is  the  Creator  of  the  world.  His  will  and  word  brought 
forth  everything.  He  is  omnipotent,  that  is,  the  Almighty. 
He   can   do  whatever  he  pleases. 

"By  the  word  of  the  Eternal  were  the  heavens  made,  and 
by  the  breath  of  His  mouth  all  their  host.''     Ps.  xxxiii,  6. 

Everything  lias  a  beginning;  God  is  without  beginning; 
He  is  uncreated;  He  was.  He  is,  and  He  will  ever  be.  He  is 
eternal,  i.  e.,  everlasting. 

"I  am  the  first  and  I  am  the  last,  and  beside  Me  there  is 
no  God."     Isa,,  xliv,  6. 

God  is  allwise.  The  various  objects  of  the  universe  were 
called  into  existence  in  the  best  order  and  for  the  best  purpose. 

"How  manifold  are  Thy  works,  0  Eternal !  In  wisdom  hast 
Thou  made  them  all;  the  earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches."  Ps.  civ, 
24. 

These  Moral  Lessons  designed  to  simplify  (?)  the  -stories 
disappear  in  the  third  period,  and  observations  equally  well 
adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  child  take  their  place. 
While  with  1;he  beginning  of  the  fourth  part,  each  story  is  fol- 
lowed by  Bible  verses,  never  taken  from  the  body  of  the  story. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  somewhat  more  suitable  to 
the  child  for  whom  it  is  written.  Even  here,  however,  the 
language  is  considerably  above  the  comprehension  of  the  average 
child.      The   prophets    receive    as   little    attention    in    this    book 
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as  they  do  in  the  former.  There  is,  therefore,  very  little  ground 
on  which  to  commend  its  use  as  a  text-book. 

"Deutsch's  Biblical  History  in  Biblical  Language"  is  a  con- 
tinuous narrative  from  the  Creation  to  Malachi  (the  latter 
being  dated  420  B.  C),  with  an  appended  synopsis  of  Job 
and  Koheleth,  which,  though  not  an  integral  part  of  the  nar- 
rative, nevertheless  coming  within  the  province  of  Biblical 
literature,  are  not  out  of  place  in  Bible  history.  In  the 
composition  of  this  book  the  author  has  done  three  things 
that  are  noteworthy.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  retained  not 
merely  the  Biblical  language,  but  also  the  structure;  only  here 
and  there  substituting  words  that  would  add  to  the  simplicitj' 
of  the  story.  He  also  emphasizes  the  influence  of  the  Prophets 
as  a  dynamic  force  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived  and  labored, 
and  never  fails  to  quote  such  portions  of  their  writings  as  will 
best  reveal  their  spirit.  And,  lastly,  wherever  the  Bible  contains 
two  versions  of  the  same  event,  he  combines  them  into  a  single 
account. 

In  sacrificing  as  little  as  possible  of  the  forceful  style  of 
the  Biblical  original,  he  has  earned  the  thanks  of  all  those  who 
appreciate  the  difference  between  the  grandeur  of  the  story  as 
told  by  those  masters  in  the  art  of  story  telling  and  the  hack- 
neyed style  of  many  a  story-teller  of  these  latter  days.  Even 
a  greater  service  has  he  rendered  us  by  assigning  the  prophets 
their  legitimate  place  in  Jewish  History.  But  when  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  one  of  two  versions  descriptive  of  the 
same  ^vent  he  preferred  to  combine  the  two,  he  undertook  an 
impossible  task,  and  failure  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  two  versions  of  David's  introduction  to  Saul. 
In  one  David  is  presented  as  a  man  of  war.  "Behold !"  says  one 
of  the  servants  to  Saul,  "I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse,  the 
Bethlehemite,  that  is  skillful  in  playing,  and  a  mighty  man  of 
valor  and  a  man  of  war  and  prudent  in  speech  and  a  comely 
person;  and  Jehovah  is  with  him.''  (I  Sam.,  16-18.)  In 
the  other  account,  however,  he  is  a  shepherd  boy  and  an  in- 
experienced  youth.      (I    Sam.,    17,   33.)      Our   author   reconciles 
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these  two  accounts  by  making  the  former  sentence  read  as 
follows:  "Behold,  I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse,  the  Bethle- 
hemite,  who  is  skillful  in  playing  the  harp  and  in  the  singing 
of  hymns,  and  is  in  other  respects  deserving  of  great  regard/' 
While  in  this  instance  the  omission,  though  not  critical,  is 
after  all  not  so  very  serious,  such  is  not  the  case  in  other 
similar  attempts.  When  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to  combine 
two  passages  expressing  entirely  opposite  tendencies  such  as 
in  the  two  versions  of  the  election  of  Saul,  or  in  the  Book  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  then  he  certainly  introduces  an  element 
of  confusion  even  greater  than  that  of  the  Biblical  original. 

As  for  its  use  as  a  text-book  for  the  History  of  Israel  in 
Bible  times,  that  will  depend  entirely  upon  our  attitude  to  the 
Bible  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  is  preeminently  an  abridged  Bible. 
If  we  regard  all  of  the  Biblical  narrative  as  objectively  true, 
then  this  book  has  much  in  its  favor;  but  if  any  part  of  the 
Bible  is  true  only  subjectively,  then  not  showing  any  discrimi- 
nation between  the  two,  it  can  be  of  little  practical  value. 

"The  People  of  the  Book,"  by  M.  H.  Harris,  is  a  work  of 
three  volumes  subdivided  into  two,  three  and  four  books  re- 
spectively. These  are  intended  to  cover  a  period  of  study  of 
several  years,  and  hence  ought  to  show  progressive  treatment. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  author  actually  believed  that 
this  had  been  accomplished.  To  what  extent  that  is  true  can 
be  best  shown  by  internal  evidence.  In,  the  story  of  Noah  we 
read,  "God  blessed  Noah  and  gave  him  seven  rules  of '  right 
living,  the  chief  one  was  that  man  might  kill  cattle  for  food, 
and  that  no  human  being  dare  take  the  life  of  another."  But 
surely  this  is  not  a  Biblical  story.  It  is  found  in  Sanhedrin, 
56b,  and  the  author  might  have  informed  us  to  that  effect. 
In  the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  we  read:  "But  I  am  sorry 
to  say  in  the  middle  of  the  work  they  began  to  quarrel.  ^In- 
stead of  using  their  tools  to  build,  they  began  throwing  them 
at  each  other.  Of  course,  they  could  not  very  well  get  on 
with  their  building  after  that,  so  that  at  last  they  had  to  give 
up  this  foolish  plan  in  despair.     Babel  means  confusion.     Con- 
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flict  always  brings  confusion,  separation  or  ruin.  .  .  .^ 
What  a  pity  that  they  began  'throwing  their  tools  at  each 
other!"  If  they  had  only  used  their  tools  to  build,  then  there 
would  have  been  no  confusion,  separation  and  ruin,  and,  as  a 
result,  instead  of  confusion,  sky-scraper  would  now  be  the 
synonym  of  Babel.  The  life  of  Abraham  reads  more  like  a 
Sura  out  of  the  Koran  than  the  Biblical  narrative.  The  trial 
of  Abraham,  instead  of  being  a  test  of  faith  so  simple  and 
sublime,  is  "sicklied  o'er  with  a  pale  cast  of  thought."  And 
then  to  cap  the  climax  there  follows  this  note:  "While  the 
story  has  been  made  as  simple  as  the  subject  matter  permitted, 
it  may  still  be  too  advanced  for  some  of  the  scholars.  In  that 
case  it  should  be  passed  by."  As  described  by  the  writer,  it 
should  be  passed  by,  by  all  means. 

Surely,  if  this  volume  had  been  intended  for  children  of  the 
story  age,  the  stories  would  have  received  different  treatment 
and  nothing  that  is  fanciful  would  have  been  eliminated.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  have  been  a  history,  then  why 
did  it  not  deal '  exclusively  with  materials  having  historical 
veracity  and  in  a  strictly  historical  spirit?  As  it  is^  the  whole 
work  possesses  a  mythico-historical  appearance.  After  telling 
us  in  all  seriousness  tha/t  Samson's  strength  lay  in  his  liair,  the 
author  says  in  the  notes  "Compare  Hercules  with  Samson."  Now, 
the  question  arises,  does  the  author  mean  that  Samson's  feats  are 
as  historical  as  the  labors  of  Hercules,  or  that  Hercules'  strength, 
too,  lay  in  his  hair?  Of  the  ark  of  God  taken  from  Shilo  in 
the  war  with  the  Philistines  the  author  savs:  "What  shall  we 
say  of  those  foolish  people  who  supposed  that  a  wooden  box 
could  save  them  from  their  enemies.  ...  It  was  no  more 
than  any  other  chest  in  which  scrolls  or  sacred  treasures  are 
kept."  But  in  the  very  next  paragraph  we  read :  "The  Phil- 
istines, in  great  triumph,  took  the  ark  to  one  of  their  cities, 
Ashdod,  on  the  coast  and  set  it  in  front  of  Dagon,  their  idol. 
But  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong  with  them  now,  and  at 
last  they  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  it."  Evidently  there  was  some- 
thing to  that  wooden  box.     Of  the  miracles  which  Elijah  per- 
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formed  there  is  no  mention  except,  after  giving  the  prayer  of 
Elijah  that  Jehovah  might  hear  him,  the  historian  laconically  re- 
marks, "His  prayer  was  heard ;  the  sacrifice  was  accepted."  Surely, 
that  is  not  fair  to  Elijah,  nor  very  historical!  There  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  related  the  contest  between 
Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal  exactly  as  it  is  given  in  the 
Bible,  simply  adding  that  this  legend  is  the  best  illustration 
of  the  grandeur  of  this  champion  of  true  religion. 

•  Yet  it  were  unfair  to  dismiss  this  scholarly  work  with  simply 
pointing  out  the  shortcomings  thereof.  In  spite  of  them,  the 
third  volume  is  by  far  the  best  text-book  on  that  period  of 
Israel's  history.  Everywhere  it  shows  the  utmost  regard  for 
time  and  space  relations.  Whatever  of  contemporary  history  had 
the  remotest  bearing  on  Israel's  political  and  religious  life,  is 
duly  recognized.  Nor  are  the  notes  following  each  lesson  to 
be  underestimated.  The  limitations  of  this  work  are  due.  to 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  attempted  the  impossible,  namely, 
to  change  the  supernatural  into  natural.  Now,  for  the  child 
of  faith,  nothing  is  supernatural  since,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Ellis,  "Myth  and  orthodoxy  are  in  rapport  with  childhood." 
But  for  the  child  of  maturer  years,  it  will  always  remain  super- 
natural. History,  being  the  study  of  man  acting  under  en- 
vironment, says,  "The  Heavens  are  of  Heavens  of  the  Lord, 
but  the  earth  hath  He  given  to  the  children  of  men." 

Rabbi  Franklin — Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
somewhat  more  fortunate  than  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference  in  that  it  was  my  privilege,  however  hurriedly,  to 
glance  over  the  entire  paper,  of  which  Eabbi  Kornfeld  pre- 
sented only  the  very  briefest  resume  this  morning.  In  reading 
in  full  his  reviews  of  Bible  histories  now  in  use,  I  thanked 
God  that  whatever  sins  I  have  committed  in  my  life,  I  have 
never  attempted  to  write  a  Bible  history.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  most  of  the  books  we  have,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  Jewish  religious 
school.  If  we  were  to  put  our  finger  on  the  fundamental  cause 
of   their   failure,    it   would    be   that   these    books    have,    for    the 
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greater  part,  been  written  by  preachers  and  not  by  professional 
teachers.  The  preacher  is,  of  course,  a  teacher,  but  in  a  sense 
he  is  a  teacher  of  adults  and  not  so  much  a  teacher  of  children. 
Moreover,  the  preacher  is  under  the  obsession  of  his  vocation. 
Every  time  a  preacher  opens  his  mouth  he  preaches  a  sermon. 
(Children  do  not  wish  to  be  sermonized  to,  but  they  wish  to  be 
interested  and  inspired.  I  fully  agree  with  the  thought  brought 
out  in  another  connection  this  morning,  that  the  best,  if  not 
the  only,  way  to  teach  ethics  is  the  indirect  method — that  it 
should  be  taught  through  history.  But  in  order  to  teach  ethics 
and  morals  and  standards  of  conduct  through  history,  ii  is 
not  necessary,  as  some  think,  to  tack  your  moral  to  the  story 
and  say,  "This  is  the  moral  of  the  story."  That  is  what  has 
been  practically  done  in  one  form  or  another  in  all  the  Jewish 
Bible  histories  we  have.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  gentlemen, 
all  education  is  moral  or  it  is  not  education.  Whether  you 
deal  with  geography,  arithmetic,  manual  training,  or  anything 
else,  you  must  make  it  moral  per  se,  or  yours  is  not  good  teach- 
ing. To  illustrate:  What  is  the  real  value  of  sloyd  training 
in  your  schools?  Is  it  that  the  boy  may^be  able  to  turn  out 
a  desk  or  a  chair?  No.  It  is  in  its  moral  suggestions.  You 
may  teach  a  child  that  one  and  one  make  two,  but  for  all  that, 
that  one  and  one  make  two  is  to  the  child  an  abstract  theory, 
wliich  needs  to  be  interpreted  by  concrete  illustration.  But  if 
you  give  the  child  pieces  of  wood  to  form  into  a  door  and 
tell  that  child  that  these  pieces  must  be  absolutely  plumb  or 
they  won't  fit  into  the  framework,  you  give  him  a  concrete 
illustration  that  goes  home  to  him  and  forces  the  truth  upon 
him.  Just  as  the  piece  will  not  fit  the  door  if  out  of  plumb, 
so  the  life  out  of  plumb  will  not  fit  into  the  framework  of 
society.  That  is  the  point  which  must  always  be  emphasized. 
Your  text-book  must  be  written  with  the  moral  in  the  story 
itself. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  pajHT  that  has  l>et^n  read  is  this:  It  is  to  my  mind  very 
undesirable    tliat    the    altogether    artificial    division    of    Bible 
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stories  into  those  of  the  hero  age,  the  story  age,  etc.,  should 
be  insisted  upon.  While  I  do  not  question  that  there  are  cer- 
tain kinds  of  stories  that  appeal  more  than  others  to  children 
at  certain  ages,  I  do  hold  that  this  theory  has  been  overdone 
to  a  very  great  extent  with  the  result  that  where  it  has  been 
introduced,  the  continuity  of  the  Bible  story  has  been  alto- 
gether broken,  and  as  a  consequence  the  child  taught  by  this 
method  has  no  real  appreciation  of  the  continuous  development 
of  Jewish  life  and  character  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  pages  of 
the  Bible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  child  psychology  has  become 
in  the  hands  of  some  of  our  colleagues,  a  much  suffering  term. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  theory,  especially  exploited  by  Stanley 
Hall,  and  which  in  its  day  was  hailed  as  a  wonderful  dis- 
covery, that  the  race  and  the  child  go  through  exactly  the  same 
stages  of  development,  has  been  long  since  exploded,  and  with 
it  this  artificial  division  of  which  I  speak  has  also  fallen  to 
the  ground. 

Let  us  then  present  the  stories  of  the  Bible  to  the  child,  th^t 
are  of  interest  ait  the  various  periods,  but  let  us  be  careful  not 
to  put  that  theory  on  a  pedestal  and  then  work  it  to  death. 
We  are  also  told  to  simplify  the  story  for  the  child,  but  let 
us  be  warned  not  to  simplify  too  much,  for  we  must  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  child  while  catering  to  the  needs  of  its  un- 
folding intellect. 
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A   EEVIEW   OF   COURSES   OF    STUDY   AXD   METHODS 
IX  USE  IX  JEWISH  SUXDAY-SCHOOLS. 

Rabbi    George    Solomon,    Savannah,    Ga. 

Though  an  assignment  coming  in  the  very  midst  of  the  holi- 
day season  and  only  five  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  inability  to  get  reports  from  more  than  seventy 
schools,  must,  of  necessity,  make  this  review  meager  and  un- 
satisfactory, still  several  years  of  close  study  of  the  question 
gives  one  more  to  say  than  the  twenty  minute  limit  of  this 
paper  would  permit.  Without  any  introduction,  then,  I  will 
go  at  once  to  the  subject. 

An  analysis  of  the  reports  from  seventy  schools  shows  that 
the  average  school  session  consists  of  one  hour  and  a  half  per 
week.  The  longest  term  shown  is  thirty-eight  weeks,  but  al- 
lowing for  holidays  and  interruptions,  the  average  term  does 
not  extend  over  thirty  weeks.  The  courses,  though  very  differ- 
ently arranged  and  named  in  the  various  schools,  include 
Jewish  history,  Judaism  and  Hebrew.  In  almost  every  instance 
there  is  a  marked  effort  to  give,  either  by  teaching  or  exempli- 
fication, a  knowledge  of  Jewish  customs  whether  embodied  in 
the  holiday  or  special  celebrations.  While  quite  a  few  do  not 
seem  to  go  beyond  Biblical  history,  a  number  endeavor  to  cover 
the  entire  field  of  Jewish  history,  even  to  the  inclusion  of  a 
special  course  in  Xew  Testament,  in  one  instance,  and  a  study 
of  Biblical  criticism,  reform  and  orthodoxy  and  Jewish  litera- 
ture, as  indicated  in  two  other  cases.  Thirty-three  schools  in- 
clude Hebrew.  Perhaps  others  have  it  in  the  curriculum,  but 
their  reports  are  silent  concerning  it.  Thirty-one  have  chil- 
dren's services,  and  thirty  begin  with  a  kindergarten  or  primary 
preparatory  class  for  children  unable  to  read.  Only  eight  have 
mentioned  the  matter  of  prizes,  four  favoring,  and  four  object- 
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ing  to  the  idea.  No  legs  than  twenty  different  text-books  are 
in  use,  one  school  using  as  many  as  five.  'Nine  use  the  Bible 
aJoine  as  text-book,  up  to  the  point  where  post-Biblical  history 
is  studied,  though  ten  others  who  report  a  "conversational" 
method  leave  me  to  infer  that  they  also  use  the  Bible  as  text- 
book, though  they  do  not  definitely  specify.  In  the  great  ma- 
joi;ity  of  cases  the  Bible  is  more  or  less  used  in  the  higher 
classes,  the  conclusion  seeming  to  be  that  the  Bible  would  be 
pretty  generally  preferred,  if  only  there  were  some  proper 
system  and  arrangement  providing  for  its  use.  Many  schools 
have  libraries,  and  clubs  of  different  character,  holiday  enter- 
tainments, lantern  exhibitions  and  the  like.  The  age  of  ad- 
mission varies  from  five  to  seven,  according  to  the  facilities 
of  kindergarten  or  primary  instruction.  The  general  agreement 
for  entering  the  school  proper  seeming  to  be  nine  years.  The 
average  for  the  entry  into  the  confirmation  class  is  fourteen. 
Only  three  schools  seem  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  adolescent, 
and  they  arrange  to  keep  the  pupils  to  the  age  of  eighteen. 
The  average  vacation  period  extends  from  three  to  four  months. 
In  only  one  case  have  I  found  any  attempt  to  bridge  over  this 
hiatus.  Manifestly  some  plan  for  vacation  extension  work  or 
study  should  be  arranged  for. 

While  this  statistical  statement  is  rather  vague  and  unsat- 
isfactory, it  is  not  nearly  so  much  so,  as  the  reports  on  which 
it  is  based.  It  would  take  at  least  six  months  of  persistent 
effort  to  get  anything  like  complete  returns.  Incomplete  though 
they  are,  yet  from  them,  as  from  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  seventy  Rabbis,  are  indicated  several  considerations  which 
may  well  serve  as  a  basis  for  our  action  in  the  matter  of  the 
Sunday- School. 

The  two  most  serious  defects  of  the  entire  system  or  lack  of 
it,  expressed  in  varying  degrees  of  doleful,  emphatic  protest,  by 
many,  and  implied  by  well  nigh  every  Rabbi  of  the  seventy^ 
are  lack  of  properly  trained  teachers  and  dearth  of  adequate  text- 
books.    Doubtless  all  of  us  are  only  too  sadly  aware   of  these 
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troubles.     A  study  of  the  reports  has  led  me  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  Admitting  that  everything  said  to  their  detriment  be 
true,  the  Jewish  Sunday- School  teachers  are  a  band  of  much- 
tried  mart3rrs.  They  are  woefully .  unfitted  for  their  task,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  practically  nothing  has  ever  been  done  to 
qualify  them  for  it.  The  statements  of  the  heads  of  the  schools 
who  made  their  reports,  indicates  most  clearly  that  we  are  at 
sea  ourselves,  and  it  is  high  time  to  ask  and  answer  the  ques- 
tions: (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Jewish  Sunday-School? 
(b)  What  must  be  the  nature  of  the  school?  (c)  What  have 
we  on  hand  in  the  way  of  material  and  facilities  to  make  it 
wliat  it  should  be?  Manifestly  there  can  be* but  one  answer  to 
the  question  of  its  purpose,  namely,  to  inculcate  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  Jewish  history  and  Judaism. 
This  self-evident  fundamental  being  granted,  it  follows  that  in 
its  nature,  the  Jewish  Sunday- School  can  not  be,  what  it  has 
so  largely  been  made  to  resemble,  either  the  Christian  Sunday- 
School  or  the  public  school.  True,  as  we  all  know,  it  is  a 
comparatively  recent  institution,  and  while  chronologically  the 
successor  of  the  Cheder,  in  the  turmoil  resulting  from  the  at- 
tempt to  readjust  Jewish  life  as  well  as  worship  to  the  newer 
environment,  there  has  not  been  time  to  develop  the  religious 
school  properly.  As  it  is,  many  of  the  books  now  employed 
are  those  written  for  the  Christian  Sunday-School,  and  the  head 
of  one  of  these  houses,  writes  me  that  he  has  many  demands 
from  Jewish  schools.  As  the  content  and  purpose  and  char- 
acter of  our  religious  activities  is  so  radically  different  from 
that  of  our  neighbors,  our  religious  school  must  have  its  own 
individuality.  No  book  or  method,  deliberately  intended  to 
further  the  purposes  of  one  religion,  can  be  properly  fitted  to 
serve  the  ends  of  anotlier  faith.  Neither  can  our  schools  be 
conducted  on  the  public  school  principle.  As  we  saw  that  the 
average  time  of  instruction  amounts  to  only  forty-five  hours  a 
years,  it  needs  no  further  argument  to  point  out  the  futility 
of  adopting  the  methods  of  the  public  school.     If,  for  example. 
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monthly  tests  are.  provided  for,  as  a  number  of  schools  report, 
it  means  that  at  least  eight  such  tests  are  given,  taking  up  just 
so  many  of  the  sessions,  and  bringing  the  hours  of  instruction 
for  the  year  down  to  thirty-three  instead  of  forty-five.  Let 
us  remember,  too,  that  from  this  total  must  be  deducted  the 
time  taken  up  in  opening  and  closing  exercises,  and  we  can  not 
fail  to  appreciate  how  little  the  methods  and  procedure  for 
schools  whose  sessions  cover  thirty-five  weeks  of  thirty  hours 
a  week,  can  be  applied  to  our  religious  school,  whose  entire  ses- 
sion equals  less  than  three  percent  of  the  time  of  the  public 
school  sessions.  Organized,  systematised  charities  are  required 
to  cope  with  the  charity  problems  where  the  cases  number 
hundreds;  when  they  come  singly,  the  old  individual  way  of 
dealing  with  them  is  sufficient.  The  application  is  obvious. 
At  best,  we  can  only  hope  to  produce  certain  impressions  on 
the  children.  We  can  not  seriously  expect,  with  forty-five 
hours  a  year  at  our  command,  to  undertake  an  elaborate  system 
of  instruction.  The  home  and  the  synagogue  are  valuable  ad- 
juncts, .  and  the  children's  service  is  a  great  help.  As  nearly 
half  of  those  who  reported  have  employgd  this,  it  might  at 
least  be  worth  a  trial  for  the  rest  of  us  to  test  its  value. 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  as  to  the  materials  and 
facilities  at  our  disposal,  we  find  that  while  there  is  at  present 
only  a  forty-five-hour  season  to  work  with,  we  have  the  home, 
the  synagogue,  and  more  than  these,  the  heritage  of  over  thirty 
centuries,  the  spiritually  historical  Jewish  consciousness,  and 
this  latter  may  be  splendidly  reinforced,  as  is  done  in  some  in- 
stances, by  having  a  collection  of  Jewish  objects  and  relics  in 
the  school,  so  that  the  children  may  see  them  and  listen  to 
their  explanation. 

Not  only  are  many  different  books  in  use,  but  from  numerous 
quarters  comes  the  plaint  that  all  have  been  successively  tried, 
with  poor  results.  Some  say  that  they  use  their  present  text- 
books because  of  the  lack  of  anything  better;  some  have  cut 
the  gordian  knot,  using  none  at  all.  With  this  condition  con- 
fronting us,  we  may  be  justified  in  the  conclusion   that  there 
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is  not  a  single  text-book  adequately  fitted  for  the  needs  of  the 
modem  Jewish  religious  school.  And  yet  we  are  the  "People 
of  the  Book.^'  Why  not  use  that  book?  We  have  very  classic 
recollections  of  the  evil  resulting  from  the  making  of  books 
without  end.  Though  we  must  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  new 
methods,  we  may  profit  by  the  experience  of  our  ancestors. 
FOE  THE  TEACHING  OF  JEWISH  HISTORY,  FOR  THE 
INCULCATING  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  JUDAISM,  THERE 
IS  NOTHING  THAT  CAN  COMPARE  WITH  THE  BIBLE, 
THE  SPLENDID  PRODUCT  OF  JEWISH  GENIUS.  Unity 
is  the  very  foundation  stone  of  all  Jewish  thought.  Educators 
are  agreed  that  education,  to  be  eflBcient,  must  be  a  co-ordination 
of  all  the  faculties  and  powers.  We  do  not  need  a  catechism 
to  teach  doctrine,  a  manual  for  ethics,  a  text-book  for  history 
and  still  another  for  religion.  Whatever  the  shade  of  our  reform 
or  orthodoxy,  we  can  all  agree  that  Judaism  is  inseparable 
from  its  history,  its  ethics  and  its  doctrine.  Therefore,  the 
Bible  is  the  ideal  text-book  for  our  use.  Certainly  not  in  its 
present  form.  We  should  have  a  school  Bible.  Balancing  the 
content  of  Jewish  knowledge  we  wish  to  impart,  with  the  re- 
ceptive powers  of  the  varying  stages  of  the  child's  development, 
we  can  arrange  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  bringing  in  the  history 
and  moral  and  religious  teachings,  in  whatsoever  order  we  deem 
best.  Not  an  easy,  but  a  feasible  task.  The  Bible  phraseology 
should  remain  unchanged,  except  to  simplify  large  words.  This 
for  the  child.  Paralleling  this  we  should  have  a  companion 
volume  for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  with  notes,  suggestions,  and 
all  necessary  information.  Parents  also  might  find  good  use 
for  this  book.  Thus  might  we  solve  the  problem  which  seems 
the  most  serious,  in  the  way  of  our  religious  schools.  We  would 
have  at  once  a  uniform  system  of  lessons,  and  we  could  secure 
even  for  the  smallest  community,  something  like  adequate 
teaching.  The  Rabbi  might  still  continue,  as  many  now  do, 
to  hold  a  teacher's  meeting  every  week,  but  the  teacher's  manual 
would  render  the  work  far  more  effective.  Various  devices,  in 
line   with   modern   educational   ideas   might  be   added,   such   as 
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spaces  for  pictures,   questions,   etc.,   or   blank  leaves   bound   be- 
tween the  pages  of  the  text. 

With  several  quite  efficient  Hebrew  courses  at  hand,  each 
school  may  readily  employ  the  ones  best  suiting  its  needs.  After 
all,  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  within  the  school  term  is 
fair  proficiency  in  reading,  and  as  it  is,  very  wisely,  nearly 
every  school  uses  the  prayerbook  for  translation  exercises.  One 
strikingly  original  system  for  teaching  Hebrew  in  the  kinder- 
garten classes  has  been  devised  by  -  Eabbi  Foster,  and  should 
be  alluded  to.  His  own  explanation  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  this  paper. 

A  review  of  the  courses  and  methods  in  use  suggests  that 
the  best  plan  would  be  a  school  arranged  with  a  kindergarten, 
primary,  intermediate,  and  confirmation  and  post  confirmation 
department,  and  I  might  add  that  the  longer  the  children  are 
held  the  better  it  would  be.  There  is  no  particular  reason 
or  justification  for  letting  children  go  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
with  the  idea  that  their  religious  education  is   complete. 

In  summarising  I  would  emphasize  that  the  crying  need  of 
our  religious  school  is  A,  UNIFORM  CURRICULUM  AND  A 
UNIFORM  TEXT-BOOK.  THE  ONE  IS  USELESS  WITH- 
OUT THE  OTHER.  Permit  me  to  add  that  while  attempts 
have  been  made  before  in  this  direction,  though  never  by  the 
Conference,  nothing  has  resulted.  Perhaps  a  fundamental  error 
was  the  idea  that  the  Rabbi  is  the  proper  and  sole  person  fitted 
for  this.  To  undertalfe  this  task  and  carry  it  out  effectively, 
the  trained  teacher^he  or  she  who  comes  in  daily  contact  with 
the  child,  and  knows  its  needs  and  capabilities — must  be  given 
a  hand  in  the  work.  All  our  effort  in  this  direction  has  thus 
far  been  too  theoretical  and  abstract.  Then,  too,  it  has  always 
been  the  "prominent'*  Rabbi,  the  head  of  a  large  metropolitan 
congregation,  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  task.  The  very 
large  schools  are  few,  and  the  conditions  in  the  large  cities  are 
exceptional.  We  must  legislate  for  the  average  school,  and 
for  the  average  community,  therefore  to  those  familiar  with 
these  conditions  must  the  arrangement  be  given  over. 
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While  we  may  all  welcome  the  establishment  of  the  teachers' 
schools^  and  heartily  congratulate  the  communities  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  them,  we  must  remember  that  their  main,  if  indeed, 
not  their  only  good,  will  be  in  the  places  wherein  they  are 
located,  and  these  institutions  will  not  help  to  solve  the  uni- 
versal problem.  Teaching  in  the  religious  school  has  not  be- 
come a  profession,  and  the  returns  are  scarcely  great  enough 
to  justify  anyone  going  away  to  study  for  three  years  to  become 
equipped  for  the  task.  It  might  be  within  the  province  of 
this  Conference  to  suggest  that  a  correspondence  course  be 
established,   and  this  would   greatly   help. 

In  connection  with  my  "impressionist"  theory  of  the  method 
of  religious  teaching,  I  would  suggest  that  the  simple  drama- 
tization of  the  Bible  stories,  each  to  be  merely  one  scene  in 
itself,  would  with  the  services  ])e  a  verv  effective  method.  If 
once  a  month  one  such  story  was  presented  by  a  different  class 
in  the  school  it  would  be  a  source  of  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion as  well.  This  is  very  simple  and  easy,  and  can  be  fitted 
for  the  needs  of  the  largest  or  smallest  school.  Such  a  series 
might  be  provided,  or  eacli  Rabbi  could  very  easily  do  it  for 
himself. 

To  bring  matters  to  a  practical  form,  I  would  suggest  that 
a  board  of  twelve  editors  be  appointed,  not  more  than  tweniy-five 
percent  of  whom  are  to  be  from  the  large  cities,  who  shall  elaborate 
a  complete  course  of  instruction  for  the  Jewish  religious  school, 
and  in  conjunction  with  this,  outline  a  School  Bible  Teachers* 
Manual.  This  course  to  include  instruction  from  the  kinder- 
garten period  up  to  the  confirmation  class,  covering  all  of  Biblical 
and  post  Biblical  history  at  least  througli  the  Talmud ic  period. 
Either  as  an  appendix  to  the  school  Bible  or  in  separate  pamphlet 
form  there  should  be  a  few  well  arranged  prayers  for  different 
occasions  and  a  summary  of  the  calendar  and  holidays.  There 
sliould  be  at  least  two  or  three  sets  of  prayers  to  fit  the  chil- 
dren of  different  ages.  Secondly,  since  we  have  no  pictures 
which  both  historically  and  artistically  illustrate  Bible  stories, 
that    the    Conference,    either    through    this    editorial    board    or 
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otherwise,  take  steps  toward  securing  such  pictures.  Thirdly, 
that  above  mentioned  board  select  an  equal  number  of  well 
known  Jewish  teachers  to  collaborate  with  them,  as  members 
of  such  board.  Lastly,  that  this  board  enter  into  correspondence 
with  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society,  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  and  any  and  every  other  Jewish  organization  which 
is  doing  or  attempting  to  do  work  in  this  line. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  multiplicity  of  effort  which  is 
wasting  itself  in  so  many  Jewish  organizations.  If  they  do 
not  antagonize,  at  least  they  overlap,  duplicate  and  often  inter- 
fere with  each  other.  It  is  the  natural  province  of  the  Rabb\ 
to  arrange  and  conduct  Jewish  religious  education.  These  sev- 
eral organizations,  of  which  the  Eabbi  is  often  a  prominent 
member,  are  trying  to  further  these  aims,  but  unless  effort  is 
consolidated  and  unified,  the  lack  of  harmouy  often  results 
in  practical  antagonism. 

Had  time  permitted,  I  should  have  prepared  an  appendix, 
containing  the  reports,  edited  and  classified,  as  they  reached 
me  from  the  different  Rabbis.  This  appendix,  if  the  Confer- 
ence agrees,  will  be  published  in  the  Year  Book  along  with 
this  review.  Such  an  appendix  would  be  a  graphic  lesson,  of 
our  needs  and  failings.  Better  than  any  argument  I  could 
offer,  it  would  indicate  the  need  for  speedy  and  united  effort. 

Rabbi  Landman — I  want  to  outline  in  as  short  space  of  time 
as  possible  how  we  run  our  school.  We  have  eleven  grades,  with 
eighteen  teachers.  Each  teacher  must  be  a  graduate  of  a 
normal  school  and  hold  a  position  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  We  have,  as  Rabbi  Solomon  noted,  tried  a  good  many 
things  in  our  school  in  the  twenty-two  years  it  has  been  in 
existence.  We  decided  that  there  was  no  text-book  of  sufficient 
value  to  be  used  in  the  present  day,  so  we  use  the  Bible  as  the 
only  text-book  in  the  school.  In  the  kindergarten  grade  and 
the  first  intermediate  grade  we  use  a  series  of  selected  stories 
from  the  Bible,  which  are  prepared  by  the  teachers  and  given 
to  the  children.  In  the  next  five  grades,  the  intermediate  de- 
partment, we  teach  with  the  Bible  as  the  text-book.     The  les- 
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\^/r,tM  a;.,  :^-.^  c. >frr-  r  i^.-rrr-tr-'i  a  r-=-l:^l n.  Draw  a  virid 
\f.*X',:h  of  J*^;*;,  .a%  far^x^^l  ano  i^a::.  &::  i  •>  nii&re  iris  with 
t.vr  '^riitr.  //  M^r-^r:  M'>t^  -T,-^>-  •  :  :;.r  r-r- r!ii^^  of  the  F*iher; 
M^/>'f*  ':>-•  >*\  *.:.^.  'j^^.:.z..z/jL  '-f  t.-.r  •■  ::-"r^:.  J:'?r.':ia  at  rbe  end; 
^^/tr,  i^:r*^  t;,^  vhf,\fM'.  '/*.:.  zz.Ar,^.  i:.r  .>•::•::::•  n  of  tie  har»i:»iiiea5 
^/f  tr.'r  r^rof/.^  V/  o^r^-f.^:  on  tr.'rlr  cliLirlnsr  fairhfTiIIv  :•>  Ciii-i  and 
Hi>  f-hUiiunufUui-Ai*:',''  Tr.fr  tfracr.frr  ^:.  uli  r/e  able  in  following 
O'it  tr.'ri^r  ■*:yi'iif*X;hx,'^.  to  orin^  horiie  thir  last  su2:?e5t:on  to  the 
f^fjf/ii :  '\:m  riappifj^r^  of  t:.^r  [people  depen^is  on  their  clinging 
faitrifully  to  Gryj  and  H:h  commandments.  As  to  post-Biblical 
history  Hi',  follow  the  ?^ame  process.  In  the  confirmation  class 
we  have  thr'-e  departments.  In  the  i>reconfirmation  class  we 
Jetudv  the  Bible  ^jjone.  1  teach  that  class.  I  take  selections  from 
the  BJhIe  that  f  think  aie  fitted:  we  read  and  studv  those  in 
the  (Va*:^.,  \\\*x  Hk  l)r.  Krauskopf  did  when  he  only  had  a  Bible 
elm'!*..      In    the    confirmation    class    we    have    a    series    of    talks. 
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ethical  and  ceremonial,  and  we  have  a  post-confirmation  clags 
for  children  of  seventeen  to  eighteen  years  old,  in  which  we 
take  up  single  subjects,  and  the  Jews  in  modern  times  aiid 
ancient  times.  Out  of  the  post-graduate  class  we  graduate  them 
to  the  institute.  The  young  people  of  our  congregation  meet 
and  have  their  own  Executive  Committee.  I  want  to  tell  you 
an  incident  that  happened  this  year  which  will  show  you  how 
valuable  is  the  work  we  do  in  our  school.  In  Stockton  Acad- 
emy, Virginia,  there  are  twelve  Jewish  boys,  two  of  them  are 
confirmators  in  our  school.  It  was  required  of  the  pupils  that 
they  go  to  chapel.  Our  boys  asked  if  they  could  not  hold  a 
meeting  in  the  hall.  The  twelve  under  the  lead  of  our  two 
boys  hold  a  service.  One  of  the  boys  reads  the  services;  an- 
other boy  reads  a  selection  from  the  Thorah;  a  third  boy  de- 
livers a  sermonette.  I  believe  with  the  Bible  as  a  text-book 
and  with  the  care  that  we  take  with  the  children,  our  children 
can  be  so  brought  up  in  their  faith  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  history  that  they  will  not  be  afraid,  twelve  pupils  among 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two,  they  will  not  fear  to  ask  for  the 
establishing  of  a  Jewish  congregation  in  a  school  of  the  position 
of  the  Stockton  Military  Academy. 

Rabbi  Simon — We  have  had  a  rather  refreshing  instance 
today  of  educational  iconoclasm.  The  first  speaker  threw  all 
the  ethics-books  out  of  our  curriculum.  The  second  found  no 
value  in  the  history  text-books.  I  fancy  that  we  shall  hear  an 
equally  severe  arraignment  of  the  Hebrew  books.  Yet  to  our 
amazement  our  Sabbath- Schools  manage  to  get  along  fairly 
well,  and  have  made,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory  progress. 
The  progress  of  our  schools  and  of  the  children  ought  not  be 
judged  by  the  inefficiency  of  our  text-books.  A  very  good  text- 
book is  a  desideratum,  and*  the  absence  of  one  is  not  a  calamity. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Christian  educators  like  Dr. 
Hall  and  Dr.  Hodges,  of  the  Union  Theological  School,  find 
much  ground  for  congratulating  us  and  our  schools  on  the 
work  accomplished  out  of  a  period  of  at  least  two  hours  a 
week,   which   we   manage    to   set   aside   for   religious   educatioi^. 
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Both  tell  us  that  the  real  value  of  religious  education  lies  in 
its  source,  in  the  spirit  which  children  take  from  their  homes 
into  the.  religious  school.  From  this  point  of  view  there  is 
not  so  much  need  for  lamentation.  Our  children  are  fortunate 
in  the  traditions  and  religious  atmosphere  which  pervade  the 
home,  and  they  come  to  our  schools  with  their  healthy  predi- 
lections and  prejudices  in  favor  of  our  work. 

In  our  school  in  Washington  we  have  seven  classes  conducted 
by  seven  teachers.  Saturday  morning  from  9:30  to  10  is  de- 
voted to  a  children's  service.  From  time  to  time  the  children 
of  the  four  highest  classes  accompany  their  teachers  on  a  visit 
to  the  orthodox  congregations,  and  must  make  a  report  on 
their  visit.  This  becomes  a  part  of  the  recitation.  Classes  visit 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  to  study  the  Jewish  exhibit,  and  we 
have  an  exhibit  of  our  own  in  the  Sabbath- School  Library, 
which  is  constantly  used*  From  time  to  time  the  children  hold 
recitations  in  the  main  auditorium,  where  the  parts  of  the 
Sepher  Torah  are  explained  to  them,  and  the  ceremonies'  and 
traditions  connected  with  the  Perpetual  Lamp,  the  Shield  of 
David,  the  organ,  etc.,  are  clearly  brought  home  to  them.  We 
have  found  these  methods  of  presenting  religious  truth  to  be 
far  more  efficacious  than  any  text-book. 

Rabbi  Stolz — I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  I  was  to  present  the  work  of  my  school.  If  that  is  the 
case,  I  do  not  think  my  school  is  any  different  from  any  other 
school.  Therefore,  if  you  will  permit  I  will  use  my  time  in  dis- 
cussing one  point  presented  by  Rabbi  Solomon  which  seems  to  be 
the  main  trouble  with  our  Sabbath  Schools.  What  impresses  me 
more  than  aught  else  is  what  Rabbi  Solomon  brought  out,  that 
we  do  not  get  sufficient  time  for  instruction  in  our  Sabbath- School. 
We  have  thirty  or  forty  hours  in  the  whole  year;  how  little 
can  we  do  in  that  time!  The  other  day  we  heard  there  was 
a  minimum  and  maximum  in  religion — some  want  to  do  as 
little  as  they  can,  that  is  the  minimum.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  make  any  criticism  of  our  orthodox  brothers  in  regard  to 
the  minimum  when  many  of  us  are  satisfied  to  have  religious 
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services  once  a  week  of  one  hour  a  week.  If  there  is  anything 
we  ought  to  wean  ourselves  from  it  is  the  terrible  self-delusion 
that  we  are  accomplishing  with  our  religious  schools  what  we 
ought  to  accomplish  there.  I  do  not  say  they  are  worthless. 
They  accomplish  a  great  purpose  if  they  do  nothing  else  but 
bring  the  children  together  and  awaken  their  religious  con- 
sciousness, and  rich  and  poor  all  dwell  together.  If  they  hold 
a  religious  service  together,  and  leam  about  the  religious  ser- 
vices that  are  held  upstairs  in  the  Temple,  that  would  justify 
a  religious  school.  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  that  we  are 
teaching  much  in  thirty  hours  a  year.  Our  forefathers,  before 
this  wonderful  renaissance,  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
religious  education  of  their  children.  Who  is  the  true  liberal? 
The  one  who  knows  something  about  his  religion.  The  liberal 
needs  to  know  more  about  his  religion  than  the  orthodox.  The 
orthodox  has  everything  in  a  book;  we  want  to  reason.  Why 
is  it  our  children  want  to  take  up  every  religious  fad?  Because 
they  do  not  know  the  difference  between  their  own  religion  and 
other  religions.  I  know  there  are  very  learned  men  who  are 
spiritually  very  materialistic,  and  I  might  almost  say  brutal, 
and  many  men  and  women,  who  are  ignorant  from  the  stand- 
point of  religious  knowledge,  are  still  intensely  religious,  in- 
tensely pious,  humble  and  God-fearing.  But  I  say  there  are 
some  things  a  Jew  must  know  if  he  wants  to  be  a  Jew.  He 
ha§  got  to  know  his  Bible  and  prayerbook  and  religious  cere- 
monial life,  the  difference  between  Jewish  ethics  and  other 
ethics;  he  must  know  something  about  our  literature  and  his- 
tory or  else  he  can  not  be  a  Jew.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
understood  perfectly  the  report  of  Dr.  Grossman  this  morning. 
Aside  from  all  this  thing  of  making  character  and  impressing 
personality  we  must  strengthen  the  Jewish  consciousness  by 
means  of  Jewish  knowledge.  In  thirty  hours  a  year,  with  a 
week  between  each  lesson,  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  of 
that  kind.  The  thing  of  prime  importance  in  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath-School is  that  we  should  lengthen  the  period  of  religious 
instruction.     You  say  it  is  hard  to  get  them  to  come  once  a 
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week.  People  say  they  are  overburdened  in  the  public  schools, 
they  have  to  take  music  lessons,  and  gymnastic  lessons,  how 
can  you  get  them  to  go  to  the  religious  schools?  I  know  many 
of  us  went  to  the  public  school  and  after  that  to  the  religious 
school  each  day.  This  has  been  the  Einhorn  meeting.  You 
know  with  what  scathing  criticism  he  speaks  of  some  kind  of 
Sunday- School  which  was  established  in  Baltimore.  He  ridicules 
the  idea  of  having  women  teachers.  He  says  women  can  not 
teach.  He  says  you  can  not  have  a  Jewish  religious  school. 
He  says  you  can  not  have  a  school  where  they  teach  in  German; 
they  must  be  thorough  Hebrew  scholars.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  people  of  our  day  could  follow  Einhorn's  catechism. 
That  book  does  show  us  how  he  did  believe  in  giving  thorough 
Jewish  instruction.  We  must  lengthen  the  time  of  instruction 
if  we  want  to  give  real  Jewish  instruction  to  our  children. 
Just  one  word  as  to  the  best  feature  of  my  Sunday- School.  We 
have  a  very  large  confirmation  class;  I  do  not  care  for  that. 
The  real  thing  I  am  proud  of  is,  we  have  on  Monday  afternoon 
a  class  of  children  who  come  on  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday. 
There  are  only  seven  in  the  class.  I  am  there  every  Monday. 
If  it  diminishes  to  two,  or  one,  I  am  going  to  be  there  every 
Mondav.  With  the  kind  of  teachers,  with  the  kind  of  text- 
books  and  environment,  the  whole  thing  at  almost  its  lowest 
ebb,  we  can  accomplish  mighty  little,  except  as  I  indicated. 
If  we  want  teachers,  disciples,  in  that  new  teacher^s  college, 
which  is  so  promising  a  thing,  we  can  get  them  only  if  we 
make  provision  in  the  Jewish  Sabbath-School,  and  this  can 
never  be  the  case  if  we  only  have  school  for  one  hour  a  week. 
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THE  OLD  WELLS. 
Conference  Sermon  by  Eabbi  H.  G.  Enelow,  Louisville,  Ky. 

"And  Isaac  digged  again  the  wells  of  water,  which  they  had 
digged  in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  father:  for  the  Philistines 
had  stopped  them  after  the  death  of  Abraham:  and  he  called 
their  names  after  the  names  by  which  his  father  had  called 
them," — Genesis  xxvi,  18. 

In  the  fervent  prayers  with  which  David  Einhorn  was  wont 
to  open  and  close  his  eloquent  sermons,  no  Biblical  verse  occurs 
more  often  than  those  classic  words  of  the  patriarch:  Jcatonti 
miJckol  hahesadim  Vrmikkol  haemeth  asher  asitha  eth  ahdekha — 
"Unworthy  am  I  of  all  the  mercies  and  all  the  truth  that 
Thou  hast  shown  unto  Thy  servant !"  If  such  a  sense  of  humility 
possessed  the  master-preacher  on  all  important  occasions,  what 
should  I  say?  Deeply  sensible  am  I  of  great  honor  in  being 
appointed  to  deliver  the  message  of  this  hour.  I  know  that  it 
is  not  for  me  to  preach  to  you.  Not  for  me  to  presume  to  ad- 
monish you  concerning  your  obligations,  or  to  correct  you  in 
opinion,  or  enlighten  you  in  doctrine.  The  most  I  can  do  is 
to  undertake  to  express  some  of  the  thoughts  that  we  hold  in 
common,  to  voice  some  of  the  convictions  that  are  dear  to  us 
all,  to  clothe  in  words  some  of  the  feelings  and  aspirations  which, 
though  otherwise  we  may  differ  and  dwell  far  apart,  serve  as 
the  unbreakable  cords  of  love  and  union  among  us  all.  And 
surely  this  is  one  of  the  chief  blessings  and  beauties  of  these 
our  annual  assemblies;  that  for  several  days  we  are  enabled  to 
be  together,  to  think  and  take  counsel  together,  to  feel  and  hope 
and  aspire  together,  deriving  from  such  community  of  ideas 
and  feelings  that  sustenance  and  inspiration  which  nothing  can 
surpass.  • 

But  even  the  task  of  acting  as  your  mouthpiece  on  this  mo- 
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mentous  occasion  might  well  tax  the  capacities  of  men  much 
better  qualified  than  I.  Fortunately,  the  Scripture  of  this 
Sabbath  comes  to  my  aid,  and  proffers  text  and  subject  for  a 
discourse,  which,  howsoever  I  may  fail  in  my  part  as  ex- 
positor, can  not  but  fill  this  hour  with  meaning  and  inspiration. 
"And  Isaac  digged  again  the  wells  of  water  which  they  had 
digged  in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  father:  for  the  Philistines 
had  stopped  them  after  the  death  of  Abraham:  and  he  called 
their  names  after  the  names  by  which  his  father  had  called 
them.  And  the  servants  of  Isaac  digged  in  the  valley  and 
they  found  there  a  well  of  living  waters."  This  verse  suggests 
itself  as  keynote  to  the  reflections  which  I  would  have  you 
share  with  me  tonight;  and  for  one  reason  it  is  particularly 
fortunate  and  appropriate.  It  comprises  the  favorite  theme  of 
David  E inborn. 

There  is  nothing  the  immortal  preacher  and  leader  loved 
to  dwell  on  more  than  the  unceasing  vitality  of  the  Jewish 
spirit  and  Jewish  faith.  Judaism  was  not  to  him  something 
mechanical,  anemic,  stopped-up.  It  was  something  living,, 
dynamic,  full  of  spirit  and  energy — something  that  has  always  been 
an  active  and  beneficent  spiritual  force,  except  in  times  of 
deterioration;  and  his  favorite  symbol  was  the  fountain  of 
living  waters.  En  mayyim  ela  tora,  he  preached  again  and 
again,  following  the  example  of  the  Talmudic  teachers.  The 
fountain  of  living  waters — ever  fresh,  bubbling,  fructifying,  re- 
viving the  soul — that  he  used  again  and  again  as  symbol  of 
true,  vital  progressive  Judaism.  What,  then,  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  that  we  fm  our  minds  on  that  figure  again,, 
not  only  because  of  its  own  suggestiveness,  but  also  as  an  added 
token  of  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  teacher  we  are  assem- 
bled to  honor?  Indeed,  can  we  honor  a  dead  teacher  in  any 
better  way  than  by  linking  our  thoughts  to  his,  by  joining  our 
minds  to  his  immortal  mind,  than  by  harking  back  to  the  con- 
cepts and  ideals  that  dominated  his  soul? 

Isaac,  then,  we  are  told,  digged  again  the  wells  of  water  which 
they  had  digged  in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  father,  and  which 
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the  Philistines  had  stopped  after  the  death  of  Abraham,  and 
he  called  their  names  after  the  names  by  which  his  father  had 
called  them.  It  is  often  observed  by  the  ancient  rabbis  that 
the  patriarch$  adumbrated  in  their  life  the  destinies  of  their 
descendants.  What  happened  to  the  fathers  has  befallen  the 
children.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  namely,  that  Isaac, 
as  he  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scripture,  typifies  to  a  great 
extent  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel.  The  biography  of 
the  Jew  is  a  reproduction  on  a  large  and  universal  scale  of 
the  biography  of  Isaac:  Isaac,  the  peaceful,  the  industrious,  the. 
self-sacrificing,  the  sufferer,  the  pilgrim  called  upon  to  endure 
strife  and  enmity  and  peril,  until  finally  he  reaches  Rehoboth — 
a  roomy  place,  where  fr^dom  and  opportunity  and  some  meas- 
ure of  happiness  are  granted  him.  Could  the  life  of  any 
patriarch  have  foreshadowed  and  summarized  more  fully  the 
fate  of  his  offspring? 

But  if  Jewish  history  has  repeated  a  hundredfold  the  story 
of  the  patriarch's  eventful  pilgrimage,  his  sufferings  and  strug- 
gles, it  has  reproduced  also  some  of  his  spiritual  qualities,  and 
none  more  faithfully  and  persistently  than  the  quality  reflected 
in  our  text.  "Isaac  digged  again  the  wells  which  they  had 
digged  in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  father,  and  he  named  them 
after  the  names  by  which  his  father  had  called  them.''  The 
spiritual  quality  attested  by  this  act  is  filial  piety.  Isaac  might 
have  gone  out  in  quest  of  new  wells  altogether;  or  having  un- 
earthed and  uncovered  the  old  wells,  he  might  have  given  them 
new  names,  original  n«mes,  names  borrowed  from  his  own  time 
or  experience.  But  no !  He  applied  himself  faithfully  and 
zealously  to  the  reopening  of  the  old  paternal  wells,  and  when 
he  had  succeeded,  he  renamed  those  wells  by  the  names  Abra- 
ham had  bestowed  on  them  when  he  first  had  won  the  watery 
treasures  from  Mother  Earth.  Those  old  wells  had  for  Isaac 
a  deeper  meaning,  an  added  sweetness  and  salubrity;  they 
were  the 'more  precious  and  sacred  to  him,  because  of  their  un- 
forgetable  association  with  the  life  and  work  and  strivings  of 
his  father. 
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It  is  this  sort  of  filial  piety  that  Israel  may  justly  be  said 
to  have  repeated  again  and  again  in  his  religious  history.  If 
the  Jew  as  a  religious  being  has  survived  to  this  day;  if  Judaism 
lias  outlived  many  another  creed  and  cult,  and  has  come  down 
to  this  twentieth  century  strong  and  energetic  and  vital  enough 
to  take  a  leading  part  among  the  faiths  of  the  world,  it  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  filial  piety  which  has  always  formed 
one  of  IsraeFs  most  glorious  characteristics.  It  is  this  filial 
piety — this  historic  sense,  you  might  call  it — which  has  again 
>and  again  led  the  Jew,  on  the  one  hand,  to  reopen  the  old  wells, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  name  them  by  the  ancestral  names.  There 
were  times  when  Judaism  seemed  decadent,  when  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  people  seemed  stifled,  corru{)ted,  and  on  the  point  of 
dissolution,  when  the  inner  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  eternal 
truths  of  Judaism  were  forgotten,  when  the  fountains  of  in- 
spiration and  religious  energy  seemed  completely  stopped  by  a 
mass  of  rocks  and  waste.  There  were  times  when  one  error  or 
another,  when  one  superstition  or  another,  when  one  calamity 
or  another,  threatened  to  crush  the  very  life  of  the  old  faith. 
Many  another  cult  under  similar  conditions  would  have  perished. 
Many  another  people  under  similar  circumstances  would  have 
yielded  to  destruction.  But  Israel,  at  all  such  moments  of 
deterioration  and  danger,  fortunately  possessed  the  genius  to 
revive  the  old  fountains  of  inspiration,  to  dig  up  again  those 
wells  of  faith  and  hope  and  power  which  the  fathers  had  digged, 
to  lure  forth  anew  the  waters  of  salvation  from  the  ancestral 
springs.  And,  what  is  more,  Israel  never  lacked  the  humility 
and  the  devotion  to  continue  to  call  those  founts  by  the  names 
the  fathers  had  given  them.  That  is  how  Judaism  has  tri- 
umphed in  many  a  crisis,  and  has  retained  its  place  and  name 
to  this  very  day. 

What  more  convincing  illustration  of  this  truth  might  I 
adduce  than  that  furnished  by  those  incbmparkble  leaders  and 
teachers,  the  Prophets  of  Israel?  Rightly  are  they  considered 
by  men  of  diverse  minds  and  beliefs  as  the  greatest  religious 
and  moral  masters  mankind  has  ever  possessed.     We  know  that 
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the  work  they  did  was  not  only  heroic,  but  unique,  original, 
standing  out  above  the  level  of  their  time  and  environment, 
emanating  from  their  singular  power  of  individuality.  Their 
work  was  revolutionary  in  some  respects,  and  but  for  their  inter- 
cession, which  required  rare  courage  and  loyalty,  Judaism  would 
have  come  to  naught.  They  saved  the  religion  of  Israel  from 
the  Philistines  of  their  time,  from  degradation  into  a  mere 
form  of  Semitic  idolatry,  into  a  system  of  empty  ceremonies 
and  sacrifices.  If  ever  any  group  of  men  did  an  original  work, 
and  that  in  an  age  of  imitators  and  amid  a  world  of  gross 
idolatry,  it  was  the  Prophets  of  Israel.  Yet  these  divine  heroes, 
as  Robertson  Smith  has  pointed  out,  never  said  that  they  were 
doing  or  saying  something  that  had  not  been  known  before. 
They  came  not  as  the  givers  of  a  new  law,  or  apostles  of  a 
new  doctrine,  or  originators  of  a  new  idea,  or  founders  of  a 
new  creed.  No;  one  and  all  they  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  the  fathers.  Adonay  Elohe  Abothekhem,  Elohe  Abraham, 
Elohe  YitsJmq,  ve-Elohe  Ya'aqob  shlahani  alekhem;  ze  sh'mi 
le-olam  v'ze  zikhri  le-dor  dor — ''The  Lord,  the  God  of  your 
fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of 
Jacob,  hath  sent  me  unto  you;  this  is  my  name  forever,  and 
this  is  my  memorial  unto  all  generations.^^  This  message  brought 
by  Moses  to  his  contemporaries  was  reiterated  by  every  prophet 
in  subsequent  ages.  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
in  their  endeavor  to  rid  their  people  of  idolatry,  to  stimulate 
the  true  religious  life  of  their  contemporaries,  to  arouse  the 
souls  oi  their  fellows  from  sleep  and  stupor  and  materialism 
unto  a  true  quest  of  God  and  righteousness,  did  not  pretend 
to  possess  a  doctrine  that  Israel  had  never  known  before.  On 
the  contrary,  their  plea  was  for  a  return  to  the  simple  faith  of 
the  fathers,  to  the  ancestral  covenant  of  righteousness  and  mercy 
that  had  been  forgotten,  to  the  fountains  of  truth  and  faithful- 
ness from  which  the  people  had  strayed  away.  "Hearken  to 
me,  ye  that  follow  after  righteousness,  ye  that  seek  the  Lord: 
look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  were  hewn  and  unto  the  hole 
of   the   pit  whence   ye  were   digged  !^^     In   short,   the   Prophets 
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K  wtJd  hA*  eiwJvr*^  ih^  *iicriri»l  life  of  vTit  p*:*:'^!^  li^^  vigor, 
vitf.  tfi^  *agi^'I;£ft  p</rer  of  *elf-neEfe-riI,  will  c»>snn^iT.  We 
hair*:  i^tz^if  ^TkSfiT*A  JudzbtBi  t>  rerinain  a  cIo^^»Eii-c:p  ^elL  to 
pmrifr  aii/J  diwar,  iM>r  l:*^fn  wfllinz  to  baner  is  old^i  name 
fr>r  afiT  rj^fir  and  m^/re  st^nlinz  or  fashionable-  a^^ieilations. 
JnAf^f  a%  we  scan  Jewish  Liftoiy  we  can  n*jt  belp  ooeerring 
Uiat  two  thinjzs  hare  alwaj*  failed  among  115:  on  the  one  hand, 
Uie  HtfhTXA  of  thog*  that  i^fsmA^  a*  to  he  owitenr  with  the 
n/^^/ped'Up  wirik  of  oar  ancestors:  and  on  the  other,  the  attempts 
of  thojK;  who  came  to  as  with  proposals  to  change  oar  spiritual 
fortune  by  the  adoption  of  new  names  for  the  good  old  wells. 
CV/n^ider  the  firsit  claiSe^.  Who  will  deny  that  there  were  times 
wlien  the  old  fountains  of  Judaism  were  completely  arrested, 
and  that  at  all  aach  times  we  had  oar  share  of  men  who  were 
not  only  willing  to  leave  them  in  that  miserable  condition,  bat 
alijo  n^arde^l  that  condition  as  the  only  one  desirable  or  per- 
niiij^ible^  yeii,  aa  sacred  and  antoachable.  Oar  wells  have  been 
kd/jpiff'A  again  and  again,  and  by  Philistines  of  oar  own.  In- 
iUi^t^l,  herein  lie«  the  tragedy  of  almost  every  significant  spiritual 
Miovement  in  human  histor}- — the  rapidity  with  which  the  mes- 
«age  of  a  prophfft  is  emptied  of  its  inward  meaning,  deteriorates, 
fKHrifi^«,  and  becomes  mechanical  among  the  very  people  sap- 
]K)H(n]  to  be  his  chief  supporters  and  disciples.  When  it  fell 
from  the  prophet's  lips  the  doctrine  possessed  life,  meaning, 
power,  Houl,  it  was  like  the  very  waters  of  life  surging  up  from 
a  newly  discovered  fountain-head,  but,  alas  I  no  sooner  is  the 
I>rophetic  voice  hushed  than  that  same  message  begins  to  be 
fni»under«t^)od,  its  vitality  is  gone,  its  sap  dried  up,  its  signifi- 
cMUcji  lost,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  outward  form,  the  petrified 
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word.  Tetse  ruho,  yashub  le-admatho^  hayom  ha-hu  dbdu 
eshtonothaw — '^His  breath  goeth  forth,  he  returneth  to  his 
earth:  in  that  very  day  the  inward  meaning  of  his  thoughts  is 
lost.^^  Over  and  over  again  this  tragedy  of  the  spirit  has  been 
enacted  on  the  stage  of  history;  and  Israel  has  been  no  excep- 
tion. Our  Abrahams  have  digged  the  wells,  but  no  sooner  were 
the  Abrahams  dead,  than  Philistines  came  and  stopped  them. 
Our  prophetic  men  have  opened  for  us  the  founts  of  the  spirit, 
the  well-heads  of  true  righteousness,  of  lofty  idealism,  of  gen- 
uine godliness.  Came  the  Philistines — men  without  soul,  with- 
out spirit,  with  eyes  for  the  outward  for^is  only  and  none  for 
the  inward  truths  that  alone  endow  the  forms  with  life  and 
meaning — and  stopped  up  those  founts  with  defunct  ceremonial- 
ism, with  ossified  laws  and  rules,  with  the  debris  of  dogmatism, 
with  mummies.  And  not  content  with  that,  these  Philistines 
have  been  wont  to  take  their  stand  by  the  stopped-up  wells,  con- 
tending that  it  mattered  not  at  all  whether  the  wells  contained 
water  or  no,  that  it  was  not  the  wells  that  counted,  but  rather 
what  had  accumulated  round  about  them  and  served  to  stop 
their  flow — the  ceremonies,  the  sacrifices,  the  dogmas,  the  laws, 
the  customs  and  conventionalities,  the  mummies,  those  things 
which  when  first  they  were  created  and  adopted  by  the  fathers 
may  have  had  high  meaning  indeed,  but  which  in  the  course  of 
time  had  lost  their  vitality  and  significance  and  had  turned  into 
nothing  so  much  as  a  heavy  heap  of  stones  on  the  mouth  of 
the  fountain,  making  what  was  merit  in  the  fathers  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  spiritual  path  of  the  children :  Vehaehen  hagedola 
at  pi  hdb-b'er  zu  zekuth  aboth.  What  has  saved  Judaism  at 
all  such  critical  junctures  has  been  the  appearance  of  men  of 
prophetic  temperament  who,  in  the  face  of  the  Philistines  and 
their  opposition,  digged  up  again  the  old  wells,  rolled  away  the 
rocks  and  dust-heaps,  tore  asunder  the  cobwebbery  of  blind 
conservatism,  liberated  the  soul  of  Judaism  from  the  incubus 
of  mere  forms  and  externalities,  and  roused  Israel  anew  to  a 
realization  of  those  fundamental  aims  and  purposes  which  con- 
stitute the  true  spirit  of  Judaism. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  names  have  counted,  too. 
Our  prophetic  men  have  never  failed  to  realize  that  every  awak- 
ening of  the  soul  of  Israel  means  but  a  return  to  the  spiritual 
idealism  and  capacities  of  the  fathers.  Potentially,  if  not  actu- 
ally, the  highest  religious  and  ethical  forthreachings  of  humanity 
resided  in  the  religion  of  Israel  from  the  very  outset.  There 
is  nothing  that  belongs  to  the  realm  of  religious  aspiration  or 
moral  resolution  that  the  name  of  Judaism  precludes.  In  the 
house  of  Judaism  there  is  ample  room  for  every  true  mansion 
of  the  spirit.  Those  that  have  come  to  the  Jew  with  emphasis 
on  some  special  doctrine,  and  desired  him  to  accept  new  names 
and  new  banners,  have  been  pathetic  failures  as  far  as  Israel 
is  concerned.  The  Jew  has  been  true  to  his  fathers.  He  has 
retained  the  old  name  for  the  wells  of  the  spirit.  Much  as  he 
has  absorbed  from  his  ever-changing  environment,  greatly  as  the 
vessels  have  differed  into  which  the  waters  of  his  faith  have 
been  poured,  he  has  never  seen  the  need  of  giving  new  names 
to  his  religious  activity  and  aspirations.  His  filial  instinct  has 
served  him  in  good  stead.  He  has  known  the  difference  between 
an  Amos  and  a  Paul,  between  a  Micah  and  a  Mahomet,  between 
every  true  prophet  who  sought  to  restore  the  religious  vitality 
of  the  ancestors  and  those  apostles  whose  doctrine  was  headed 
in  the  wrong  direction.  Paul's  effort  to  argue  the  Jew  into  his 
doctrine  was  as  ineffectual  as  Mahomet's  effort  to  force  him 
into  his.  Paul's  Eseq  was  as  fruitless  as  Mahomet's  Sitna.  On 
the  other  hand,  whatever  effort  has  been  made  at  any  time  to 
regain  the  Jew  for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  fathers,  to  reanimate 
his  grasp  of  the  underl3dng  principles  of  Judaism,  to  have  him 
sweep  away  the  dust  and  mire  of  ages  from  the  ancestral  foun- 
tains, has  led  to  a  deepening  and  broadening,  and  to  the  con- 
servation, of  Judaism,  whether  it  was  a  Moses,  an  Amos,  an 
Ezra,  a  Hillel,  a  Philo,  a  Saadya,  a  Maimonides,  a  Lurya,  a 
Mendelssohn,  a  Geiger,  an  Einhorn,  an  Isaac  M.  Wise  who 
acted  as  messenger  of  the  age,  as  restorer  of  the  old  wells, 
as  emancipator  of  the  spirit  from  the  shackles  of  mechanical 
conformity  and  meaningless  externalism. 
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I  know  little  of  the  history  of  Eeform,  and  have  studied 
Geiger  and  Einhorn  and  Holdheim  to  no  avail,  and  sat  without 
profit  at  the  feet  of  our  lamented  teacher  and  leader,  Isaac  M. 
Wise,  if  this  be  not  the  work  that  Reform  Judaism  sought  to 
accomplish. 

In  the  heroic  age  that  witnessed  the  birth  and  the  battles  of 
Eeform,  the  warfare  was  twofold:  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
directed . against  ossified  Orthodoxy;  on  the  other,  against  reck- 
less iconoclasm  and  apostasy.  Orthodoxy  was  immovably  op- 
posed to  any  effort  in  the  direction  of  adapting  the  old  faith  to 
modern  conditions.  The  new  culture,  the  new  environment,  the 
new  ideas,  the  new  political  and  economic  conditions  meant 
nothing  to  its  chamj)ions.  It  signified  naught  to  them  that  the 
life-force  had  vanished  from  the  major  portion  of  their  beliefs 
and  ceremonies,  and  the  liturgy  had  become  mere  lip-worship. 
Their  paramount  dogma  was  that  everything  that  had  come 
down  from  the  past  was  sacred,  inviolable,  untouchable,  and 
that  every  modern  innovation  was  horrible  sin  and  treason. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  the  radicals,  as  they  were  called 
then,  who  were  bent  on  going  to  the  other  extreme,  who  could 
see  neither  beauty,  nor  utility,  nor  holiness  in  all  the  treasures 
of  the  Jewish  past,  to  whom  there  was  nothing  attractive  either 
in  the  Jewish  religion  or  Jewish  literature,  and  who  were  not 
only  wining  but  anxious  to  throw  all  Judaism,  with  bag  and 
baggage,  overboard  into  the  weltering  ocean  of  the  new  life. 
To  this  class  belonged  not  only  the  hosts  of  those  who,  divorced 
from  all  principle  and  conscience,  accepted  baptism  for  worldly 
reasons  altogether,  but  also  a  goodly  number  of  such  as  were 
influenced  by  non-Jewish  teaching  and  had  honestly,  though 
shallowly,  arrived,  at  the  conclusion  that  the  part  of  Judaism 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  they  could  make  themselves  more  useful 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  humanity  if  they  exchanged  their  Jewish 
name  and  heritage  for  some  appellation  more  modern  and  com- 
prehensive. Between  these  two  danger  points  the  good  ship 
of  Judaism  found  itself  at  that  critical  hour;  between  the 
Scylla  of  a  petrified  Orthodoxy  and  the*  Charybdis  of  a  thought- 
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less  iconoclasm.  What  saved  Judaism  from  foundering  was 
that  the  strong  arm  of  Reform  seized  the  helm.  Under  the 
captaincy  of  Geiger  and  his  disciples  and  fellow-workers,  Judaism 
was  guided  safely^  out  of  that  perilous  condition. 

The  pioneers  of  reform  battled  against  both  extremes.  They 
fought  against  both  camps  of  the  Philistines.  They  fought  for 
a  Judaism  purified,  purged  of  the  meaningless  accretions  of 
the  ages,  delivered  from  the  dead  weight  of  sheer  ceremonialism 
and  dogmatism  and  superstition,  lifted  anew  to  the  high  and 
pure  principles  of  godliness  and  righteousness  which  the  prophets 
had  preached  and  the  patriarchs  had  conceived.  But,  also, 
they  fought  for  retention  of  the  old  name  and  the  old  banner. 
They  did  not  want  to  be  known  as  mere  humanitarians,  or 
ethical  culture  teachers,  or  apostles  of  a  new  cosmopolitism. 
Not  theirs  the  dream  of  a  New  Religion.  They  fought  for  the 
preservation  of  the  good  old  historic  name  of  Judaism,  which 
had  through  so  many  centuries  of  struggle  and  martyrdom  and 
Aspiration  formed  the  unconquerable  banner  of  Israel,  and  was 
still  broad  enough  to  enfold  the  loftiest  religious  and  ethical 
concepts  of  which  mankind  was  capable.  The  old  wells — cleansed, 
purified,  uncovered  afresh,  freed  from  the  dust  and  debris  of 
the  ages — the  old  wells  Reform  Judaism  digged  up  again,  those 
very  wells  that  the  fathers,  the  prophets,  mankind's  spiritual 
jiobles  had  delved,  but  which  the  Philistines  had  stopped — those 
pristine  wells  did  Reform  dig  up  again,  and  it  named  them 
anew  after  the  names  by  which  the  fathers  had  called  them. 

That  is  how  Reform  has  been  responsible  for  the  salvation  of 
Judaism  in  modem  times.  Without  Reform,  Judaism  would 
have  entered  upon  a  period  of  gradual  decadence  in  the  Western 
World.  There  might  have  been  apostasy,  superstition  and  lin- 
gering apathy;  there  could  have  been  no  virile,  active,  stead- 
fast, progressive  Judaism — a  Judaism  loyal,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  essential  traditions  of  the  past,  and  vital  enough,  on  the 
other,  to  satisfy  the  demands  and  suit  the  conditions  of  the 
present.  The  Jewish  consciousness — the  realization  of  what 
Judaism   really   stands   for,   of  what   are   its   central   truths,   of 
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what  it  has  meant  to  the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  of  how 
wonderful  and-  heroic  a  history  it  has  produced — the  Jewish 
consciousness  did  not  have  to  wait  for  its  awakening  upon  the 
advent  of  modem  antisemitism  and  its  step-child,  Viennese  Zion- 
ism. Geiger  evoked  it  with  his  Moses'  staff  like  a  stream  of 
fresh  water  from  the  heart  of  the  people — Einhorn,  Wise,  and 
their  fellow-laborers  summoned  it  from  its  centuries'  slumber 
to  new  life  and  power — Reform  was  the  mighty  agent  of  its 
regeneration. 

Latterly  we  have  heard  much  concerning  the  futility  and  the 
foolishness  of  Reform.  Critics  have  arisen  denouncing  it  as  a 
peril  to  Judaism,  as  a  source  of  Jewish  decadence  and  disinte- 
gration, as  the  bridge  leading  from  the  synagogue  to  the  church. 
We  must  revive  Orthodoxy,  we  are  told;  we  need  a  reaction — 
return  to  the  religion  of  the  ghetto  is  what  we  need.  All  we 
can  say  to  such  assailants  of  Reform  is,  in  the  words  of  Isaiah: 
"Who  is  blind  but  my  servant?  or  deaf  as  my  messenger?  Thou 
seest  many  things,  but  thou  observest  not;  his  ears  are  open, 
but  he  heareth  not."  As  for  ourselves  we  know  full  well  that 
but  for  the  kinetic  influence  of  Reform,  even  the  so-called  Neo- 
Orthodoxy  and  its  tribe  of  relations  that  thrive  on  opposition 
and  disparagement  of  Reform,  would  never  have  come  into  being. 

Our  task,  however,  is  not  to  waste  time  on  wrangles  with 
our  opponents.  Little  danger  there  is  of  Reform  being  driven 
from  the  field  by  a  sudden  resuscitation  of  medieval  Orthodoxy. 
In  fact,  there  is  demand  today,  and,  thank  heaven,  room  enough 
in  this  country  for  all  genuine  Jewish  work,  under  whatever 
name  it  may  go :  ki  atta  hirhib  Adonay  lanu  u-pJiaratsnu  baarets, 
"for  now  the  Lord  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  are  pros- 
perous in  this  land."  There  is  a  great  demand  nowadays  for 
any  sort  of  Jewish  work  that  is  free  from  hypocrisy,  from  hol- 
lowness,  from  cant.  Our  duty  today  is  to  keep  alive  the  altar 
fires  kindled  by  the  leaders  of  the  past  century.  Or,  to  return 
to  our  text,  our  duty  is  to  keep  on  digging  in  the  valley  for  the 
well  of  living  waters — in  thct  valley  of  modern  life  for  the  main- 
springs  of   Jewish   idealism.      In   the   valley,   not   only   on   the 
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aiki  for  ti'j^  r»!«ewai  and  recoT^e^rv  and  eiD*it5:oii  of  which  the 
matitfm  of  Reform  foti^ht  ih«r  grea:  fa*ttl€s,  bcre  aI=o  towmrd 
making  th#»tn  actire  agencies  in  the  eTerjdaj  life  of  the  modem 
J<!rw  and  Jewesw,  I.<et  us  beware  lest  the  wetl*  wiiich  Gciger 
and  KMtfim  an#i  Wiae  restored  are  stopped  again  bj  the  Phil- 
Mtin^  now  that  trie  fathers  are  dead! 

ye«,  in  the  ralley  of  life  let  jn  keep  on  digging  for  the  old 
welJx.  fjfit  wa  jrtrive  on  to  open  for  the  modem  Jew  the  well 
of  t^ie  T\\ffTZf  of  KeligioTK  Knowledge.  I*  not  ignorance  of 
JndaiAm  one  of  th*e  most  serions  maladies  of  our  age?  There 
M  th^  famine;  of  onr  land !  All  sections  it  embraces,  and  noth- 
ing fx  a  great/;r  bane  to  oar  spiritual  life.  And  bj  ignorance 
I  do  rir>t  m^ran  merely  unfamiliarity  with  the  more  delicate 
problems  of  Jewish  life  or  the  more  subtle  speculations  of 
ffrligion  or  thie  more  remote  events  of  our  history :  what- 1  have 
in  mind  in  the  appalling  spread  of  the  grosser  form  of  ignor- 
anr;^;—  ignoranei;  of  our  Bible,  our  prayers,  our  principles  and 
pijrfK;Wr  -of  the  Am  Haarez  type,  absence  of  that  fundamental 
Jfrwinh  knowledge  and  Hpiritual  understanding  which  the  prophets 
(Ump^uaicA  an  Dfuilh  Elohim,  and  without  which  the  people  can 
not  but  f><?riHh.  "What  is  the  cause  of  Israel's  defilement  and 
{Mtmi'tufui'^^^  a«kH  the  ancient  rabbi;  "it  is  that  thev  have  no 
unH^rrKtarHling  in  the  words  of  the  Thora."  It  is  not  Reform^ 
nor  Orthodoxy  that  forms  the  chief  menace  of  our  age;  it  is 
igfir^nifice,  Htupidity,  arrogant  philistinism.  "It  is  stupidity 
HhjfU'/*    H«yH   (/arlylc,    "with    never   so    many   rituals,    that   kills 
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religion."  It  is  certainly  a  shame  and  a  snare  to  modern 
Judaisn;. 

Also,  the  well  of  moral  purity  let  us  protect  from  clogging. 
One  holy  task  we  have  before  us,  all  of  us,  that  of  battling 
against  the  moral  degeneration  of  our  people.  Oh,  think  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  task!  To  what  insignificant  proportions  does 
all  else  dwindle!  To  what  dust  and  ashes  are  all  academic  issues 
and  metaphysical  controversies  reduced,  in  the  face  of  the  grave 
problem  of  the  conservation  of  the  moral  character  of  Israel! 
The  seriousness  of  the  situation  we  all  know.  We  all  know 
what  has  happened  in  Chicago,  in  New  York,  and  what  is  hap- 
pening more  or  less  in  every  other  community.  Is  there  any 
work  with  greater  claim  on  the  attention  and  service  of  every 
Jewish  leader,  of  every  disciple  of  the  prophets,  than  this  of 
saving  the  honor  of  the  Jew  from  pollution  and  the  character 
of  Israel  from  disintegration?  What  matters  East  or  West? 
What  matters  Orthodox  or  Eeform?  What  matters  liberalism 
or  conservatism,  when  that  has  become  the  problem?  Shall  it 
be  said  of  the  Jew  that  the  well  of  purity,  the  mainspring  of 
character,  whic^  he  saved  in  the  long  and  dreary  periods  of 
Contention  and  Enmity,  he  is  too  weak  to  preserve  in  the  midst 
of  prosperity  and  freedom — at  Rehoboth? 

And,  finally,  let  us  keep  on  trying  to  dig  up  again  the  well 
of  spiritual  idealism  in  Israel  and  Humanity.  In  common 
with  all  oth^r  spiritual  agencies  we  have  to  fight  against  the 
universal  disease  of  our  age — ^materialism.  Materialism  is  un- 
dermining the  structure  of  Judaism,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
faiths.  We  might  witness  the  desuetude  of  this  or  that  cere- 
mony, the  passing  of  this  or  that  form  of  piety,  the  neglect  of 
this  or  that  festival  or  institution,  without  alarm  or  serious 
apprehension.  But  to  think  of  so  many  of  our  Jews  and 
Jewesses,  children  of  the  most  spiritual  of  peoples,  children  of 
an  incomparable  ancestry  of  prophets  and  seers  and  idealists — 
to  see  them  descend  to  the  basest  levels  of  materialism,  imper- 
turably  ensconced  in  the  contentment  of  their  creature  comforts 
and   carriages   and  gowns   and   automobiles   and   cheap   theatres 
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and  gaudy  restaurants — well,  to  tell  truth,  there  is  nothing 
more  grotesque,  monstrous  in  the  world,  and  nothing  more 
agonising  to  the  lover  of  Israel  and  IsraeFs  glorious  past.  Hith- 
naari  me-aphar  qumi  sh'hi  Y eruskalayim — "Shake  thyself  from 
the  dust;  stand  up,  0  captive  daughter  of  Jerusalem!'^  may 
well  be  our  message  to  our  people  today,  and  engross  our  best 
efforts  and  thoughts  in  behalf  of  Israel. 

Oh,  that  this  Conference  may  inspire  us  anew  with  love  and 
zeal  for  our  work.  Many  are  the  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments and  trials !  Like  Isaac,  we  must  needs  meet  with  much 
Esek  and  Sitna  in  the  delving  for  the  old  wells.  But  may  the 
work  and  the  feelings  which  we  share  here  together  bless  us 
with  new  courage  and  determination,  and  reinvigorate  the  foun- 
tains of  hope  and  confidence  within  us,  and  lead  us  to  Eeho- 
both — the  liberation  and  enlargement  of  the  Spirit.  Let  us 
continue  to  guard  against  the  Philistines  the  wells  of  our  an- 
cestral faith,  the  fountains  of  truth  and  righteousness,  the  olden 
springs  of  our  prophetic  religion,  that  by  our  toil  the  great 
day  may  be  brought  nearer  which  the  Prophet  forecast  in  his 
noble  vision:  "I  will  pour  water  upon  the  thirsty  and  streams 
upon  the  dry  ground.  I  will  pour  my  spirit  upon  thy  children 
and  my  blessing  upon  their  offspring:  and  they  shall  spring  up 
among  the  grass,  as  willows  by  the  watercourses.  One  shall  say, 
I  am  the  Lord^s:  and  another  shall  proclaim  the  name  of  Jacob, 
and  another  shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  unto  the  Lord,  and 
surname  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel.'^     Amen! 
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SAMUEL  ADLEE. 

Tribute    Pronounced  ^t   thQ    Celebration    of   the    Centenary    of 

His  Birth. 

Eabbi  Joseph  Silverman^  New  York  City. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  memory  of  Rabbi  Samuel  Adler. 
He  was  a  thorough  and  modest  scholar — a  man  of  true  culture 
and  native  nobility — a  man  of  poise  and  dignity,  of  quiet  ease, 
chaste  simplicity  and  refinement.  .Unobtrusive,  he  was  content 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  student  delving  deep  into  the  rich  fountains 
of  Israels  literature  and  adding  thereto  what  he  could  from 
his  storehouse  of  classical  and  philosophic  knowledge.  Upon 
his  early  Hebrew  training,  received  at  his  native  town  of  Worms,, 
he  delicately  grafted  the  modern  thought  which  he  had  im- 
bibed at  the  universities  of  Frankfort  and  Giessen.  Intellectually 
he  was  a  composite  of  the  old  Hebrew  learning  and  temperament 
and  the  new  logical  and  critical  method  of  the  universities.  His 
character  was  formed  by  the  storm  and  stress  of  life  through 
which  he  was  compelled  to  pass.  Born  December  3,  1809,  in  a 
large  family,  bordering  on  deprivation  of  life's  sustenance,  he 
struggled  ever  forward  and  upward  intellectually  and  spiritually. 

This  strength  of  character  and  intellectual  acumen  combined 
with  intense  religiosity  and  a  fervor  for  progress,  made  of  him 
one  of  those  men  who  leave  an  impress  on  their  day  and  genera- 
tion and  on  the  pages  of  history. 

As  a  scholar  he  diligently  plowed  the  fields  of  Jewish  learning 
and  left  many  monographs  on  important  subjects,  as  for  ex- 
ample: "A  Biblio-Critical  Study  of  Passover,"  "The  Day  of 
Atonement  according  to  the  Bible — Its  Origin  and  Meaning,'^ 
"The  Levitical  Tithe,"  "Phariseeism  and  Sadduceeism,"  "Karaitic 
Questions,"  "The  Talmud,"  "Tenets  of  Faiths  and  their  Authority 
in  the  Talmud." 
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As  Rabbi  and  preacher  in  Worms,  from  1836-1842;  in  Alzey, 
1842-1857,  and  later  in  Xew  York,  he  gained  a  local,  national 
and  international  reputation  for  elegant  diction,  depth  and 
breadth  of  thought,  for  fervid  impassioned  speech  and  convinc- 
ing oratory.  He  never  preached  merely  for  the  sake  of  enter- 
tainment. The  claptrap  sensational  preaching  of  our  day  would 
have  disgusted  him.  He  filled  his  pulpit  completely  by  his 
ability,  his  character,  his  intense  earnestness,  and  above  all,  by 
the  message  which  he  brought  "week  after  week  to  his  congre- 
gation. If  he  had  nothing  else  to  commend  him  to  the  Rabbis 
of  today,  that  fact  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  interest  them 
in  his  career  and  his  method.  He  labored  throughout  the  week, 
whether  in  his  study  or  in  his  various  pastoral  duties,  to  listen 
for  the  revelation  of  God,  and  when  he  caught  the  divine  mes- 
sage, aflame  with  the  word  from  Heaven,  he  went  to  his  pulpit, 
calm  and  deliberate,  fearless  and  independent,  to  speak  as  he 
felt  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Most  High.  He  understood 
the  spirit  of  Judaism — he  cared  not  for  the  letter. 
•  This  conception  of  his  sublime  duty  as  a  messenger  of  God 
raised  Adler  above  every  petty  worldly  consideration,  and  made 
him  strong  and  fearless  enough  to  preach  his  inmost  convictions. 
He  was  an  exponent  of  our  ancestral  faith  interpreted  by  the 
light  of  modern  thought.  He  based  his  reform  not  merely,  as 
has  been  so  often  falsely  charged  against  reform,  on  the  needs 
of  convenience,  but  on  the  conviction  that  Judaism  was  not  a 
dead  letter — not  an  ironclad  faith  and  a  fixed  form — never  to 
be  revised  or  altered — but  rather  that  our  religion  was  progres- 
sive from  the  very  hour  it  was  first  proclaimed  to  the  present 
day,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  did  not  undergo  changes 
in  its  theological,  dicta — its  ceremonial  functions  and  its  levitical 
and  civil  laws. 

He  showed  his  opponents,  who  based  their  rigid  orthodoxy 
on  Bible  and  Talmud,  that  those  very  repositories  of  Hebrew 
learning  contained  the  history  of  the  development  of  Judaism 
and  sanctions  for  every  change  proffered  by  the  reformers. 

Adler'g  Judaism   was   the   ethical   monotheism   of   Moses   and 
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the  prophets.  To  him  God  was  the  creative  and  moral  force 
of  the  universe,  the  power  that  makes  for  righteousness.  He 
preached  moral  obligation  of  man  to  his  fellowman  based  upon 
man's  obligation  to  obey  the  law  of  God.  To  him  the  ethical 
import  of  Judaism  outweighed  every  form  and  ritual.  The 
creed,  the  prayer,  the  ceremonials  were  only  concrete  vessels 
necessary  to  carry  to  mind  and  heart  the  spirit  of  truth,  duty, 
justice  and  love.  The  vessels  might  be  repaired  or  changed 
as  often  as  necessary,  but  the  ethical  spirit  always  remained  the 
same.  And  when  they  did  not  carry  this  spirit  the  vessels  were 
empty  and  useless. 

Samuel  Adler  was  an  active  member  of  the  first  three  Rab- 
binical Reform  Conferences  held  in  Brunswick  in  1844,  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  1845  and  in  Breslau  1846.  These  Rab- 
binical assemblies  have  become  historic.  They  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  Reform  Judaism  that  has  saved  the  Judaism  of 
thousands  from  utter  decline  and  obloquy.  The  men  who  formed 
those  early  conventions  deserve  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  all 
Israel.  Judaism  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution  in  Germany. 
Those  men  buttressed  the  weak  parts,  strengthened  the  enfeebled 
battlements  and  brought  new  vitality  into  the  moribund  syna- 
gogue. They  discussed  the  crying  needs  of  Judaism  with  earn- 
estness, fearlessness,  with  deep  research  into  causes  and  conse- 
quences, and  were  pervaded  with  a  high  sense  of  their  duty  to 
their  faith,  their  people,  their  God.  Samuel  Adler  stood  amongst 
those  stalwarts  in  the  house  of  Israel,  head  and  shoulders  the 
equal  of  all. 

At  the  Brunswick  Conference  Adler  expressed  himself  vigor- 
ously in  favor  of  a  reform  of  the  liturgy,  and  when  the  right 
to  change  the  ritual  was  challenged  he  cried  out:  "What  right 
have  we  to  reform? — The  traditional  right  to  modify  the  Biblical 
ceremonial  according  to  temporal  and  local  conditions.  The 
question  was  often  asked  whence  we  obtained  that  right.  From 
tlie  people.  The  free  will  of  the  people  recognized  the  Tal- 
mudists,  the  free  will  of  the  people  will  recognize  us.  We,  too, 
are  Talmudists.     Hence,  we  can  insist  on  the  same  right." 


r''*nv.r»,*»i''.r.  w^^  v.  ^\r  T=Ati  i.*  :.•._/¥■♦:  •"If  i:t*r»  -^^^r?  any 
ftutJtfirt  -. .'  v:.,k:.  w*  r.^'.-'i  rrt-r-.c*:!-*^  Jr-v-rii  i'-jiTiTTTi^  szbi  the 
'^.i^^^r.A^.v:*      1   rr.t'iOrrr.    ..f*    .r.    rT:rrr::ii:^   z-i    iie    Sabcar*."'     Toe 

#J#i*tUf^  trA*  ur>=:  ?JavA:r-  "ra*  orlsiArllT  »  .iiT  of  rest  and 
«^It  i»^;r>T/!4rlT  jt  'iaT  of  corjiecrarioE^  4r..i  jiii  -zKaxer  stress 
/iitt  U)fh  'tf^^^nnaifih  of  trjj  'Iat  i*  i  rlrce  of  .:-i=*5ac>jii  from  all 
tro-rSr. 

A/il^  v^>ic  »tfori^  ooj^jtion,  cLainiiii^  rhai  the  Sabbath  was 
fnFA/)am^AU.-7  a  ^av  of  seif-c-oniecrarlon  :»>  higher  ideals  and 
^>r»t^*^^l  If^at  ffi^ri^  i^lfe&frr-  va^  not  a  or»:'W-r  •Xjeervance  of 
tfMr  Hal'/r/iitr;,  6tit  t:.at  tr.i.i  c*^/ni*ist^  in  sanctifjing  thought  and 
i^tUfdeui  hv  wor-fiip  and  praver. 

Adl^r  favore^i  great  latitude  in  regard  to  labor  on  the  Sab- 
l/alh  wr*^n  ne/;eft?ian'  for  the  preservation  of  life,  or  an  income 
for  the  fusiiuVrus!iU(:h  hi  the  individual  or  familv,  was  most 
li\ff^rH\  in  hi*  interfi relation  of  Sabbath  law,  favored  even  a 
tiUftWfif'A  M^ry'icft  on  .Sunday,  but  wa5  stronglv  opposed  to  a 
transfer  of  the   Sabl^th  to  Sundav. 

TUf',  fiuf^ii'ufii  of  eliminating  Hebrew  from  the  ritual  to  some 
t'Xicjii  and  JiuF/ftti luting  prayers  in  the  vernacular,  was  hotly 
iMffiU'A  in  the  ?v;eond  Itabbinical  Conference  of  Germany,  held 
at  Krankfort-on-Main  in  1845.  Adler  also  attended  these  meet- 
ings and  iotik  an  e^amest  part  in  the  debates,  especially  favoring 
the  renohition  if)  retain  Hebrew  only  in  typical  parts  of  the 
n4',rvit'ji  and  to  put  the  rent  of  the  ritual  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. 

On  the  Htatu»  of  woman  in  the  Synagogue  Adler  was  most 
pronofifK^ed,    and    himwflf   introduced    in    the    third    Conference 
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of  Germany  a  resolution  declaring  that  woman  had  the  same 
obligation  as  man  to  participate  in  the  instruction  in  Judaism 
and  in  the  public  service,  and  that  the  custom  to  exclude  women 
in  the  number  of  individuals  necessary  for  conducting  a  public 
service  was  only  a  custom  and  had  no  religious  basis." 

In  the  year  1857  the  scene  of  Adler's  career  shifts  from  the 
Old  World  to  the  New,  and  thenceforward  assumes  even  a 
greater  importance  on  the  horizon  of  Judaism.  He  was  twenty- 
one  years  a  Eabbi  in  Germany,  and  thirty-four  years  a  Eabbi  in 
Temple  Emanu-El  of  New  York,  though  he  was  active  only 
seventeen  years  of  the  thirty-four. 

He  was  the  fourth  of  that  great  quartet  that  arrived  in  this 
country  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  decades  of  the  19th  century.  Max 
Lilienthal  came  in  1845,  Isaac  M.  Wise  in  1846,  David  Einhorn 
in  1855  and  Samuel  Adler  in  1857.  They  had  all  been  pre- 
ceded by  Leo  Merzbacher,  who,  in  1845,  became  Rabbi  of  Temple 
Emanu-El  of  New  York,  and  deserves  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  Rabbi  of  a  reform  congregation  in  America.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  learned  editors  of  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  neglected 
to  give  a  biography  of  Leo  Merzbacher,  the  pioneer  reform  Rabbi 
of  America.  He  blazed  a  path  through  the  virgin  forest  which 
all  the  other  reformers  followed  and  extended.  He  published, 
under  the  copyright  of  Temple  Emanu-El,  the  first  Reform 
Prayerbook  issued  in  this  country.  A  few  years  later,  after 
Samuel  Adler  had  become  Rabbi  of  Emanu-El,  the  officers  of 
this  congregation  appointed  a  committee  to  invite  other  con- 
gregations to  co-operate  in  creating  a  union  Prayerbook.  Dr. 
Einhorn  immediately  refused  to  co-operate  because,  as  he  claimed, 
he  was  preparing  his  own  Prayerbook.  The  Emanu-El  Com- 
mittee therefore  disbanded,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Adler  was  author- 
ized to  revise  the  Merzbacher  Prayerbook.  He  performed  the 
task  in  such  an  acceptable  manner  that  the  Adler  book,  includ- 
ing the  principles  on  which  it  was  based  which  were  published 
in  the  preface,  became  the  pattern  for  nearly  all  other  reform 
rituals  in  this  country,  and  remained  the  only  ritual  of  Temple 
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Emanu-El  until  the  adoption  of  the  present  Union  Prayerbook 
in  the  year  1894.  In  the  discussion  on  prayerbook  manufacture 
in  these  latter  days  this  fact  is  often  studiously  overlooked,  and 
the  credit  that  is  due  to  Merzbacher  and  Adler  as  successful 
pioneer  Reformers  is  withheld  from  them. 

Adler  was  the  quiet  student  and  scholar,  but  he  could  and 
did  none  the  less  strenuously  break  a  lance  in  the  champion- 
ship of  reform  in  Germany  and  America.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  vigor  of  his  preachment  let  me  quote  from  his  first  Pass- 
over sermon  delivered  in  Temple  Emanu-El. 

"Our  situation  is  like  that  of  the  Israelites  immediately  after 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt.  Behind  us  lies  Egypt,  the  middle 
ages;  before  us  the  sea  of  Talmudic  legislation  not  yet  cleaved 
through  flood.  Let  then  the  rod  b.e  raised  to  cleave  it  (this 
Talmudic  sea).  Backwards  we  can  not  go;  to  stand  still  means 
death.     Then  let  us  forward — forward"  across  the  sea.'^ 

It  may  also  be  news  to  some  that  Adler  had  a  share  in  the 
reform  movement  in  Chicago  that  culminated  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Sinai  Temple  of  that  city.  The  promoters  of  the 
Sinai  Congregation  asked  him  to  outline  what  course  a  reformed 
congregation  should  pursue,  and  he  answered  bravely  as  follows: 
"I  would  state  that  the  first  and  most  important  step  for 
such  a  congregation  to  take  is  to  free  its  service  of  shocking 
lies,  to  remove  from  it  mention  of  things  and  wishes  which 
we  would  not  utter  if  it  had  to  be  done  in  an  intelligible 
manner.  Such  are  the  lamentation  about  oppression  and  perse- 
cution, the  petition  for  the  restoration  of  the  sacrificial  cult, 
for  the  return  of  Israel  to  Palestine,  the  hope  for  a  personal 
Messiah,  and  for  the  resurrection  of  the  bodv.  In  the  second 
place,  let  us  eliminate  fiction  and  exaggeration;  and  in  the 
third  place,  make  the  service  clear,  intelligible,  instructive  and 
inspiring.^' 

All  the  latterday  sententious  talk,  therefore,  as  to  new  stars 
who  alone  first  showed  the  way  that  leads  from  the  Orient  to 
the   Occident,   and  from   the   Occident   direct  to   the   throne   of 
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God  without  the  bypaths  of  obsolete  ceremonials  and  prayerful 
circumlocution  is  purely  gratuitous.  Adler  tuus  the  original 
constellation  that  lit  the  other  stars.  ^Tis  a  pity  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  do  his  memory  this  tardy  justice. 

Adler  was  not  merely  a  scholar — a  preacher — a  thinker.  He 
was  also'  a  man  of  action.  Like  Isaac  M.  Wise,  he  combined 
within  himself  both  the  man  of  thought  and  the  man  of  action. 
In  Germany  in  his  early  career  he  began  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  communal  life,  and  labored  strenuously  and  success- 
fully to  afiEect  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews. 
Through  his  efforts  the  authorities  of  Worms  were  persuaded 
to  permit  the  teaching  of  Judaism  in  the  lower  and  higher 
schools  on  the  same  conditions  on  which  Christianity  was 
taught  in  those  schools. 

The  unfortunate  of  .the  communities  in  which  he  lived  did 
not  escape  his  attention,  and  he  is  said  to  have  co-operated  in 
the  creation  of  several  charitable  institutions  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  And  let  it  be  especially  mentioned  that  he  was 
amongst  the  founders  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  of  this 
city    (New  York). 

He  was  greatly  concerned  about  the  religious  training  of 
the  ycfting,  and  in  Germany  laid  the  foundation  of  valuable  im- 
provement in  this  direction  in  the  city  and  rural  schools  under 
his  jurisdiction.  As  Eabbi  of  Temple  Emanu-El  he  bestowed 
great  care  upon  religious  instruction  and  established  a  school 
that,  for  those  days,  was  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  after  which 
many  other  congregations  patterned  their  own  schools.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  for  us  to  build  successfully  today,  but  men 
like  Merzbacher,  Adler  and  others  deserve  the  greatest  honor 
because  they  were  pathfinders  in  the  virgin  forest  and  builders 
of  highways  in  the  wilderness. 

In  the  progress  of  the  reform  movement  in  Temple  Emanu-El, 
Adler  was  a  potent  factor,  and  what  had  been  so  auspiciously 
begun  under  Merzbacher,  the  first  rabbi  of  this  congregation, 
was  gloriously  advanced  under  Adler.     It  is  not  my  office  here 
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to  outline  the  place  that  Emann-El  has  gained  in  the  onward 
march  of  progressive  Judaism,  but  whatever  that  place  may  be, 
whatever  this  congregation  has  been  able  to  do  for  the  welfare 
of  our  faith  has  been  but  a  superstructure  on  the  foundation 
that  has  been  laid  by  Adler  and  his  generation.  Gustav  Gott- 
heil,  as  Adler's  colaborer  and  successor,  continued  in  the  same 
spirit  of  fearless  advocacy  of  a  Judaism  pure  and  simple,  ac- 
ceptable to  the  philosopher  and  intelligible  to  the  child,  beloved 
by  the  devout,  progressive  Jew  and  admired  by  the  intelligent, 
unprejudiced  gentile. 

Samuel  Adler  was  an  uncompromising  Jew,  and  noted  for 
the  thorough  Jewishness  of  his  thought  and  preaching,  of  the 
ideals  and  the  aspiration  he  cherished  for  Judaism  and  Israel. 
And  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  intense  American,  his  love 
for  this  country  taking  on  the  form  of  an  exalted  passion.  In 
the  Civil  War  his  pen  and  speech  served  the  cause  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  For  Abraham  Lincoln  he  had  an  unbounded 
admiration,  verging  on  reverence.  One  of  his  children  told  me" 
that  when  Adler  read  of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  he  wept 
like  a  child,  so  deeply  afiEected  was  he  by  the  sudden  news  of  tKe 
great  catastrophe  that  had  befallen  the  nation.  He  felt  the  death 
of  Lincoln  as  a  personal  loss. 

Like  most  great  strong  men,  Adler  had  a  soft  and  tender 
heart.  His  sympathies  were  easily  invoked  for  the  needy  and 
unfortunate.  He  was  the  great  preacher  in  the  pulpit  and  the 
comforting  pastor  in  the  house  of  mourning.  If  he  was  great 
as  a  scholar  and  a  preacher,  he  rose  to  supernal  heights  when 
his  heart  was  lifted  up  in  prayer  to  God.  He  truly  walked 
before  the  Lord  and  became  perfect — and  therefore  he  could 
pray  as  few  men  can. 

He  seemed  to  see  God  face  to  face,  so  real  was  the  Divine 
Being  to  him.  His  prayers  were  not  mere  words — no  empty 
lip  service — but  the  true  outpouring  of  a  soul  that  was  touched 
by  the  live  coal  from  the  altar.  His  prayer  was  the  voice  of 
finite  mind  in  touch  with  the  infinite  Mind,  the  pulse  beat  of 
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the  heart  of  a  man  moving  in  tune  with  the  infinite  Heart  of 
the  universe. 

He  walked  before  the  Lord  on  earth.  He  rests  in  the  bosom 
of  his  God  forever  and  aye.  It  is  one  hundred  years  since  he 
saw  the  light,  but  the  words  he  spoke,  and  the  deeds  he  did,  are 
the  angels  that  will  sing  his  song  of  Immortality,  throughout 
the  ages. 
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OBITUARY  ADDRESS— ADOLPH  MOSES  RADIK 
By  Rabbi  Nathan  Stern,  Trenton*   X.  J. 

It  has  been  given  to  few  Rabbis  in  the  American  ministry 
to  devote  themselves  to  a  sphere  of  influence  so  peculiarly  un- 
limited in  the  opportunity  it  ofiEered  for  thought  and  work  as 
was  furnished  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Adolph  Moses  Radin.  He 
served  no  fashionable  congregation.  His  personality  made  him 
preeminently  a  man  of  the  people,  the  recipient  of  much  of 
their  enthusiasm  and  esteem.  His  chosen  field  of  power  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  the  diflBcult  and  complex  problems  of 
Jewish  life  of  lower  New  York  City;  problems,  gigantic  in  their 
proportion,  terrific  except  for  the  resolute  and  the  brave;  prob- 
lems requiring  sympathy,  patience,  endurance,  great  powers 
of  recuperation,  giving  little  leisure  for  the  ease  and  the  re- 
search of  the  study,  exacting  all  the  energy,  all  the  strength 
and  will  the  individual  can  command  in  the  heroic  battle  of  the 
Lord.  Rabbi  Radin's  life  and  work  were  a  very  important  p*art 
in  the  njore  or  less  systematized  attempt  to  raise  the  tone  of 
the  moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis. 

Adolph  Moses  Radin  was  born  August  5,  1845,  at  Neustadt- 
Schirwindt  in  Poland,  a  province  whose  fertile  soil  grows  Jewish 
scholars.  He  sprang  from  typically  Jewish  stock  that  is  char- 
acterized by  strong  emotion  and  by  rigid  observance  of  custom, 
the  flower  of  whose  youth  is  dedicated  to  study  and  to  the  law. 
His  Rabbinic  training  he  received  at  Velozhin  and  Eiseshok, 
whence  he  obtained  his  Semichah,  He  was  thus  a  product  of 
Cheder  and  Yescliibah,  which  for  centuries  have  produced  in 
Poland  and  Russia  thorough  Hebrew  scholars  and  splendid 
Talmudists.  But  after  a  strange  Jewish  fashion  the  peculiar 
fixedness  of  habit  and  tradition  common  to  Jewish  life  in  Poland 
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and  in  Russia  has  been  interwoven  time  and  time  again  with 
a  stubborn  independence  of  thought  and  a  bold  insistence  upon 
carrying  thought  into  practice. 

This  independence  of  thought,  developed,  no  doubt,  by  at- 
tendance at  the  Universities  of  Berlin,  Konigsberg  and  Greifs- 
wald — by  the  last  of  which  he  was  awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy — made  Dr.  Radin  an  advocate  of  progress  and 
of  reform,  a  future  member  of  this  Conference.  For  a  com- 
paratively short  time  he  was  Rabbi  at  Mehve  and  Kempen  in 
Prussia,  and  at  Kalisz  and  Lodz  in  Poland.  But  the  spirit 
of  independence  induced  him  to  seek  a  new  field  of  activity 
wherein  greater  freedom  might  be  given  to  his  liberal  views.  In 
the  autumn  of  1886  he  came  to  America,  and  one  month 
after  landing  became  Rabbi  of  the  Jewish  Congregation  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  visiting  Jewish  Chaplain  of  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory  in  that  city.  "My  work  at  the  Elmira 
Reformatory,"  he  stated  in  a  paper  before  this  Conference, 
"enabled  me  to  judiciously,  and,  I  may  add,  successfully  apply 
my  labors  and  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  erring  brethren,  who 
were  serving  terms  of  imprisonment  in  state  prison,  in  the 
penitentiary,  in  the  workhouse  or  in  institutions  for  juvenile 
delinquents.'^  From  Elmira  he  was  called  to  the  Congregation 
Gates  of  Hope  in  New  York  City,  and  in  1890  he  entered  upon 
his  noble  and  distinctive  work  as  Chaplain  of  all  the  penal  in- 
stitutions of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  to  which  was  later  added 
the  duties  of  spiritual  leadership  of  the  People's  Synagogue  at 
the  Educational  Alliance. 

On  February  4,  1909,  almost  twenty-five  years  after  he  was 
given  the  first  opportunity  to  bring  messages  of  kindness,  of 
cljeer,  of  hope,  of  encouragement  to  those  socially  ostracized, 
death  brought  to  a  close  a  career  dedicated  to  social  improve- 
ment, to  the  help  of  the  poor,  the  needy  and  the  sick;  to  the 
guidance  of  the  immigrant  and  to  the  reclaiming  of  social  of- 
fenders. Truly  applicable  of  him  are  Isaiah's  words:  "I,  the 
Lord,  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine 
hand,  and  will  keep  thee  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the 
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people,  for  a  light  to  the  gentiles';  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to 
bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  dungeon  and  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  out  of  the  prison  house."  p  DN  "133  DlK  ^^  nBDHD 
Ki>  DK  Km  Dli>y  Surely  the  last  tribute  that  a  people  pay  to  the 
dead  is  generally  a  safe  guide  that  the  ministrations  of  the 
departed  will  have  an  abiding  influence  though  his  individual 
effort  shall  have  ceased.  The  forty  thousand  persons  who,  it  was 
estimated,  followed  the  funeral  cortege  as  it  passed  from  this 
building  in  which  we,  his  colleagues,  are  gathered  to  do  honor 
to  his  memory,  gave  a  sincere  and  well  merited  testimony,  a 
final  reward  to  the  hardworking  Rabbi,  to  his  genial  person- 
ality, to  his  unflinching  service  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
mnnn  ^^n  b^  i:ik-i^  n^^  mnnn  ^330  nnx  An  entire  community, 
mourning  its  loss,  placed  the  crown  of  approval  and  appreciation 
upon   a   labor   of  love. 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Radin  cast  his  lot  with  his  brethren 
in  New  York,  the  overcrowded  sections  thereof  had  become  a 
seething  sea  of  humanity  into  which  a  steady  stream  ot  im- 
migrants was  yearly  pouring.  Poles,  Russians,  Galicians, 
Lithuanians,  Roumanians,  with  their  varied  sympathies  and 
prejudices,  pressed  hard  upon  each  other.  Some  were  fugitives 
from  oppression,  seeking  here  an  asylum  and  refuge.  Some  were 
drawn  hither  by  the  desire  to  try  their  fortunes  anew  and  to 
wrest  from  this  land  of  opportunity  the  meed  of  noble,  con- 
scientious effort.  The  visionary,  the  dreamers,  the  idealist,  the 
poet,  the  scholar,  the  criminal  were  huddled  together,  each 
reacting  upon  the  other.  In  all  an  impressionable  mass — a 
tremendous  power  for  good  or  for  ill ! 

All  things  being  equal,  the  controlling  force  was  for  evil. 
Overcrowding  in  itself  drains  society  of  its  strength,  by  iij^- 
pairing  the  physical  efficiency  of  men  and  of  women,  yea,  of. 
entire  families,  making  industrial  success  for  such  well  nigh 
impracticable.  Overcrowding  attacks  the  community  in  its 
most  vulnerable  spot,  where  it  least  can  afford  the  strain.  It 
is  all  but  impossible  to  maintain  conditions  of  decency  and  of 
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morality  in  overcrowded  houses  and  tenements.  The  social  of- 
fender is  thereby  nurtured,  and,  without  any  exertion,  he  is 
made  party  to  wrong  and  to  vice.  Furthermore,  high  rentals 
and  large  families,  especially  where  wages  are  low — a  state 
common  to  the  Jewish  quarter — are,  in  themselves,  conditions 
very  favorable  towards  fostering  crime;  for  every  additional 
demand  upon  the  family  purse  must  be  met  by  villainy,  by  the 
sale  of  self  for  immoral  purposes  or  by  a  further  reduction  of 
the  food  supply,  already  too  meagre  and  inadequate.  Such 
reduction  and  retrenchment  must  necessarily  lead  to  physical, 
moral,  intellectual  degeneration.  Overcrowding,  poverty,  physical 
inefficiency,  high  mortality,  and  crime  are  intimately  related. 

With  all  his  heart  and  soul  Rabbi  Radin  labored  against  what 
seem  almost  overwhelming  odds.  Resolutely,  cheerfully  he 
continued  the  struggle  and  gave  battle  to  the  social  hydra. 

He  was  a  practical  helper,  an  ideal  and  zealous  communal 
worker.  To  any  cause,  to  any  proposition  that  would  alleviate 
suffering  and  sickness  and  thereby  tend  to  raise  the  physical 
efficiency  of  his  people,  that  would  develop  the  intellect  and 
stimulate  moral  consciousness,  he  profiEered  his  staunch  approval 
and  vigorous  support.  His  genius  lay  in  his  unusually  marked 
ability  to  collect  funds  needed  to  carry  on  the  crusade  against 
disease,  ignorance  and  vice.  His  services  were  constantly  in 
demand  and  as  constantly  rendered.  Some  time  in  its  history 
almost  every  Jewish  activity  for  social  or  religious  uplift  in 
New  York  was  indebted  to  him  for  co-operation.  His  services 
will  be  sadly  missed  by  many  a  worthy,  struggling  cause. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Radin  was  an  educator,  one  well  equipped 
to  work  among  his  people.  Having  been  a  foreigner,  he  had 
first  had  knowledge  *  of  the  intellectual,  religious,  social  and 
economic  difficulties  that  beset  the  Jews  before  they  emigrated 
to  the  United  States.  The  German  University  had  secured 
him  breath  of  view  and  had  provided  him  with  sufficient  critical 
acumen  to  judge  social  phenomena,  to  correlate  facts  and  to 
grasp  causes  and  efiEects.  The  Yeschibah  had  made  him  an 
erudite   Hebrew   scholar,   at   home   in   the   sources,   and   assured 
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him  recognition  even  from  the  scholarly  element  of  the  people 
among  whom  hia  tasks  lay.  Whether  we  agree  or  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  all  his  thought,  it  mnst  be  confessed  that  his  poetic 
temperament  which  found  expression  in  his  forceful  champion- 
»hip  of  Zionism  added  greatly  to  his  popularity  in  some  quarters 
and  provided  him  a  respectful  hearing  at  all.  times.  And  his 
great  humor,  his  striking  sarcasm  and  wit,  his  easy  approach, 
his  ready,  sympathetic,  earnest  response  to  the  call  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  community  won  him  friendship  and  trust. 
And,  withal,  he  was  an  orator  whose  manner  was  telling  and 
true. 

Wherefore,  as  Babbi  of  the  People^s  Synagogue  at  this 
Educational  Alliance  and  as  speaker  upon  occasion  his  influence 
was  extensive.  The  paramount  issue  of  which  he  never  lost 
sight  was  to  be,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  a  guide  to  the  perplexed; 
to  remove  the  intellectual  diflBculties  of  his  hearers,  to  supply 
their  religious  wants  and  to  encourage  their  moral  aspirations. 
A  covenant  of  life  and  of  peace  was  with  him;  truth  was  in 
his  mouth  and  manv  he  turned  awav  from  sin,  for  he  was  a 
messenger  of  the  Ix>rd  of  Hosts. 

Ilspecially  solicitous  was  he  of  the  immigrants  to  whom  he  was 
indeed  a  missionar}%  warning  them  of  the  pitfalls  they  would 
encounter,  guiding  them  to  usefulness  and  assisting  them  to 
become  respectable  American  citizens.  ^'In  all  my  lectures  and 
addresses  before  the  immigrant,'^  he  said  in  one  of  his  reports, 
"I  have  tried  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  self-respect  and  an  earnest 
desire  for  self-help  and  support.  The  most  favorable  results 
I  have  achieved  by  my  missionary  work  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  elevation  of  many  immigrants  are  visible  in  the 
grand  success  of  the  Kussian  American  Hebrew  Association." 

Though  Dr.  Kadin  was  a  communal  worker  and  an  educator 
in  no  rare  degree  he  will  probably  be  best  remembered  as  worker 
among  the  Jewish  inmates  of  jails,  reformatory  and  prison.  In 
this  work  he  was  the  pioneer  among  American  Rabbis. 

The  career  of  a  prison  chaplain  is  not  always  a  fascinating 
one  even  for  him  who  can  enjoy  this  particular  work.     It  may 
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be  exceedingly  depressing  and  enervating.  The  seamy  side  of 
life  is  reflected  in  strong,  glaring  relief.  The  weaknesses  of 
man,  by  being  seen  at  too  close  a  range,  are  often  exaggerated. 
And  the  diseases  of  society  are  beheld  cruelly  gnawing  at  the 
vitals  of  our  bretliren,  blindly  driving  to  their  logical  end.  The 
prison  chaplain  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  bereft  of  his 
confidence  in  human  integrity  and  of  his  trust  in  his  fellowman. 
When  strong  in  the  belief  of  having  reclaimed  a  soul  for  the 
simple,  normal  life,  the  chaplain  awakens  to  find  that  he  has 
again  been  deceived  and  that  his  labor  has  been  in  vain.  Sturdy 
and  stalwart,  Eabbi  Radin  met  his  tests.  After  every  failure 
he  entered  the  lists  afresh  and  from  defeat  he  wrung  victory. 
With  characteristic  directness  he  made  confession.  "I  also  have 
experienced  many  disappointments,  which,  however,  have  not 
discouraged  me  in  the  least."  His  good  sense  of  humor  and  the 
extreme  sunniness  of  his  personality  dispelled  the  shadows  that 
might  linger  in  his  own  path. 

On  the  whole  his  estimate  of  crime  and  of  the  criminal  was 
sound.  ^^False  pride,"  he  wrote,  "and  a  ridiculously  exaggerated 
affectation  in  our  moral  views  have  induced  us  to  look  upon 
the  criminal  with  contempt  and  scorn,  not  with  compassion  and 
sympathy.  This  standpoint  is  neither  truly  Jewish  nor  humane. 
Every  sinner  has,  in  a  certain  degree,  a  claim  upon  our  loving 
kindness.     We  must  look  upon  the  criminal  as  upon  a  patient. 

D^CDK^  nn  n  d:d:  p  dk  nhn  nmy  nay  dix  p«  'No  man  sins 
except  that  a  spirit  of  madness  has  taken  possession  of  him^ 
is  a  wise  and  noble  saying  of  our  sages.  Most  of  the 
criminals  are  the  national  products  of  their  surroundings  and 
circumstances.  Very  few  of  them  have  become  stained  with 
guilt  and  crime  entirely  through  themselves.  Thousands  of 
hands  have  invisiBTy  worked  on  their  moral  depravity  until 
they  ran  into  their  own  ruin." 

Sound  on  the  whole  as  were  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Eadin 
with  regard  to  crime,  and  willing  as  I  am  to  yield  to  his  greater, 
wider,  riper  experience,  I  fear  his  views  are  a  little  too  sanguine. 
There  is  being  formed  among  our  people,  by  birth  as  well  as 
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through  hahit  my  limited  study  assures  me,  as  fine,  as  clever 
and  as  thorough  type  of  criminal  as  may  be  found  anywhere. 
The  onlv  distinction  that  possibly  should  be  made  is  that  our 
own  are  not  as  numerous  and  that  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  run 
the  entire  gamut  of  crime.  They  rather  limit  their  predatory 
war  to  a   few  phases  thereof. 

As  his  reports  indicate.  Dr.  Badin  was  justified  in  directing 
much  of  his  pains  toward  saving  the  first-  offender,  while  still 
in  the  jails  and  before  he  had  been  sent  to  penal  institutions. 
Once  introduced  to  reformatory  or  prison,  the  probability  is 
that  the  con\ict  returns  to  society  with  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  graduate  from  the  high  school  and  university  of  crime. 
Dr.  Eadin's  work,  it  seems  to  me,  imposes  a  solemn  obligation 
upon  us,  more  especially  upon  the  leader  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities, to  acquaint  ourselves  with  court  happenings,  to  save 
the  Jewish  youth  while  the  mind  and  heart  are  still  open  to 
suggestion  and,  when  possible,  to  spare  the  unfortunates  the 
shame,  the  degradation  of  prison  life. 

It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  do  effective  corrective  work 
among  the  inmates  of  penitentiaries.  So  many  influences  mili- 
tate against  it.  The  system  by  which  are  appointed  the  officials, 
more  generally  the  minor  officials  at  our  penal  institutions  who 
come  into  closest  contact  with  the  prisoner  himself,  may  coun- 
teract the  work  of  the  chaplain.  Appointments  are  usually  a 
matter  of  political  spoil  and  plunder  rather  than  of  proficiency 
and  fitness.  Through  ignorance  not  so  much,  I  believe,  as  by 
carelessness  and  illwill  the  blundering  official,  misunderstand- 
ing the  offenders,  rouses  in  them  a  greater  hatred  for  law,  and 
furnishes  them  another  reason  for  "getting  even,"  and  uncon- 
sciously encourages  malevolent  designs.  Until  the  offender  is 
studied  and  treated  with  as  much  care  and  consideration  as  a 
patient  in  a  sick  ward  of  a  hospital  or  in  the  pavilion  of  an 
asylum,  our  reformatories  will  remain  bankrupt  and  be  failures 
so  far  as  corrective  work  in  the  main  is  concerned.  Until 
scientific  methods  are  employed  and  keepers  thoroughly  adapted 
for  the  work  are  engaged,  men  like  Dr.  Radin  have  a  hard  road 
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to  travel,  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  incarcerated  and  to  wean 
them  from  sii^. 

Moreover,  the  criminal  himself  is  the  gravest  obstacle  to  re- 
form, the  main  source  of  perplexity  for  the  chaplain.  The 
population  of  prisons  are  separable  into  two  large  classes:  the 
criminal  and  the  offender.  The  former  are  those  who  by  nature 
prefer  a  life  of  violence  and  who  are  rarely  amenable  to  treat- 
ment and  reform.  They  comprise  those  who  are  criminals  by 
birth,  through  habit  or  by  profession  until,  by  repeated  con- 
finement it  be  brought  home  to  them  that  as  a  profession  crime 
does  not  pay.  The  latter  are  more  often  fallow  ground  from 
which  the  seed  of  life,  once  planted,  produces  healthy  results. 
All  things  being  equal,  they  may  become  very  valuable  members 
of  society.  We  should  not  call  them  criminals,  for  they  are 
not  criminals  except  in  a  very  limited  sense,  though  their  of- 
fense be  ever  so  great.  There  may  be  those  who  transgress  in 
their  youth,  or  who  are  driven  to  deeds  of  pillage  and  carnage 
through  stress  of  passion  and  outraged  affection,  by  hunger, 
deprivation,  extreme  necessity  and  economic  disasters.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  one  class  from  the  other 
inasmuch  as  the  gravity  of  the  offense  is  as  little  indicative  of 
real  criminal  nature  as  the  triviality  of  the  wrong  done  is  sure 
testimony  of  more  normal  disposition.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  study 
and  experience  are  the  avenues  to  knowledge.  And  Dr.  Eadin 
was  expert. 

To  all  who  would  take,  he  gave  solace  and  cheer.  To  com- 
fort them,  to  raise  their  self-respect,  to  furnish  them  a  reason 
for  a  stronger  fight,  to  live  properly  and  honorably,  to  provide 
them  homes  and  employment  lest  by  neglect  they  return  to 
shame  was  the  guiding  purpose  of  hi«  life.  To  use  a  borrowed 
simile,  he  was  like  a  bird  which,  seeing  the  blossoms  rent  from 
the  healthy  vine  by  the  storms  that  beat  upon  them,  tries  to 
save  them  from  destructive  and  attempts  to  replant  them.  Had 
he  done  nothing  more  he  would  have  merited  our  unbounded 
thanks  and  sincere  tribute.  To  a  greater  degree  than  most  men, 
he  illustrated  that  when  properly  directed,  "the  spirit  of  man 
is  the  candle  of  the  Lord." 


i>y^  ^,L!frjLLL  ^•'.•^fjiii.i'-'  £  'J    Aycr^i'.^s   i^fisK*- 


THK    "AOJiKIVOMA^    AND   THE    SYVA^XNiUE. 

*^A«  V7U  va^i:  tj^ro-jz:-  iiie  §Tr*-ll:i:2  aid  €-T^r-?weIi5iig  and 
«ir<r;Vi'r;j^  Xer  York  Gij^iVj  of  &  tuimneT  tTerdns,  the  tnnh 
</f  Jt  f>bWiL*?»i  v'frJfl'bi  '■'it.'-iii  vjiLT  ziiiierm-'j^i  feeling?.  .  .  . 
Wij«^v*rr  T4yu  tura  v^u  •**:  vi>Tir  own.  totit  oitb:  s-j  muiT.  so 
jiiJiUiv  <>f  tijeifi.  Yvu  ar^  ?Iad:  tot:  are  prc^i  .  .  .  Yon 
«jav  ixave  jifAnmz  in  comiuon  witii  lijem  in  totit  c^itiook  and 
a*pjrat;'>ris,  uothiug  in  your  daily  life  and  conduct;  still  Toa 
J/>^*:  your  p^>p>,  you  jove  trjerti  well:  in  rpite  of  yonrsdf  tou 
lor^j  i/i^rxj.  You  ]ove  tr^em  al^^  in  =pite  of  tbemfelves.  Thej 
HTH  iu;\  of  faulu,  big  and  ]:nie:  they  i^rate  and  jar  upon  your 
fcefjiseji  in  e^en'  one  of  the^r  daily  doings:  a  thousand  times  a 
dav  tijftv  offend  vour  iji;/h]v  •trungr  sensibilities:  still  tou  Iotc 
tliern;  you  know  you  Jove  tiieri-i/*  (Jew.  Chronicle,  September 
J 8,  J  1^08,  p.   J  J./ 

In  tbe*^  wonjs  "Jlalitvaek'*  gives  us  a  sympathetic  glimpse 
jnU;  the  feeething,  imffering,  struggling  mass:  the  indifferent, 
yH  reJJgioiw  and  idealistic  populace;  the  aspiring,  fighting,  laugh- 
ing, foiling,  studying,  [Xraceful  human  beings  who  make  np  Xew 
York^H  V/dni  Hide,  Everv  road  of  mv  investioration  into  the 
('/fU<]iiiosin  of  the  Jewish  workingman  led  to  this  place.  It  is 
here  that  the  Jewish  immigrant  gets  his  first  knowledge  of 
America;  it  i«  here  he  finds  the  means  of  a  livelihood;  here 
ha  tfifHitn  hin  relatives,  friends  and  countrymen;  here  he  makes 
or  findH  hiniR'lf  at  home  with  his  people,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  city,  yet  apart  from  it. 

The  road  to  the  East  Side  proved  to  be  a  short  road  to  my 
goal,  the  investigation  of  the  Jewish  workingman  in  his  rela- 
tionwhip  to  the  Synagogue,  for  within  a  comparatively  narrow 
area   live   Home    750,000   Jewinh   souls,   as   it   is   estimated,   the 
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largest  settlement  of  Jews  in  one  city  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  In  this  district  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  largest 
industrial  plants  in  the  country,  which  explains  the  presence  of 
an  enormous  laboring  class.  Almost  every  conceivable  object  is 
manufactured  in  this  section,  and  all  kinds  of  labor  can  be 
secured,  from  the  skilled  diamond  cutter  and  steel  engraver  to 
"the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of  water."  Here  men, 
women  and  children  early  and  late  hear  the  busy  whirr  of  the 
machines  as  they  earn  their  daily  bread,  or  long  to  hear  it, 
when  loss  of  employment  or  a  slack  season  make  them  feel  more 
keenly  the  pinch  of  poverty.  On  the  East  Side  all  the  glory 
and  the  grandeur  of  an  industrial  age  are  to  be  seen;  the  almost 
human  sensitiveness  and  efficiency  of  machinery;  the  organization 
and  equipment  of  great  factories;  the  nice  calculations  of  human 
and  machine  capacity;  th$  great  buildings  for  mercantile,  indus- 
trial, educational  and  philanthropic  purposes,  the  fruits  of  the 
splendid  risks  and  bold  adventures  of  progressive  capitalists. 

Here  also  flourish  and  multiply  all  the  degradation  and  vice 
of  an  industrial  age.  Here  are  exhibited  on  all  sides  the  rem- 
nants of  spiritual  beings  turned  to  tools.  Machines  answer  the 
anguish  and  sorrow  of  the  workmen  with  a  meaningless  roar, 
and  reply  to  their  cry  for  sympathy  and  help  with  an  inces- 
sant, unremitting  cruel  clamor.  The  diseases  of  occupation 
are  here  taken  from  the  realm  of  the  theoretical  into  that  of 
such  accurate  prediction  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  scientist 
to  compute  by  age  and  number  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  the 
various  trades.  Here  we  see  youths  lashed  to  machines  when 
society  should  have  guaranteed  them  sunshine  and  play.  Also 
"immorality  is  in  the  streets,  now  in  the  broad  places  and  lieth 
in  wait  at  every  corner."  (Prov.  vii,  12.)  On  the  one  hand 
men  and  women  are  forced  to  live  in  homes  which,  because  of 
the  congestion,  are  like  hovels.  Loss  of  honor  and  self-respect 
are  not  unknown  guests.  Lack  of  leisure  prevents  the  pursuit 
of  self-culture  through  study  and  reflection.  At  the  same  time 
we  find  the  records  of  such  wonderful  heroism  in  the  battle 
for  truth,  honor  and  righteousness  as  to  excite  the  admiration 
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of  all.  Here  we  are  introduced  to  men  and  women  who  know 
what  it  means  to  make  sacrifices,  who  know  how  to  toil  faith- 
fnllj  and  die  heroically. 

The  road  through  the  East  Side  proved  to  be  a  short  road  in 
mj  investigation,  for  it  led  to  a  scene  of  such  diversified  in- 
terests, such  far  reaching  influences,  such  different  customs  and 
ideas,  such  an  endless  array  of  institutions,  as  fairly  to  reflect 
the  world-wide  Jewish  problem.  The  East  Side  forms  a  unique 
community,  most  wonderfully  organized  in  all  that  concerns  the 
welfare  of  Israel,  in  spite  of  the  seeming  disorganization  and 
disint^ration ;  most  peaceful,  happy  and  self-reliant  in  spite 
of  the  seeming  conflicting  purposes,  the  squalid  homes,  and  the 
helplessness  of  the  people;  a  community  thoroughly  Jewish  and 
thoroughly  American,  without  the  slightest  hint  of  any  pos- 
sible incompatibility.  ^ 

But  the  very  vastness  of  the  problem,  though  concentrated 
in  a  narrow  area,  made  my  road  a  very  long  and  tortuous  one 
in  the  end.  A  commission  of  experts,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  whole  industrial  problem,  could  hardly  expect  without  un- 
divided attention  for  many  months,  to  cover  the  whole  field 
of  industrial  conditions  among  the  Jews.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  census  of  Jewish  working  people  in  this  country. 
Workingmen  are  not  enumerated  according  to  their  religion. 
The  unions,  in  which  this  fact  would  be  readily  ascertainable, 
comprise  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  working- 
men.  (Out  of  about  twenty  millions  of  working  people,  only 
three  millions  are  affiliated  with  the  unions  in  the  United 
States.)  The  Jewish  workingmen  are,  as  a  rule,  not  organized 
as  such,  preferring  to  enlist  in  the  National  or  State  bodies  on 
nonreligious  lines. 

The  diflBculty  of  determining  the  limitations  of  the  subject 
soon  presented  itself,  for  it  was  found  that  men  who  might 
properly  be  recorded  as  workingmen  one  day  would  be  raised 
from  a  low  estate  and  transformed  over  night  into  merchant 
princes  and  great  manufacturers.  Because  it  was  impossible  to 
diflEerentiate  between  the  body   of   permanent   workers   and   the 
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larger  body -of  workers,  many  of  whom  are  in  the  transitional 
stage  of  preparation  for  positions  as  merchants  and  professional 
men,  it  seemed  best  to  follow  a  good  old  Jewish  practice  of 
leaving  indefinite  what  can  not  be  defined. 

The  study  of  the  Jewish  workinginan  disclosed  the  further 
fact  that  the  workingmen  are  almost  exclusively  recruited  from 
the  recent  immigrants,  for  with  an  almost  negligible  exception, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Jewish  immigrants  of  a  past  generation 
are  themselves  employers  of  labor,  a  fact  which  is  not  a  fruit- 
less cause  of  much  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  employe,  who 
in  the  native  town  in  Russia  was  recognized  as  far  superior  to 
the  man  who,  by  the  change  of  fortune,  is  the  employer  in 
America. 

It  was  a  matter  of  both  practical  and  philosophic  perplexity 
to  determine  to  what  extent  our  people  were  affiliated  with  the 
Synagogue,  as  well  as  to  establish  a  standard  to  measure  the 
degree  of  religiosity  of  our  people.  The  records  of  Synagogue 
affiliation  in  this  country,  as  compiled  by  official  and  private 
statisticians,  as  will  be  shown,  are  imperfect,  and  largely  un- 
derestimate the  actual  number  of  Synagogue  supporters.  But 
still  this  does  not  measure  Jewish  loyalty.  The  old  command, 
"Do  not  separate  yourself  from  the  congregation"  (Aboth) 
{Al  tifrosh  min  hazibur)  has  been  interpreted  by  some  of 
our  people  as  applying  to  the  community  of  Israel,  sl  command 
which  the  fewest  will  not  scrupulously  obey.  Orthodoxy  is  not 
the  final  test.  Reform  is  not  the  last  standard,  Zionism  is  not 
the  criterion  of  Jewish  loyalty.  Let  the  partisans  of  these 
movements  in  Israel  shout  themselves  hoarse,  let  them  hurl  at 
each  other  imprecation  and  proscription  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent; let  them  misunderstand  and  misrepresent  one  another  as 
they  choose;  it  will  still  be  true  that  the  Jewish  people  and  the 
people  alone  will  be  the  final  arbiters  of  their  religion.  And 
this  peculiar  people  has  shown  itself  in  possession  of  a  heart 
and  soul  great  and  good  enough  to  say  to  everyone  who  sub- 
scribes himself  by  the  name  of  Israel,  "Come  and  nestle  close 
to  my  bosom.'' 
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the  subject  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view.  Information  had 
to  be  gathered  from  interviews  with  working  people  and  labor 
leaders,  from  discussions  with  social  workers,  from  pamphlets 
on  various  phases  of  the  subjects,  from  newspaper  reports  and 
articles,  and  personal  observation. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  can  not  be  expected  that  one 
shall  be  able  to  do  more  than  open  the  subject  for  discussion. 
With  such  limitation,  however,  one  is  comforted  by  the  words 
of  Rabbi  Tarphon,  "It  is  not  thy  duty  to  complete  the  work, 
but  neither  art  thou  free  to  desist  from  it."  Lo  'olecho  ligmor 
welo  attoh  ben  horin  lehibhotel  mimmenu,     (Aboth  ii,  21.) 

But  the  workingmen  themselves  now  knock  at  our  doors. 
Let  us  open  to  them  and  bid  them  enter  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Let  us  question  them  as  to  the  reasons  which  have 
estranged  many  of  them  from  the  Synagogue.  (For  brief  state- 
ments on  the  general  conditions  prevailing  among  our  working 
people  and  their  families,  see  Appendices  on  (a)  Occupations; 
(b)  Trades  Unionism;  (c)  Disease;  (d)  Criminality;  (e) 
Standard  of  Living;  (f)  Amusements;  (g)  Politics,  and  (h) 
Religion. ) 

Estrangement  from  the  Synagogue, 

Influence  of  the  Christian  fellow-workman. 

Living  as  we  do  in  a  Christian  environment,  it  is  not  possible 
without  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence,  most  careful  watch- 
fulness and  the  staunchest  loyalty,  to  avoid  the  influences  of 
the  press,  stage,  and  platform  so  universally  the  vehicles  of 
Christian  ideas  and  principles.  How  can  it  be  expected  that 
the  Jewish  workman  would  remain  impervious  to  the  impressions 
which  he  is  constantly  receiving  of  Christian  ideas  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  day  of  rest  recognized  by  law,  the  annual 
festivals  on  which  cessation  from  labor  is  enjoined,  are  Christian 
holidays  ?  Besides,  the  children  of  Jewish  parents  are  frequently 
asked  to  join  in  the  singing  of  Christian  hymns,  to  recite 
Christian  prayers,  to  hear  the  expression  of  Christian  sentiments, 
in  the  public  schools.     The  literature  of  the  day,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  important  books  of  science,  art  and  philosophy, 
is  largely  of  the  religious  views,  directly  or  implied,  of  our 
neighbors.  It  is  not  easy  to  remain  a  loyal  Jew  when  one 
stands  alone  and  isolated  in  an  environment  not  entirely  sym- 
pathetic. 

The  influence  of  the  environment  is  no  doubt  to  be  .reckoned 
with  in  determining  the  attitude  of  the  Jews  to  the  Synagogue. 
What  obtains  in  the  Church,  to  a  degree,  will  be  reflected  in 
the  Synagogue. 

The  interdenominational  strife  among  the  Christian  Churches 
has  estranged  many  of  the  Christian  workingmen.  It  has  begun 
to  appear  unseemly  that  the  various  churches  instead  o{  work- 
ing in  harmony  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  are  continually 
clashing  in  their  interests,  each  one  seeking  to  advance  its  own 
denominational  interest.  The  working  people  are  thinking  that 
if  the  various  churches  would  unite  their  forces,  they  would  be 
able  materially  to  help  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  industrial  world. 
Because  they  are  not  at  peace,  the  churches  fail  to  appeal  to 
many  working  people  who  so  greatly  feel  the  need  of  peace. 

Then  again  the  churches  today  insist  on  putting  the  question, 
"Do  you  believe?  That  staggers  any  broadminded  man  who 
feels  that  what  he  believes  is  of  little  consequence  compared 
with  what  he  lives."  (Stelzle,  Workingman  and  Social  Problems, 
p.  102.)  Working  people  have  become  class-conscious  and  rec- 
ognize their  part  in  our  industrial  progress,  and  not  receiving 
their  just  share  of  the  profits,  as  they  feel,  they  consider  that 
the  professions  of  a  faith  which  has  not  helped  them,  and  the 
anticipations  of  a  future  world  which  totally  ignore  the  actual 
state  of  things  here  and  now,  are  senseless  and  valueless  prompt- 
ings  of  the  imagination. 

The  unbending  and  fixed  character  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  responsible  also  for  the  defection  of  many  people.  Its  claim 
to  have  spoken  the  final  words  on  every  phase  of  truth,  which 
are  registered  in  its  creeds  and  ceremonies,  is  being  analyzed 
by  thinking  men  today  with  the  result  that  the  creeds  and  in- 
stitutions  are    subjected    to    such   severe    attacks    and    sweeping 
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denials  as  to  indicate  impending  disaster.  In  the  meantime, 
the  doubts  and  fears  of  the  people  are  marked  by  their  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  positive  disloyalty,  to  the  church. 

The  people,  too,  are  not  ignorant  of  the  inconsistency  of 
many  churches  which,  as  corporations,  own  unsanitary  tene- 
ments and  exact  exorbitant  rents.  Yet  these  strongholds  of 
the  faith  resound  with  denunciations  agamst  these  very  evils. 
The  people,  moreover,  are  not  unconscious  of  the  extent  to 
which  members  of  the  churches  oflEend  against  justice  and 
morality  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  in  evading  the  laws 
framed  to  protect  the  poor  and  helpless.  Then  again,  the 
Church  wastes  its  energy  in  the  solution  of  secondary  prob- 
lems, such   as: 

Total  abstinence. 

Closing  of  public  places  on  Sunday,  art  galleries,  recreation 
centers,  etc. 

Amusement  on  Sunday. 

Small  wonder  that  the  -people  lose  patience  with  the  Church, 
which  aims  so  often  to  deny  the  workingman  the  only  pleasure 
possible  for  him  by  an  open  Sunday.  At  the  same  time  the 
workingman  can  not  fail  to  notice  the  opening  of  golf  clubs  in 
the  country,  the  automobile  trips,  etc.,  etc.,  which  are  attractions 
to  the  rich,  Sunday  after  Siunday,  with  scarcely  a  word  of  con- 
demnation from  the  churches.  It  is  impossible  for  the  people 
not  to  get  the  impression  that  the  churches  are  more  interested 
practically  in  the  welfare  of  the  rich  than  in  that  of  the  poor. 

Then  again,  the  working  people  have  concluded  that  the 
evils  which  they  suffer  in  the  industrial  world  could  in  a  mo- 
ment be  removed  if  the  captains  of  industry  were  disposed  to 
treat  them  justly,  to  give  them  a  more  equitable  share  of  the 
profits  of  their  labor.  But  these  same  captains  of  industry, 
week  after  week  in  their  various  churches,  give  expression  to 
their  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  pray  that  God^s 
blessings  shall  rest  upon  His  children.  Yet  these  same  men 
nullify  in  their  conduct  on  the  market  place  and  in  the  factory, 
the    teachings    of    the    religion    which    theoretically    recognizes 
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neither  rich  nor  poor.  Since  the  churches  are  so  largrij  mmin- 
tained  by  the  rich,  who  are  regarded  by  the  workingmen  as 
their  oppressors,  they  can  not  be  induced  to  identify  themselTes 
with  the  rich  man's  institutions.  This  attitude  of  the  working- 
men  is  well  described  in  a  statement  of  one  of  them,  **How 
can  we  pray  with  him  on  Sunday  when  he  preys  upon  us  during 
the  week?^  (Workingman  and  the  Social  Problem,  by  Stelzle, 
p.  95.) 

Although  the  Synagogue  is  free  from  strife  that  rages  in  the 
Church,  for  not  even  the  differences  between  the  various  wings 
of  Judaism  rest  upon  a  more  solid  foundation  than  social,  tem- 
peramental or  accidental  causes;  although  the  Synagogue  lays 
less  stress  upon  belief  than  upon  practice  expressed  in  cere- 
monials, which  are  r^arded  at  best  as  valuable  shields,  or  fences 
to  the  laws;  although  the  Synagogue  has  shown  itself  w(mder- 
fully  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  every  age;  although  the  Synagogue 
has  never  wasted  its  energy  on  the  solution  of  problems  which 
its  devotees  could  better  handle  by  -themselves;  although  the 
Synagogue  never  assuming  that  it  has  brought  all  the  good  to 
mankind,  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  evil,  it  happens, 
nevertheless,  that  many  of  our  people  under  the  influence  of  the 
environment,  having  little  knowledge  of  their  own  religion, 
imagine  that  the  same  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  Church 
are  duplicated  in  the  Sraagogue.  They  think  that  the  criti- 
cisms which  are  leveled  at  the  Church  apply  also  to  the  Syna- 
gogue, and  they  acquire  the  easy  habit  of  antagonism  toward 
the  Synagogue.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  to  a  certain  extent 
some  Synagogues  are  amenable  to  the  same  criticism  that  is 
aimed  at  the  Christian  Church,  but  wherever  the  causes  of  in- 
difference as  indicated  above  apply,  the  determining  factor  in 
their  origin  and  continuance  is  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
environment. 

Tlie  Synagogue  itself,  however,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
indifference  of  some  of  our  people  to  Judaism.  In  a  number 
of  instances  it  has  refused  to  permit  the  Eabbi  to  serve  the 
Jewish    people    unless    they    were    affiliated    with    a    Synagogue. 
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Eabbis  have  been  known  to  refuse  to  officiate  at  a  funeral  or 
marriage  service  where  the  parties  had  not  been,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families  would  not  be,  identified  with  the  Synagogue, 
unless  a  special  payment  be  made  to  the  congregation.  It  is 
true  that  anyone  who  is  able,  in  refraining  from  supporting  a 
Synagogue,  offends  against  a  primary  duty  to  his  people,  but 
it  is  a  policy  shortsighted  and  weak  which  would  restrict  such 
a  one  to  the  benefits  of  Judaism  at  a  time  when  he  does  feel 
the  influence  of  his  faith.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  burden 
is  harder  upon  the  faithful,  but  the  open  door  policy  is  the 
only  one  most  likely  to  succeed  in  finally  winning  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Synagogue  all  our  people.  At  any  rate,  the  "closed 
door"  has  had  influence  upon  many  to  confirm  their  indifference 
to  the  Synagogue. 

The  tragedy  which  is  being  enacted  in  many  Jewish  homes  is 
a  fruitful  cause  of  estrangement  from  the  Synagogue.  In  the 
New  World,  the  children  have  become  impatient  with  certain 
of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  parents,  and  the  many 
attractions  of  the  new  life  make  rather  irksome  the  old  duty 
which  each  child  was  required  to  perform,  to  study  the  Torah. 
The  parents  find  it  difficult  to  exact  obedience  and  reverence 
from  their  children.  Many  children  of  the  immigrants  have 
become  ashamed  of  their  own  parents  and  their  ways  of  life. 
This  sad  condition  of  the  house  divided  against  itself  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  temporary  indifference  of  many  of  the 
rising  generation  to  the  duties  imposed  by  religion. 

Another  potent  cause  of  indifference  to  the  Synagogue  on 
the  part  of  many  of  our  immigrants  is  the  radical  difference 
between  the  Synagogue  in  America  and  the  Synagogue  as  es- 
tablished in  the  old  country.  I  refer  now  simply  to  the  external 
arrangements.  Dr.  Blaustein,  speaking  of  Jews  in  Eussia  before 
emigration,  has  said  that  the  "entire  life  of  the  Jews,  intellectual, 
social  and  even  commercial,  centers  around  their  religion  and 
around  the  Synagogue — the  seat  of  religion.  In  addition  to 
being  the  house  of  worship,  the  Synagogue  is  to  them  the  school, 
the   lecture   hall,   the   club,   the   political    arena,    and    even   the 
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an  exorbitant  rate,  comparatively  speaking,  for  the  ownership 
of  pews.  It  is  an  expense  hard  to  meet  by  our  working  people 
to  associate  themselves  with  many  of  our  Synagogues.  In  their 
pride,  they  refrain  from  attending  the  service  they  are  unable 
to  support.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  there  are 
numerous  Synagogues  among  the  working  people  themselves, 
which  charge  as  low  as  two  or  three  dollars  a  year  for  mem- 
bership. 

No  doubt  the  most  determining  reason  for  the  neglect  of  the 
Sabbath  is  the  necessity  which  rests  upon  the  vast  majority  of 
our  workingmen  to  labor  on  the  six  recognized  working  days 
in  the  week.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  more  than  a  very  in- 
significant number  to  secure  such  positions  as  will  enable  them 
to  rest  on  the  Sabbath.  They  are  compelled  to  report  for  work 
on  Saturday  as  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  On  the  subject 
the  Chief  Kabbi  of  England  has  said:  "I  believe  that  this  dis- 
regard is  due  not  so  much  to  a  relaxation  of  religious  sentiment 
as  to  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence  which  now  prevails,  and 
the  keen  competition  that  pervades  every  walk  of  life."  (Jew 
in   London,   p.    122.) 

Because  of  their  exhausted  condition  from  a  week  of  hard  toil, 
the  workers  are  frequently  unable  to  enjoy  the  Sabbath  in  peace. 
"Even  in  those  instances  where  there  has  been  a  cessation  of 
work,  how  is  the  Sabbath  kept?  They  that  know  the  terribly 
long  hours  during  which  the  presser  and  machinist,  the  cap 
maker  and  laster  and  factory  workers  have  toiled  during  the 
week  will  readily  forgive  their  keeping  in  bed  till  a  late  hour 
on  the  Sabbath  morn."  (Jewish  Chronicle,  January  5,  1906.) 
And  so  accustomed  do  they  become  to  absence  from  the  Syna- 
gogue, that  they  soon  lose  the  habit  of  attending  service,  and  in 
their  helpless  condition  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  all  that  makes 
life  worth  living. 

Many  workingmen  are  estranged  from  the  Synagogue  because 
the  strict  orthodox  wing  of  Judaism  no  longer  appeals  to  them, 
for  it  overemphasises  the  ceremonial  and  officially  endorses  ideas 
which  are  positively  no  longer  accepted  by  the  people  at  large, 
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such  as  the  "Besurrection  of  the  dead/'  the  Bible  as  the  literal 
word  of  God,  the   inferior  position   of  woman,  etc.,  etc.      The 
Befonn  wing  of  Judaism   has  not  yet  won  large  numbera   of 
our  working  people  because  Beform  is  not  known  by  our  work- 
ingmen.     This  is  due,  to  the  greatest  extent,  to  the  misrepre- 
sentation,   the    unjust    criticism,    the    passionate    denunciation, 
which  it  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  those  who  wilfully   and 
ignorantly  condemn  it.     In  a  spirit  of  blind  partisanship,  many 
so-called  orthodox  Jews   permit   themselves   the   most  unbridled 
license    in    their    characterization    of    Beform    Judaism.      With 
oratorical   flourishes,   which   are   successful   in   their   appeal    ac- 
cording to   the   measure   of   passion   exhibited   by   the    speaker, 
many  leaders  and  preacliers  misrepresent  it  to  our  working  people 
and  foster  the  spirit  of  group  prejudice   and  hatred.     Certain 
Jewish  papers  pour  out  column  after  column  of  misrepresenta- 
tion of  our  cause.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  leading  Eastern  Jewish  papers,  upon  receiving  a  signed 
letter   protefsting   against   certain   unfair   and   misleading   repre- 
sentations against  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment  that  the   Eastern   Jewish   public   was   receiving   only   one 
side   of  a  bitter  controversy,  wrote   as   follows:     "To  my   very 
great  regret   I   find   myself  unable   to   print  the   accompanying 
[letter],  interesting  as  it  is,  and  putting  most  forcibly  a  view 
which  has  not  been  adequately  presented.     But  it  comes  rather 
late,  the   interest   in  the  matter  having   somewhat  waned,   and 
for  personal  reasons  I  have  not  given  much  space  to  the  *  con- 
troversy,  since   it  would   be  rather   unsuitable   for   a  person   so 
closely  connected  as  I  am  with  the  Seminary  to  seem  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College.^^ 

And  again,  very  recently  some  prominence  was  given  in  one 
of  our  Jewish  periodicals  to  a  scurrilous  article  on  the  Beform 
Jew.  Subsequently,  the  writer  said:  "I  believe  then  that  if 
I  should  be  writing  the  article  now,  I  should  criticise  the  Ger- 
man and  Beform  Jew  much  less  severely,  and  I  should  be  less 
optimistic  as  to  the  Bussian  Jew.  ...  I  shall,  however, 
study  up   the   subject   at  the   first   opportunity;   and   if   I   find 
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anything  worth  saying  on  the  other  side,  I  shall  say  it  in  print." 
Just  think  of  the  absurdity  of  the  situation!  A  man  doing  a 
responsible  work  in  a  community  permitting  himself  to  deliver 
a  philippic  against  a  movement  before  he  takes  the  opportunity 
to  study  it!  Can  we  wonder  that  our  Russian  brethren  enter- 
,tain  the  most  absurd .  notions  of  our  position,  are  distrustful  of 
our  loyalty  to  Judaism,  are  unacquainted  with  our  eager  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  our  brethren  all  over  the  world? 

Although  we  have  considered  the  alleged  causes  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  Synagogue  on  the  part  of  many  Jews,  we  can  not 
begin  to  analyze  the  extent  of  the  devotion  of  the  people  at 
large.  To  the  institution  they  might  have  objection  based  upon 
a  fancied  or  real  grievance,  but  against  Judaism  the  very  fewest 
will  rebel.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  loyalty  of  a  people 
to  their  faith  by  the  standard  of  attendance  at  Synagogue. 
"God  says  to  Israel:  I  bade  thee  read  thy  prayers  unto  me 
in  thy  Synagogues;  but  if  thou  canst  not,  pray  in  thy  house; 
and  if  thou  art  unable  to  do  this,  pray  when  thou  art  in  thy 
field;  and  if  this  be  inconvenient  to  thee,  pray  on  thy  bed;  and 
if  thou  canst  not  do  even  this,  think  of  me  in  thy  heart." 
("Some  Aspects  of  Rabbinic  Theology,"  by  Schechter,  p.  156.) 
Workmen  were,  moreover,  permitted  to  recite  the  Shema  while 
in  a  tree  or  upon  a  wall  if  they  were  engaged  in  their  labor; 
they  were  not  compelled  to  descend  to  the  ground  or  to  go  to 
the  Synagogue.  (Ber.  ii,  4.)  If  one  should  be  riding  on  a 
donkey,  and  could  not  conveniently  dismount  to  recite  the  Shema, 
he  was  permitted  to  turn  his  face  toward  the  Sanctuary  and  recite 
it.  And  in  the  event  of  his  being  unable  even  to  turn  himself  to 
the  Sanctuary,  it  was  permitted  him  to  direct  his  heart  to  it, 
and  it  was  accounted  as  fulfilling  his  duty.  (Ber.  iv,  5.)  The 
law  permitted  one  who  happened  to  be  on  a  ship,  or  a  wagon 
or  upon  a  raft  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  God,  and  it  was  sufficient. 
(Ber.  iv,  6.) 

Even  with  the  regular,  ritual,  much  leniency  was  permitted 
under  stress  of  necessity.  With  reference  to  the  Mussaph 
Prayer  the  sages  reversed  the  opinion  of  Rabbi  Eleazar  ben  Aza- 
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in  the  desolate  heart,  peace  to  thrive  in  barren  places,  and 
making  "the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose/^ 

Because  it  is  impossible,  utterly  impossible,  for  us  to  esti- 
mate with  any  degree  of  precision  the  undoubted  loyalty  to 
Judaism  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  people,  and  because  formal 
attachment  to  the  Synagogue  has  nevei*  been  established  as  the 
final  test  of  a  Jew^s  devotion  to  his  faith,  must  we  be  ever  on 
our  guard  to  resent  to  the  bitter  end  the  false  accusations  made 
by  the  press  and  on  the  platform  of  our  day. 

The  "muckrakers"  in  our  own  midst  are  doing  us  an  injury 
by  going  up  and  down  the  land  proclaiming  that  the  Synagogue 
is'  doomed  because  it  muzzles  its  Eabbis,  gets  its  support  in 
ways  unaesthetic  and  commercial.  Wild  statements  are  made 
about  the  intolerable  conditions  that  surround  the  Jewish  pulpit, 
necessitating,  as  it  was  claimed,  the  withdrawal  in  the  course 
of  a  year  of  a  number  of  prominent  Eabbis  who  in  self-respect 
would  have  to  give  up  their  posts  of  duty.  When  these  state- 
ments are  subjected  to  the  keen  analysis  of  perfect  truth,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  half-cooked  prepara- 
tions of  oratorical  mush.  The  "legitimate"  Synagogue  has  not 
been  guilty  of  raising  insignificant  matters  of  practical  admin- 
istration to  issues  of  philosophic  import.  Is  a  case  made  against 
the  Synagogue  which  does  succeed  in  spite  of  tremendous  ob- 
stacles in  holding  our  people  true  to  the  Sabbath  and  Holy 
Days,  when  critics  of  the  Synagogue  surrender  the  Sabbath, 
change  the  Holy  Days  and  boast  of  an  emancipation,  which  is 
nothing  but  unbridled  and  reckless  license?  Do  the  people 
actually  muzzle  their  Eabbi  when  they  plead  with  him  to  give 
them  spiritual  food  that  falls  from  heaven,  instead  of  the  chaff 
which  every  noisy  convention  blows  his  way?  Is  it  a  sign  of 
progress  to  have  all  kinds  of  contradictory  ideas  presented  in 
the  same  pulpit,  instead  of  a  consistent,  well-developed  philosophy 
to  which  the  Eabbi  stands  pledged  and  which  he  is  ready  to 
defend  ? 

We  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  crying  "peace,  peace," 
when  there  is  much  need   of  correcting  certain  temporary   de- 
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Synagogues  in  the  United  States  in  1906  was  1769,  with  a 
membership  of  101,457  heads  of  families.  But  this  figure  is 
too  small  according  to  the  records  of  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society,  which  had  enumerated  up  to  1906  nearly  one  hundred 
more  Synagogues.  From  the  reports  of  the  Society  I  have  counted 
as  many  as  2,114  Synagogues  in  the  United  States.  1,169  of 
these  Synagogues,  consisting  of  large  and  small  congregations  in 
the  great  as  well  as  in  the  small  towns,  give  a  membership  of  over 
100,640  members,  or  an  average  of  86  members  to  a  congregation. 
At  this  rate,  the  other  945  congregations  would  aggregate  a 
membership  of  81,270,  or  a  grand  total  of  181,910  members. 
If  every  member  on  the  average  is  the  head  of  a  family  repre- 
senting three  persons,  we  have  a  population  of  545,73^,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Synagogue.  These  figures  tell  only  part  of  the 
story,  for  the  statistics  exact  as  far  as  they  go,  are  not  com- 
plete, as  my  study  of  Newark  conditions  reveals.  The  Year 
Books  of  the  Publication  Society  record  twelve  congregations 
.for  Newark,  with  a  membership  of  1,069,  while  I  have  found 
twenty  congregations  with  membership  of  more  than  1,800  per- 
sons. This  number  is  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  many 
smaller  congregations  which  flourish  in  the  various  Talmud 
Torah  halls,  in  private  houses  and  lodges.  Assuming  that  this 
condition  is  duplicated  in  the  country  at  large,  attachment  of 
our  people  to  the  Synagogue  is  by  far  more  extensive  than  we 
had  imagined.  With  a  Jewish  population  of  1,777,185  in  the 
United  States,  as  it  is  estimated,  by  whom  2,114  Synagogues 
are  supported,  we  find  that  there  is  on  the  average  one  Syna- 
gogue for  every  840  Jews.  This  does  not  include  the  many 
Synagogues  that  are  not  recorded,  but  of  whose  existence  there 
is  little  doubt.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  noted  that  some  of 
the  Synagogues  included  in  my  computation  are  open  for  ser- 
vices only  on  the  High  Holidays.  The  affiliation  of  Jews  with 
the  Synagogues  in  the  country  at  large  is  on  the  whole  not 
unsatisfactory,  and  by  far  not  as  bad  as  some  of  our  friends, 
as  well  as  our  foes,  would  have  us  believe. 

Even  in  New  York  City  conditions  are  not,  can  not  be,   as 
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bad  as  pictured.  The  Year  Books  report  something  like  563 
Synagogues  in  Greater  New  York.  259  of  these  Synagogues  in 
1906  reported  a  membership  of  26,804  persons,  or  103  persons 
to  a  Synagogue.  At  this  rate  Jewry  in  New  York  is  58,607 
strong  as  far  as  membership  in  Synagogues  is  concerned.  This 
is  really  a  conservative  estimate.  Now,  allowing  that  each 
member  represents  three  persons  at  least,  we  have  a  total  of 
175,821  Jews  under  the  influence  of  the  Synagogue.  Estimating 
the  Jewish  population  of  New  York  City  at  750,000  persons, 
we  have  20.9  percentage  of  Jews  belonging  to  congregations. 
Eemembering  that  there  are  innumerable  halls  and  homes  which 
are  regularly  thrown  into  Synagogues  on  the  Sabbath  and  Holy 
Days,  we  might  expect  to  find  the  estimate  above  referred  to 
considerable  increased. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  have  the  right  to  question  the 
rather  startling  announcements  made  by  Dr.  Walter  A.  Laidlaw 
and  others  as  to  the  loyalty  of  Jews  to  the  Synagogue,  in  his 
"Study  of  the  Jews  of  New  York  as  Observed  in  Ten  Years' 
Investigation.'^  But  until  we  know  how  the  statistics  were 
compiled,  we  can  not  but  doubt  their  accuracy,  especially  in 
view  of  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Laidlaw  himself  in  1905: 
"In  that  whole  section  of  Manhattan,  south  of  14th  Street, 
east  of  Broadway,  there  are  more  Synagogues  than  there  are 
Protestant  Churches  in  the  whole  Island.  .  .  .  There  are, 
to  my  knowledge,  less  than  350  Protestant  Churches  on  Man- 
hattan Island."  (Amer.  Heb.,  May  19,  1905.)  Is  not  this 
an  exceptionally  good  showing  for  our  people,  who  form  less 
than  one-third  the  general  population  of  New  York   City? 

What  Synagogue  Does. 

The  most  convincing  appeal  which  the  Synagogue  can  make 
to  the  working  people  for  their  allegiance  and  support  is  a 
record  of  its  labor  in  their  behalf.  It  is  often  overlooked  even 
by  those  who  represent  the  Synagogue,  that  it  is  the  influence 
of  the  Synagogue,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  is  gradually  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  woiking  people. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  very  ideals  which  have  become  the 
property  of  the  masses  were  conceived,  formulated  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Synagogue.  As  the  people  today  agitate  and  labor 
for  more  equitable  conditions,  better  standards  of  justice,  they 
do  not  know,  or  will  not  admit,  that  it  is  due  to  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Synagogue  in  spreading 
its  teachings  broadcast  that  they  cherish  these  ideas  at  all.  The 
ideas  of  justice,  righteousness  and  charity  were  formulated  by 
the  prophets,  it  is  true;  but  they  have  been  preserved  by  the 
Eabbis  in  the  Synagogues  of  Israel  all  through  the  ages. 

It  is,  moreover  directly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  Syna- 
gogue that  so  many  institutions  of  every  description  devoted 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  poor,  are  founded  and  supported  in 
our  day.  A  merely  cursory  glance  over  the  list  of  contributors 
to  our  various  charitable  and  educational  institutions  in  any 
community  will  reveal  a  very  noteworthy  fact,  that  the  very 
largest  percentage  of  the  supporters  are  identified  with  the 
Synagogue.  In  large  cities  where  a  large  percentage  of  Jews 
are  not  afiiliated  directly  with  the  Synagogue,  it  is  observable 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  contributors  to  our  institutions 
is  found  outside  of  the  Synagogue.  These  institutions  with 
scarcely  an  exception  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  improving  the 
general  conditions  of  our  people  through  hospitals,  nurseries, 
asylums,  relief  societies,  educational  institutions,  social  centers, 
religious  classes  and  houses  of  worship,  all  of  which  in  all  our 
cities  are  most  largely  supported  by  men  and  women  connected 
with  the  Synagogue.  To  the  credit  of  the  Synagogue,  in  all 
fairness,  must  be  recorded  the  great  work  done  largely  for 
the  poor,  by  these  many  insj^itutions. 

What  is  true  of  the  institutions  applies  to  the  men  and  women 
doing  the  work  that  is  telling  in  its  influence  for  good  upon 
the  lives  of  our  poor.  The  consecration  which  the  Synagogue 
gave  them,  the  inspiration  to  a  life  of  service  imparted  to  them 
in  its  name,  have  aroused  devoted  servants  of  the  people  to 
go   forth   and   labor   for   their  welfare.      Very   few,   indeed,   are 
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instead  of  by  the  Bubdued,  steady  and  soft  gleam  of  the  holy 
incense  of  the  Sanctuary. 

Besides,  the  Synagogue  in  its  sanity  and  poise  is  not  prepared 
to  say  that  present  conditions  in  every  sphere  of  life  are 
worse  than  former  days.  It  has  never  said  that  the  former 
days  are  better  than  these  days.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  if  the  Synagogue  felt  it  necessary  to  speak  at  all, 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  it  would  be  prepared  to  say  and  to  prove 
that  these  days  are  far  better  than  the  former  days  when  slavery 
flourished,  when  the  poor  were  sold  for  debt,  when  man's  toil 
was  unrelieved  by  the  help  of  machines,  when  his  leisure  was 
fearfully  circumscribed  by  his  environment,  out  of  touch  with 
the  centers  of  learning,  distant  from  his  fellows,*  all  in  all  a 
life  without  the  charms  of  our  enlightened  times.  And  as  for 
abuses  and  outrages,  exploitation  and  deception,  the  ancient 
days  can  reveal  to  us  a  more  harrowing  scene  than  our  imag- 
ination can  conjure  up.  But  let  us  not  raise  the  curtain  upon 
the  evils  of  the  past.  We  surely  have  enough  of  them  in  our 
day.  And  to  their  solution  the  Synagogue,  as  well  as  the 
Church,  must  devote  its  full  strength  and  most  earnest  service. 
But  the  Synagogue  in  working  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on 
earth  will  not  assume  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  has  already 
arrived.  It  keeps  ever  in  mind  that  men  may  hasten  or  hinder 
its  coming  according  as  they  obey  God's  laws.  But  here  and 
now  men  are  not  angelic;  they  manifest  traits  which  merit  God's 
disfavor.  It  can  not,  therefore,  hold  itself  responsible  for  evil 
conditions  which  are  inherent  in  the  social  body.  If  these 
evils  were  not  here,  there  would  be  no  need  of  Synagogue  and 
Church  to  correct  them. 

The  attitude  of  the  Synagogue  has  been  unequivocally  friendly 
to  the  workers.  In  fact,  the  Synagogue  has  not  looked  upon 
them  as  a  separate  class  whatsoever.  The  employers  have  not 
been  more  welcome  than  the  laborers;  in  all  ages  the  Synagogue 
has  regarded  them  as  equal  before  God,  and  has  defended  and 
protected  the  one  as  readily  as  the  other.  The  Rabbis  point 
out   how   God   Himself  is   pictured   as   a   workman   who   with   a 
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divine  plan  and  with  infinite  wisdom  creates  a  world  in  which 
everything  is  l>eautiful  ami  good.  The  Bible  is  replete  with 
illustrations   drawn  from   the   life   of   workingmen.     On    almost 

« 

every  page  the  place  of  the  workingman  "who  goes  forth  to 
liis  labor  until  the  evening''  is  idealized.  The  Fourth  Command- 
ment with  its  wise  injunction  to  man  to  rest  is  really  an  ex- 
altation of  labor  which  is  crowned  bv  Sabbath  rest. 

"Hate  not  toilsome  labor,  nor  husbandry  which  the  Most  High 
has   created."      (Eccles.   vii,    16.) 

Saul  was  taken  from  the  plow  to  become  the  first  king  in 
Israel.  David  was  summoned  from  the  field  where  he  had 
tended  the  sheep  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  ruler  in  Israel. 

"In  the  swfeat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  (Gen.  iii,  19.) 
The  word  'ehed  servant  applied  to  prophets  in  Israel  was  the 
designation  of  the  workman  also. 

"Sleep  of  a  laboring  man  is  sweet,  whether  he  eat  little  or 
much;  but  the  abundance  of  the  rich  will  not  suffer  him  to 
sleep."      (Eccles.   5,   12.) 

Kabbinical. 

Importance  of  WorTc, — '^Man  can  not  be  brought  under  the 
yoke  of  work  too  soon."     (Midrash  Echa,  chap,  iii.) 

"Every  father  must  instruct  his  son  in  some  kind  of  occu- 
pation."    (Berachoth,  65.) 

"A  parent  who  fails  to  teach  his  son  a  trade  teaches  him  to 
steal."     (Kiddushin,  29.) 

"Four  things  should  become  a  habit  to  man  and  practiced 
regularly:  the  study  of  God's  word,  charity,  piety  and  work.** 
(Berachoth,  32.) 

"Because  of  the  importance  of  work,  idleness  is  assigned  by 
the  Eabbis  as  the  cause  of  death,  and  the  loss  of  Paradise." 
(Mid.  to  Gen.  ii,  chap.  17.) 

Dignity  of  Worlc., — "No  man  shall  say,  I  am  too  high  for 
this  or  that  work :  I  am  the  son  of  a  great,  man  or  the  offspring 
of  a  noble  family."     (Aboth  de  R.  N.,  chap,  xi.) 
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"God  has  arranged  that  each  individual  should  find  his  work 
agreeable  and  prefer  it  to  any  other  work,  no  matter  how  bur- 
densome/^     (Berachoth,  43b.) 

"An  honest  workingman  stands  higher  than  a  man  of  noble 
birth/^     (Mid.  to  Gen.,  chap,  xxiii.) 

"Flay  a  carcass  on  the  street,  and  say  not,  I  am  a  priest, 
or  a  great  man.  Any  kind  of  work  is  more  honorable  than 
idleness  and  being  supported  by  others."     (B.  B.,  110a.) 

Work  Superior  to  Prayer, — '^One  is  not  allowed  to  say,  ^I 
shall  pray  and  worship  continually  and  God  will  provide  for 
me  all  that  I  need.'"     (Tanchuma  to  Gen.    xxxi.) 

"He  is  a  pious  man  who  expects  least  of  God  and  does  most 
for  himself."     (Mid.  Tehillim,  chap.  Ixxix.) 

"An  excellent  thing  is  the  study  of  the  Torah  combined  with 
some  worldly  occupation,  for  the  labor  demanded  by  them  both 
makes  sin  to  ,be  forgotten.  All  study  of  the  Torah  without 
work  must  in  the  end  be  futile  and  become  the  cause  of  sin." 
(Aboth  ii,  2  Singer's  Translation.) 

Justice  to  Laborer, — "The  agreement  between  employer  and 
employee  must  specify  as  to  the  kind  of  work,  the  time  of  its 
beginning,  and  the  compensation  for  it."     (B.  M.,  83a.) 

"The  laborer  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  do  such  work  that 
might  impair  his  health."     (B.  M.,  77a.) 

"No  laborer  could  be  compelled  to  work  overtime  even  though 
the  master  permitted  him  special  pay."     (B.  M.,  83a.) 

"Laborer  could  bring  suit  if  he  failed  to  receive  his  hire 
within  twelve  hours  after  his  pay  became  due."     (B.  M.,  3a.) 

"Employer  who  failed  to  make  all  the  necessary  provisions 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  employees  was  held  responsible 
by  the  law."     (B.  K.,  33a.) 

In  practice,  too,  the  Eabbis  indicated  their  appreciation  of 
the  honor  of  labor.  The  early  teachers  in  Israel  did  not  re- 
ceive a  compensation.  They  earned  their  livelihood  in  the  trades 
and  professions  of  their  day  as  did  the  people  at  large.  Eabbi 
Joseph  turned  a  mill;  Eabbi  Chanina  was  a  shoemaker;  Eabbi 
Abba  was  a  tailor;  Abba  Saul  was  a  gravedigger;  Jose  a  leather- 
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resentatives  to  the  labor  unions  and  formulate  plans  of  attack. 
A  great  agitation  on  the  subject  in  pulpit,  press  and  platform 
has  aroused  the  public  almost  to  the  conclusion  that  the  labor 
problem  is  solved,  whereas,  it  has  just  begun  to  be  recognized 
at  all.  And  we  are  as  far  from  a  solution  of  it  as  we  are  dis- 
tant from  the  Messianic  Era.  The  Church  as  a  Church  has 
not  recorded  a  single  triumph  of  consequence  in  its  work  among 
the  wage  earners.  Preaching  in  factories,  sitting  in  labor  con- 
ventions, signing  petitions  of  industrial  reforms,  agitating  for 
sanitary  factories,  protected  machinery,  better  housing  condi- 
tions, and  the  like,  the  ministers  of  the  various  denominations 
have  been  instrumental  in  effecting  many  needed  improvements. 
But  mark  you !  The  work  they  have  done  and  are  doing,  strictly 
speaking,  is  not  denominational.  Presbyter ianism,  as  such,  has 
not  advanced  because  one  of  the  active  workers  in  the  field 
of  labor  happens  to  be  a  member  of  that  church.  Episcopalian- 
ism,  as  such,  has  not  profited  as  a  church  because  it  has  added 
to  its  church  activities  a  labor  bureau.  A  well-known  worker 
has  said,  "There  have  been  various  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Churches  here  in  New  England  to  identify  themselves  with 
labor  movements,  or  rather  with  the  labor  people,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  have  made  any.  substantial  progress." — Edward 
T.  Hartman. 

It  is  true,  the  inspiration  to  the  work  of  industrial  reform 
was  imparted  by  the  Synagogue  or  the  Church  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  not  as  pledged  to  this  or  that  particular  reform 
or  in  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  either  party  in  the  industrial 
conflict,  but  simply  through  the  emphasis  and  interpretation  of 
the  old  principles  of  justice  and  righteousness  which  change 
not,  though  conditions  in  which  they  are  to  be  applied  continu- 
ally change.  The  inspiration  to  the  work  came  from  the  relig- 
ious institution,  but  the  actual  work  is  to  be  credited  to  the 
individuals  who  labored,  not  directly  as  churchmen,  but  as  men. 

If  the  church  undertakes  as  a  church  to  speak  with  authority 
upon  any  phase  of  the  labor  problem,  it  will  not  only  fail,  but 
endanger  its  very  existence.     In  the  first  place,  it  can  not  make 
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various  cities  equip  and  maintain  Synagogues  for  the  people 
in  the  midst  of  the  people? 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  plan  of  the  Mikveh  Israel  Con- 
gregation of  Philadelphia  to  open  its  old  building  to  the  poor 
for  worship  without  any  cost  is  altogether  wise.  The  poorest 
Israelite  would  take  a  keener  interest  in  the  Synagogue  if  he 
were  permitted,  according  to  his  ability  to  pay  something  towards 
its  maintenance,  even  though  the  sum  be  insignificant.  His 
sense  of  ownership  or  partnership  in  a  Sanctuary  of  God  ought 
to  be  aroused.  Instead  of  gratitude  to  the  rich  congregation 
for  the  privilege  of  worship,  he  would  feel  it  his  right  and  duty 
by  reason  of  his  sacrifice  to  give  it  his  attention.  It  is  not 
altogether  clear,  moreover,  whether  it  is  the  best  policy  to  seg- 
regate the  workingmen  as  such,  although  in  ancient  Alexandria 
it  is  reported  that  the  various  guilds  had  their  separate  sections 
in  the  Synagogue  (Succa,  51).  The  Philadelphia  experiment 
should  be  watched  with  interest  as  to  the  effect  of  giving  to 
our  poor  a  Synagogue  over  which  they  shall  have  no  control. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  "while  workingmen  are  poor,  they 
are  also  proud,  and  they  would  be  slow  to  connect  themselves 
with  an  exclusive  institution  which  might  possibly  be  dubbed 
^a  poor  man's  church.' '^  (Stelzle,  ^^orkingman  and  Social 
Problems,''  p.  144.) 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  all  of  our  congregations  to  open 
branch  Synagogues  for  the  poor  in  our  cities,  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable for  them  to  devote  the  vestry  rooms  to  additional  services 
for  the  poor.  It  is  worthy  of  careful  study,  also,  how  we  might 
utilize  our  Synagogues  for  more  than  one  service  on*  Sabbaths 
in  order  that  we  might  accommodate  the  working  people.  What 
would  prevent  our  holding  a  very  early  morning  service  or  an 
afternoon  service  for  the  benefit  of  our  working  people? 

As  of  old,  our  greatest  safeguard  and  bulwark  of  strength 
is  our  religious  school.  While  our  children  recite  with  joy  the 
principles  of  Judaism  and  learn  with  delight  its  laws  and  cere- 
monies, it  will  be  impossible  for  evil  to  overtake  us.  For  in 
the   religious   schools   our   children   will   imbibe   those   teachings 
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which  TiJ]  frDuuh  tunsi  u  oTerciran^  uvipuXMiiE  aad  loecp  &r 
from  them  Tije  «^:rit  <:'f  evil  tLjcL.  ACfording  to  the  BaUns.  imre 
not  eroi*  tfje  t:jr>e«rjo]d  of  tiie  kmcJ. 

If  we  deKJie  u*  Tierpet;i«u-  '.«nr  f«iih.  our  most  mloos  Ubor, 
OUT  gr*^u*-t  sacriis^**  mufi  be  piven  V-»  the  work  of  onr  BciioolE. 
Ko  ssiMXVffT  i^yw  grea:  trie  «:*i:«n*c]e*  t<«  a  religiouB  life  in  tlie 
ioduMridi  vorJc  lua}'  "wr.  ifie  proj^er  religious  timaiiiig  of  the 
youtJi  wjj]  fTj*^*!  iikeJy  pfve  the  mcist  pK»teBt  factor  in  oi«r- 
comin^  tfjeif:-  Ifj  even*  c!Ty.  t}ie  If'val  men  and  women  of 
Ifirae]  ought  tc  i;t:r  tneriif^lTe*  to  build,  equip  and  maintain 
relj;?j';u*i  s/.-fj'y.]^  jjot  f.n]y  for  the  children  of  those  affiliated 
with  the  Syrja;fojnj#;  J.ut  for  children  f*i  the  p«Xfr  a?  welL  ITnles 
tfje  [^♦^^r  r'''-^i»e  i:ii-  5jei[»  fr^'rn  t^icir  brethren  more  foTtunatehr 
plnt-iftl,  t*^;.  niK  jjf't  r.ie  in  a  jyifiition  to  found  schools  of  a 
U'laut'T  •taji<iard  and  *'f\\i'\*'Ufy  than  tl^ie  C'hedarim  which,  while 
H^rviii^r  the  jj*-*^]*-  ^»f  a  [•a^t  general i<^»n  not  altogether  inade^ 
quau-iv;  af-  K»»itivp]y  a   hindranr-e  and  a  detriment  today. 

A*'  an  <'xanjple  "f  wtjat  a  r-^.iurnuniTv  can  do  toward  the  re- 
li^i'  u*-  ifi-tjurtiofj  /,f  t*i*'  <-hiJ^lren  of  the  \><m*t.  the  Plant  Memorial 
Jf'-»;n-w  Vr*-*'  S^'h'*^'].  '-f  Newark.  X.  .T..  might  be  cited.  The 
yi''u*ptt\  i-  fcijfifK^rt^'i  hv  the  .Tf-w'iKh  r^rnm unity  of  Newark,  regard- 
J/'j...  of  fon^rr'fj/ational  affi]jati^»n.  Some  nine  hundred  children 
ny'i'.^  in-trurtjon  in  Hebrew  and  Jewish  histon*  during  the 
ww'k.  VhT  ov^-r  twenty  yr'an-  thi-  kcIkxjI  has  been  a  center  in  the 
nlijfioii-  \\U'  of  the  J^wji^h  j^ople  of  the  city.  The  personality 
'du*\  ahiiitv  of  the  late  SurK-rintendent.  Mver  S.  Hood,  have  been 
luWwt'Uct'^  of  great  Ufn^'fit  to  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the 
imuiijrrant?^  from  HuK^ia.  Hin  success  lay  in  the  wisdom  which 
yi<nu\}U'i\  him  to  choosr-  as  his  assistants  loyal  Jews  and  Jewesses 
who  \\iu\  \)Oi*n  instructed  in  thf*  modern  principles  of  pedagogy. 
J  lis  altjiiide  was  that  a  child  noed  not  be  less  a  Jew  because 
Am^rif-an,  nor  less  American  liccause  a  Jew. 

'J'he  school  was  not  a  growth  from  witliin  the  Jewish  section 
wfiich  has  been  hencfit<*d  f)V  it.  The  school  was  conceived,  built 
and  maintained  by  Jews  outside  the  Pale  of  Jewish  Settlement. 
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The  trustees  of  the  orthodox  Synagogues  did  not  "realize  their 
duty  and  open  their  houses  of  worship  to  the  young.  .  .  . 
They  do  not  understand  conditions,  or  will  not  understand 
them,"  wrote  Dr.  Julius  H.  Greenstone  with  reference  to  similar 
conditions  in  New  York  City.  "To  expect  them  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  to  realize  the  danger  in  their  policy,  is  time  wasted, 
danger  thrice  threatening.     .     .     . 

"Anyone  acquainted  with  conditions  must  admit  that  the 
future  of  American  Judaism  is  with  the  generation  now  growing 
up  on  the  East  Side,  and  it  is  here  that  our  rich  'and  influential 
Jews  must  come  to  the  rescue  as  liberally  and  magnanimously 
as  they  did  when  the  economic  question  was  most  perplexing. 
Eeligion  as  well  as  cleanliness  and  fresh  air  must  be  forced  upon 
the  down-town  Jew.  .  .  .  The  permanent  help  must  come 
from  without;  until  that  comes  we  can  expect  but  little  im- 
provement in  the  religious  status  of  the  growing  generation  of 
our  down- town  Jewry."  (American  Hebrew,  September  4,  1903, 
p.  503.) 

It  is  now  being  admitted  that  all  social  work  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfactory  must  be  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  religion,  and 
the  most  helpful  workers  are  those  who  are  guided  by  religion. 
The  charity  organizations  among  our  own  people  as  well  as 
among  our  neighbors  are  mechanical  in  their  administration, 
unfeeling  in  their  assistance  to  the  needy,  except  when  under 
the  direction  of  workers  who  are  filled  with  the  joy  of  the  re- 
ligious consciousness.  The  settlements  which  are  divorced  from 
the  guidance  of  religious  men  and  women,  are  failing  to  reach 
the  heart  of  the  problem  which  they  have  been  expected  to  solve 
because  they  touch  only  the  superficial  things  of  life.  Men  and 
women  need  something  more  than  cold,  formal  ethics  as  motives 

* 

to  noble  conduct.  They  require  a  sense  of  a  "divine  relation- 
ship," the  submission  to  authority  over  and  above  themselves,  a 
belief  that  humanity  in  its  age-long  experience  and  constant 
search  for  God  has  formulated  better  laws  and  devised  better 
ceremonies  to  support  those  laws  than  any  individual  or  set  of 
individuals  who  trust  to  their  own  limited  powers  and  experi- 
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pA.*r.v  ',f  ,JS:v..\.  t.-jf:  HtV.:  ir  :i^  nrA5.r^^T  cai:  bring  i©  both 
r.a^^,*  *;>r  <r*JHf:r,t-;!s-  *j^\:..z^r  .f  ::-r:  ^j:.hz'.*zr:i^  ibii  t«ar  upon 
r.'^r  ';,<r^-,of.  '.f  j.^»:>:^  :r.  ::.r  ^iii-i^-rrV  T:rl5.  Tbe  Babbi  as 
l.'>r  ;<-;/r^:r*/';.t^.,-,«r  ^f  tr.-e  >,yz.^zjzz.^.  Li-  thfe  right  p>  bring  to- 
yt^,:j'r  *hT  *T,HiA,y  ':lf/:ji«:or:  t:.^  r^priEsentatiTes  of  capital  and 
VA*,/,r  ,u  *fV\itr  X:jiX  r/v  eic?.;ir.?r:  of  vieTi  eacL  tide  mav  bave 
'/;t:iiUir  r^'/ar^i  for  xs,*t  jy.*t:ce  of  ea/rh  others  artirade,  and  bv 
ffi*ii-jif,  */fU*:f^».\fjfi  put  tr;<^/nJif;Ive>  in  the  way  of  ultimate  peace. 
'iiM  \ihip\f,  ik  Uif',  Jo;rica]  ]»t',r-^,Ti  :n  our  Jewish  world  to  do  moet 
t//waH  t,'i'r  \fu\frh',t',fu(',ui  of  the  ]ot  of  the  workingman.  If  he 
\iH>.  li,orotii(h\y  tiUiii-rrVMA  \iU  f-jnction  and  has  been  jealooa 
of  lilt*  i\i*^u\^y  a/j'j  purjK/h^;  of  the  Synagogue,  he  has  surely  won 
\u  wiiHUt',t'r  corn /n unity  he  livf:^;  the  respect  of  the  employer 
Hii^l  l\n*  t',htii\tU*,u('M  and  i^.Vtfffn  of  the  wage  earner.  This  posi- 
ho//  of  triii-t  irnpo)-ee  upon   him  a  great  duty  and  offers  him  & 
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splendid  advantage.  As  an  individual  he  must  keep  himself 
thoroughly  informed  of  conditions  in  the  industrial  world. 
From  time  to  time  he  would  do  well  to  consult  labor  leaders, 
seek  conferences  with  employers,  visit  among  the  workingmen, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  men  and  learning  the 
issues  of  the  day.  And  when  the  outbreaks  threaten,  if  he 
does  not  actually  succeed  in  preventing  them,  he  will  be  in 
a  position  to  recommend  methods  of  procedure  and  reforms  in 
practice  which  will  be  beneficial  to  both  classes. 

While  the  Eabbi  as  an  individual  can  do  much  to  bring 
together  the  representatives  of  capital  and  labor,  let  him  be 
careful  not  to  attempt  to  do  more  than  his  knowledge  of  the 
claims  of  both  parties  in  the  conflict  warrants.  Unless  the 
Eabbi  happens  to  be  an  expert  on  industrial  issues,  let  him  be 
sure  that  he  gets  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  principles  in- 
volved lest  his  oratorical  panaceas  make  him  the  laughing- 
stock of  those  who  intelligently  and  earnestly  struggle  to 
bring  peace  among  the  forces  of  capital  and  labor. 

If  the  great  Moses  was  forced  to  confess  that  he  could  not 
bear  alone  the  whole  burden  of  the  people  of  Israel  (Ex. 
xviii),  and  chose  out  able  leaders,  must  we  not  admit  that  we 
Eabbis  can  not  hope  to  carry  the  whole  burden  of  our  people? 
All  we  can  do  is  to  keep  alive  the  eternal  principles,  to  pro- 
mulgate the  laws  which  enable  the  men  of  understanding  and 
of  wisdom,  of  counsel  and  strength,  to  apply  them  to  the 
afiEairs  of  life.  We  should  not  do  less,  we  can  not  hope  to  do 
more,  than  to  point  the  way  over  which  our  peopk  must  pass 
if  they  love  justice  and  seek  it  sincerely  in  the  industrial  world. 

Success  not  infrequently  attends  the  efforts  of  the  Eabbi  to 
influence  the  Jewish  merchants  in  a  city  to  allow  their  Jewish 
employees  to  be  absent  from  business  on  the  holy  days.  It  is 
known  that  many  merchants  today  not  only  fail  to  comply  with  the 
old  law  that  commands  every  one  to  refrain  from  all  business 
dealings  on  the  holy  days,  but  also  refuse  to  permit  their  em- 
ployees to  enjoy  the  sanctity  of  the  service  and  the  rest  on  the 
holy  days.     By  keeping  this  important  matter  in  mind,  and  by 
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plarming  to  do  earnest  and  persistent  work  in  behalf  of  the 
sanctifieation  of  Sabbath  and  holy  days,  the  Rabbis  may  be  able 
to  persuade  our  merchants  themselves  to  observe  and  to  permit 
their  employees  to  observe  the  religious  feasts.  Every  Jew  owes 
it  to  himself  to  take  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  and  develop 
his  spiritual  nature.  No  diflBculty  is  ever  found  in  accommodat- 
ing ourselves  to  the  rest  enjoined  by  the  State  or  by  the  re- 
ligious festivals  of  our  Christian  neighbors.  We  owe  it  to  our 
self-respect  to  do  something  for  our  own  good  in  the  name  of 
God  and  Israel.  Whenever  the  laws  of  justice  are  oflfended 
by  employer  or  by  employee  the  Rabbi  again  with  courage  and 
confidence  should  boldly  challenge  the  wrongdoer  and  proclaim 
fearlessly  "Thou  art  the  man" 

Towards  this  end  this  Conference  can  be  of  great  assistance 
as  a  representative  body  of  Jewish  teachers.  Through  its  in- 
fluence and  direction  the  following  recommendations,  when 
properly  endorsed  and  adopted,  might  prove  to  be  efiEective 
agencies  of  the  Synagogue  in  its  relation  to  the  labor  problem: 

Recommendations. 

I. 

There  is  a  real  need  of  a  modern  leader  among  our  immigrant 
brethren.  A  very  large  element  of  the  East  Side  is  utterly 
without  religious  stimulus.  "The  Synagogues  as  at  present 
conducted,"  writes  one  of  the  submerged,  "do  not  attract  them, 
yes,  actually,  repel  them.  The  influence  of  the  Rabbis  and 
^Magiddim^  is  less  than  nil.  .  .  .  In  all  the  great  Ghetto 
of  New  York  there  is  not  one  English  speaking  Rabbi  to  whom 
the  young  can  look  up  and  follow.  There  is  not  a  solitary 
one  in  a  position  to  satisfy  that  spiritual  hunger  which  some 
of  us  know  to  exist.  .  .  .  Immortality  awaits  .  .  .  the 
Rabbi  who  can  see  his  life-work  down  here  among  the  most 
intelligent,  intense,  serious  and  well-intentioned  community 
in  God's  earth.  The  opportunity  is  here.  Where's  the  man?" 
(American   Heb.,   June    16,    1905,   p.    68.)      The   situation    de- 
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mands  the  foresight  of  a  statesman  and  the  self-sacrifice  of 
a  prophet.  The  gratitude  of  our  people  will  be  the  reward, 
and  a  commending  conscience  the  sure  recompense  for  earnest 
work  undertaken  among  the  poor  of  our  people  who  are  ex- 
ploited by  friend  almost  as  much  as  foe.  It  seems  possible 
to  provide  for  the  right  leader  by  recommending  to  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  the  advisability  of  placing 
in  this  section  a  Eabbi  who  shall  limit  the  sphere  of  his  activity 
to  the  several  large  Jewish  centers  in  and  near  New  York. 
An  earnest,  able  leader  can  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
people  in  these  centers. 

II. 

If  it  be  true,  as  I  have  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  Eabbi 
acting  in  his  individual  capacity  can  exercise  a  great  influence 
upon  the  rich  and  poor,  the  employer  and  the  employee  to  the 
end  that  a  better  industrial  era  be  inaugurated,  then  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  he  be  kept  well  informed  of  the  situation.  It 
is  not  enough  that  he  know  the  leaders  of  the  two  classes, 
represented  by  capital  and  labor  in  his  own  city,  he  ought  to 
know  their  aims  and  acts  from  a  national  and  international 
point  of  view.  His  comprehension  of  the  situation  in  the 
industrial  world  ought  to  be  cleeCr  and  extensive.  Manifestly, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  Eabbi  to  take  sufficient  time  from 
his  regular  studies  and  duties  to  enable  him  to  become  familiar 
with  the  many  phases  of  the  labor  problem,  and  to  gather  to- 
gether from  many  sources  and  to  study  the  statistics  compiled 
by  our  various  organizations.  Such  work  can  not  properly 
be  done  by  any  one  man.  But  a  Standing  Committee  in  Jewish 
statistics  might  be  of  great  service  to  the  Conference.  Such  a 
committee  shall  collect  from  every  available  source  statistics 
of  the  Jewish  people  in  all  phases  of  industrialism  as  they 
affect  the  Synagogue.  Monthly  and  quarterly  bulletins  might 
be  issued  to  all  members  of  the  Conference.  Thus  the  members 
would  be  kept  in  touch  with  matters  of  greatest  concern  to  the 
welfare  of  our  people. 
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III. 

Ir.-i.-rr. -•:.  a>  .  :r  tt- ric.r.^  F*^  ?'**^  know  50  litlle  of  ocr 
*/.'■:  o..Ti«.-*ri.  a.vi  :.*"!:  r*^r.  >:  :.j  n^lieTe  chroturh  miareore- 
i^nr-i^.-'^r.  f  ■■';.•  «'.*  :>r  'hA:  .;';trral  Ju'iAlim  i*  dLsloTalrr  to  and 
^rorr.pro.Ti!-^  *.:.'.  our  fait:.,  :r  woald  ?€rn:  ro  be  mdvisaUe  frQm 
t.rr.^r  t*.  t.rr.-r  :■  p ::;!>:.  r>:rtain  of  our  ppTceedings,  leetiires  and 
tra/:t.-  :.-;  ':.^  Vid^'ii.-r*  language  f-'r  liiftribation  aznong^  th^^m 
A  :..-ai't  '.r.  J \. ■:*:>? ki  and  labor  T.-:il'i  5€eni  to  be  man  timelT 
Ann  a:iO-'or>r!;a:r.     It  =houId  r.*'-:  "•e  done  with  anv  aecret   desire 

m      k  m  m 

to  r:ori-,tf:rt  onr  trolly  ortr-'-i"i  h-rtrhprn  to  the  Beforxn  Jewish 
r#artv,  ir>nt  to  give  them  !nf-rn.at:«'n  which  will  enable  them 
to  get  at  the  tmth  of  our   ci'>vement. 

]r  i.a  not  unlikely  that  the  opinion  often  expressed  will  be 
verified  in  faet,  that  manj  thouf^nds  of  our  brethren  who  now 
*o  thoronghly  misunderstand  u.>  will  re<:-r»gnize  that  thev  stand 
on  pre<:i-e!j#'  the  same  platform  as  we  «io  in  the  earnest  desire  to 
retain  a!i  the  fundamental  principles  and  preserve  as  mnch  of 
the  formal  ^^ide  f'f  Judaism  a?  we  have  found  after  a  rererent 
iear^'-h  rel  u r- tan t!y  undertaken  to  be  not  absolutely  incompatible 
witf.   trie   :.:'diJ'^x  and    V^rst   in   modem   culture. 

IV. 

The  Jewi.ah  press  might  \yft  made  a  more  patent  influence  in 
hrlTif^'iTif:  together  the  wage  earner?  and  the  employers.  At 
prefient  they  are  practically  divided  into  the  same  classes  that 
characterize  the  secular  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the 
country  according  as  they  are  supported  by  the  forces  of  labor 
or  capital.  If  the  main  desideratum  in  the  amelioration  of 
present  conditions  is  a  full  knowledge  of  the  situation  on  the 
part  of  Ixjth  parties,  then  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  all  Jewish 
new3paf>ers  and  periodicals  which  record  the  affairs  of  the 
world  U)  publish  information  about  both.  Let  this  Conference 
Buggf.-st  to  all  Jewish  papers  the  advisability  of  including  in 
the  items  of  interest  about  the  capitalists  the  records  of  the 
fitrugglfrs,  achievements   and  purposes   of  the  wage  earners.     It 
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would  tend,  perhaps,  to  amalgamate  more  closely  the  common 
interests   of  our  people. 

V. 

The  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Faculty  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  would  not  take  amiss  a  suggestion  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  arranging  for  a  course  of  lectures  to  be  given 
each  year  at  the  College,  on  the  industrial  conditions  of  our 
day.  This  will  be  an  excellent  way  of  introducing  to  the  stu- 
dents a  subject  which  they  will  be  required  to  know  as  soon 
as  they  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  active  ministry. 

But  over  and  above  these  issues  of  practical  import,  all  en- 
grossing and  significant  though  they  be,  lies  the  sphere  in  which 
the    Synagogue   performs    its    indispensable    function. 

Let  the  Synagogue  continue  to  stand  without  compromise  for 
the  totality  of  things.  Let  it  resound  with  the  insistence  which 
has  always  characterized  its  teachings,  the  Unity  of  Mankind. 
Let  it  impart  those  principles  which  are  not  limited  by  time, 
place  or  circumstance,  the  prophetic  ideals  of  justice,  righteous- 
ness and  kindliness  which,  if  understood,  will  enable  men,  at 
all  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all  conditions,  to  improve 
their  environment  and  amend  their  lives.  The  sanctuary  in 
the  wilderness  never  moved  with  any  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  nor  was  it  ever  the  special  protector  of  any  class  of 
workers.  It  went  forward  with  all  the  people  and  it  belonged 
to  all  the  people.  It  was  the  medium  through  which  peace  was 
restored  in  the  whole  encampment  whenever  through  rebellion 
or  discord  the  people  drifted  from  God  or  hated  one  another. 

The  question  arises,  to  what  extent  can  the  Synagogue  make 
concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  times?  If  it  rigidly  excludes 
consideration  of  problems  that  are  of  paramount  issue  in  our 
day  and  rests  satisfied  by  denouncing  the  sins  of  ancient 
Samaria  and  condemning  the  evildoers  of  ancient  Jerusalem, 
then  it  is  evident  that  it  has  no  service  worthy  of  the  name  to 
render  its  existence* a  blessing  to  mankind.  If  the  Synagogue, 
on    the    contrary,    be    converted    into    a    political    platform    on 
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which  the  latest  attenizi<>r  of  s>me  '*biMi^riddeii*'  candidBte 
shall  be  made  the  §abject  •>:  ^ezi-yi.*  •liacnaBion  in  the  presence 
of  men  and  women  who  hun^^^r  f-jr  the  truths  of  reli^on;  if 
the  .S}Tiag''>gTie  hie  c'r^nz^r^i  :n:«>  a  .•^:tnre  forum  from  which 
learned  fli:^{'ii*iti'tn:^  on  every  .:i»n«:>rivah!e  literarr  and  scientific 
thet>rv  he  deL:vere»i  at  the  o>it  jf  th^  religious  diacoarse,  then 
the  S^Tiagogue  beomes  an  unnei."e:4.-sir}'  institution,  a  daplication 
of  work  which  can  be  better  an«i  more  etTeetiTely  done  under 
oth»T    au-rpiceft. 

The  Synagogue  Ls  here  V)  d'»  a  w-irk  which  no  other  institn- 
ti«»n  is  equipped  to  perf«»riii,  the  imp«)rtant  w«»rk  of  keeping  alive 
and   intensifying  the  r»^I:gioui  C'>n.'k:i'>u*ne!»ff  •>f  Jews  in   accord- 
ance with  the  best  traditi«.»ns,  law*  and  u-sag^s  of  Judaism.     One 
asfiect   of  this   religi»>us   ct>n?«:iou'?nt<s    U   the   feeling   that    amid 
the    changing    scenes    in    the    'i«^?ia:,    eiim.ational    and    indostrial 
worlds,  the  old   principles  «»t    i^erfect  ju-tit.-e,   righteousness    and 
mercy  are  as  unchangeable:  as  G'mI   Him-^elf.     In  one  age    men 
may  tend  their  slieep;  an«.>ther  generation  may  witness  a  change 
from   shepherds  to  agriculturists:  a  later  peri»>i  may  introdnce 
the    machine    and    transform    the    whole    aspect    of    labor,    but 
l^neath    all    the   clianges   are   the   same   unalterable   laws    which 
men  do  well  to  remember.     This  is  the  work  of  the  Svnagogae 
to    the   Jewish    pe^^^ple,   to   teach   them    tiiat    the    God   of    Israel 
alone  ruletli  the  world  in  majesty  and  tliat  all  workers  are  His 
children.     It   has  wonderfully  succeeded   in   the  past,  and   if   it 
remains  true  U)  its  ideals  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
it  sliall    not   succeed    in   the   future. 

Appendix  A. 

Occupation's. 

"L'nfortunatfily  there  is  no  census  of  occupations  especially 
directed  to  the  classification  of  the  Jewish  people  of  the  East 
Side.  Hut  a  study  of  the  census  of  the  occupations  of  the 
r-ity  at  large,  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Immigration, 
and   of  the   labor  inovenient  on  the   East   Side,   probably  throws 
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all  the  light  on  the  subject  that  a  general  statement  requires, 
.  .  .  Nearly  twenty  percent  of  the  Hebrew  immigrants  are 
tailors,  nearly  five  percent  merchants  or  clerks  and  almost  one 
percent  follow  the  professions.  Of  the  remainder  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion,  though  not  a  majority,  are  skilled  work- 
men, such  as  bakers,  tobacco  workers,  carpenters,  painters, 
butchers,  etc."  (William  E.  Walling,  in  University  Studies, 
July,   1905,  p.   80.) 

After  an  investigation  of  225  families  in  a  block  of  the  lower 
East  Side  of  New  York,  Dr.  Bernheimer  stated  that  "eighty- 
one  or  about  one-third  retained  the  same  vocation  as  abroad. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  largest  proportion  in  any  one  occu- 
pation before  coming  here  were  tradesmen,  viz.,  66  out  of 
225  or  about  thirty  percent."  (Jewish  Immigrant  as  an  In- 
dustrial Worker,  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Bernheimer.) 

In  a  study  of  50  out  of  225  families  picked  out  at  random. 
Dr.  Bernheimer  indicates  the  occupations  in  which  Eussian 
Jews  are  engaged.  Peddlers,  pressers  and  egg-candlers  pre- 
dominate. In  the  list  it  is  shown  that  some  of  the  workers 
who  had  been  tradesmen  were  reduced  to  the  rank  of  peddlers, 
laborers,  pressers,  painters,  skirt  operators,  etc.  A  former  shop 
foreman  became  a  cloak  presser;  a  real  estate  dealer  was  com- 
pelled to  work  as  a  salesman.  And  worst  of  all,  a  former 
teacher  was  forced  to  eke  out  a  living  as  a  peddler.  These 
instances  are  typical  of  conditions  prevailing  on  the  East  Side. 

Speaking  of  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  immigrant 
in  selecting  a  trade  in  America,  Dr.  Blaustein  says,  "The 
immigrant  is  not  accustomed  to  our  industrial  system.  He 
can  not  understand  our  division  of  labor.  He  finds  that  be- 
tween himself  and  his  employer  there  is  a  wide  gap.  If  he 
works  in  a  factory  he  feels  that  he  ceases  to  be  an  individual 
and  becomes  a  hand,  and  that  muscle  rather  than  intellect 
will  insure  the  permanency  of  his  emplo3anent.  In  order  to  be 
his  own  master  he  prefers  becoming  a  peddler,  and  in  New 
York  City  a  pushcart  peddler,  despite  the  long  hours,  the  hard- 
ship  and  the   uncertainty   of   the   earnings."      (Uliiversity    Set- 
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nine  percent,  when  concerned  with  their  own  fate  and  that  of 
other  people  close  to  them,  prefer  the  commercial  and  profes- 
sional pursuits/'      (Bernheimer.)  , 

The  prospects  of  the  future  are  bright  for  the  second  genera- 
tion, the  children  of  the  poor  immigrant.  Few  are  the  families 
which  have  not  been  making  great  sacrifices  for  the  education 
of  their  children.  Young  men  who  are  not  able  to  purchase 
more  *  than  the  most  ordinary  -  clothing  will  tell  you  with  pride 
that  they  are  students  at  Columbia  or  the  University  of  New 
York.  Others  who  cherish  ambition  to  enter  the  portals  of 
some  seat  of  learning  can  be  seen  any  day  rushing  hurriedly 
through  the  streets  importuning  all  they  meet  to  purchase  a 
paper.  The  sympathetic  ear  can  detect  in  the  appeal  the  de- 
termined note  which  means,  "To  enable  me  to  go  to  school.^' 
How  many  realize  that  the  poor  suspender  peddler,  the  toy 
vender,  the  pushcart  man  straighten  their  bent  backs  with 
justifiable  pride  when  in  the  evening  they  read  the  reports  of 
the  high  standing  of  their  sons  and  daughters  in  the  public 
schools,  or  learn  of  the  honors  won  by  them  at  the  University. 

"In  some  of  the  law  schools,  for  instance,  almost  nine-tenths 
of  the  students  are  said  to  be  Jews.  In  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  which  prepares  for  all  sorts  of  professional 
studies,  the  proportion  is  not  much  less.  .  .  .  Even  those 
who  are  not  born  in  this  country  go  to  evening  schools,  and  a 
great  many  pass  this  examination  and  enter  into  the  professions 
and  civil  service.^'  (Walling  in  University  Settlement  Studies, 
July,   1905,   p.   85.) 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  comparative  absence  of 
married  Jewish  women  from  all  kinds  of  occupations.  It  is  com- 
paratively rare  that  the  woman  is  impelled  by  necessity  to  go 
to  the  factory  to  work.  Some  male  member  of  the  family  will 
manage  somehow  to  protect  the  woman  from  the  hardship  of 
modern  industrial  life,  and  free  her  for  the  duties  of  the  home. 
(Jewish  Chronicle,  July  31,  1908.) 
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Appendix  B. 

Trade  Unionism. 

"The  first  attempts  at  organization  among  Jewish  workmen 
antedate  the  main  influx  of  Jewish  immigration  into  England 
and  America.  The  first  union  of  Jewish  tailors  in  New  York 
was  organized  in  1877.  It  had  an  ephemeral  existence.  When 
in  the  eighties,  Jews  began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers,  the 
need  of  organizations  was  soon  realized.  Several  unions  came 
into  existence,  and  strikes  were  declared,  which  met  with  varying 
degrees   of  success.''      (Jew.   Ency.,   vol.   xii,  p.   217.) 

Prof.  I.  A.  Hourwich  then  describes  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  Cloak-Makers'  Union  until  it  was  broken  up.  ^^Vith 
the  restoration  of  business  prosperity  in  1897  it  was  revived, 
and  has  since  had  a  continuous  existence,  its  paying  membership 
reaching  at  one  time  15000;  but  at  other  times  its  membership 
has  sunk  very  close  to  the  zero  point. 

"The  history  of  other  Jewish  unions  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Cloak-Makers'  Union,  which  under  normal  conditions  has  the 
largest  membership.  The  weakness  of  all  Jewish  Unions  in 
the  tailoring  trades  is  the  fluctuating  character  of  their  mem- 
bership." Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  in  his  report  on  Immigra- 
tion and  its  Economic  Effects,  prepared  for  the  Industrial 
Commission,  speaks  as  follows  regarding  the  character  of  Jewish 
trade  unions  in  the  United  States: 

"The  Jew's  conception  of  a  labor  organization  is 'that  of  a 
tradesman  rather  than  that  of  a  workman.  '  In  the  clothing 
manufacture  they  all  come  together  and  form  a  giant  union 
and  at  once  engage  in  a  strike.  They  bring  in  ninety-flve  per- 
cent of  the  trade.  They  are  energetic  and  determined.  They 
demand  the  entire  and  complete  elimination  of  the  abuse.  The 
demand  is  almost  always  unanimous,  and  is  made  with  enthu- 
siasm- and  bitterness.  .  .  .  During  a  strike  large  numbers 
of  them  are  to  be  found  with  almost  nothing  to  live  upon  and 
their  families  suffering,  still  insisting,  on  the  streets  and  in 
their    halls,   that    their   great   cause    must   be   won.      But    when 
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once  the  strike  is  settled,  either  in  favor  of  or  against  the  cause, 
ihey  are  contented,  and  that  usually  ends  the  union,  since 
they  do  not  see  -  any  practical  use  for  a  union  when  there  is 
no  cause  to  fight  for.  Consequently,  the  membership  of  a 
Jewish  Union  is  wholly  uncertain.  The  Secretary's  books  will 
show  60,000  members  in  one  month  and  not  5,000  within  three 
months  later.'' 

There  are  various  causes  which,  in  a  general  way,  make  the 
Jew  less  distinguished  as  a  labor  union  man-  than  his  Christian 
fellow-worker;  to-  a  certain  extent,  they  are  to  be  mentioned 
as  an  honor  to  the  Jew. 

First,  there  is  the  "character  of  the  Jew,  who  has  an  inborn 
desire  to  be  ^his  own  boss;'  the  ambition  of  the  Jewish  worker 
is  to  rise  above  the  working  class,  rather  than  to  improve  his 
own  condition  simultaneously  with  that  of  his  class."  The 
tendency  of  the  trades  union  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  really 
efficient  worker  has  estranged  the  Jew.  "The  Jewish  unions 
of  New  York  are  combined  in  a  central  body,  known  as  the 
United  Hebrew  Trades.  This  federation  comprises  the  unions 
of  those  working  in  the  clothing  trades,  of  compositors,  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Jewish  theatres,  and  a  few  minor  unions.  Some 
of  these  unions  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor."     (Prof.  Hourwich,  Jew.   Ency.  xii,  p.   217.) 

It  must  be  »noted  that  many  thousands  of  Jewish  workmen 
are  affiliated  with  the  general  labor  unions,  the  membership 
of  which  is  largely  Christian.  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Kaminsky 
states  that  "the  Jewish  workmen  in  America  have  given  to 
organized  labor  no  ground  of  complaint  in  the  past.  They 
have  stood  by  their  fellow-workers  of  other  nationalities  in 
their  efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  labor."  (Federation 
Eeview,    June,    1908.) 
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Appendix  C. 

Fr#*iju»*nt  r»f»-r»'riii-  i-  ma«lt*  ti»  the  prevalence  of  disease 
;i!ii«»n;f  .N-wi-!i  workinL'm'-ri  hv  irrf^jHinsihle,  thoug^h  prominent, 
iii\«-ri:r;ir«»r-.      Thi-    tlL^in's    rit»'»l    U-lnw    will    tend    to    disprove 

til"     illN-LMri"!!-. 

1.     'rijlH-rnilo-.:-. 

'•'rii»-  -Ml  iai   tii\ ipniiii»'rit  «»f  tlu*  luilk  of  the  Jews    in    Europe 
an<]    AiiHTica    i*    fiixurahli*    f«»r    tlu*    <h'\vh>pment   and    spread    of 
tiiUTcnlosi-..     A-   i*   wi'll    kn«»wii.   iifwn   «lwellers  are   more    liable 
to   thi«    ()iM';i««*    than    iiiliiihitaiits   nf   tlit*   rountry.      Hardly    one- 
si  xrli  of  Th«*  Jt'w^  in   til*'  \vi»rhl   livi*  in  tlie  country,  while   from 
on«-half     to     tlin*f-l'om'tlis     nf     ilw     non-Jewish     population      of 
KiiroiH*   ami    AiinTir.i    an*   country    <l\v»'|]ers.      This   alone    would 
h'iul   \i>  to  rxjMMi   iliat  tilt*  tiilMTciilosis  morbidity  and   mortality 
slioiilil    Im*    iii^riii-r   anion;:   .^*ws    tiian    among    Christians.       If    to 
tliis    Im*    a<i«l«'«|    tin*    social    fa<tors    wliich    are    inimical    to     the 
heal  ill    ami    w«'ll-lM*in;r    of    town    <hvclh*rs,    sucii    as    indoor    occu- 
pations,  Nvc  sliouhl   not   l)c  surprised   if  wv  found  that  they    are 
more    often    atfected    by    this    disease    than    are    people    of    other 
faiths   who   mostly   work   outdoors.     They   often   work   in    sweat- 
shops, and  usually  live  in  old  and  unsanitary  parts  of  cities. 

**]iut  in  spite  of  all  these  unfavorable  conditions,  statistics^ 
wherever  available,  show  conclusively  that  the  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  is  about  one-half  to  one-third  that  are  observed 
among  the  non-.Jewish  })opulation  around  them.  The  rates 
p(!r  1  (),()()()  ])opulati()n  were  in  Ikrlin,  9.81  among  Jews  and 
21.()()  among  Christians;  in  Vienna,  Jews  17.9,  Protestants 
.'^2.8  and  Catholics  ID.G;  in  Lembcrg,  Jews  ^OSA  and  Christians 
C)',iJ)l\  in  ]^)unulnia,  Jews  25. (j  and  Christians  38.7;  in  Lon- 
don, Jews  13.3,  general  pojmlation  17.9;  in  Xew  York  City, 
l^ussian  Jews  17.21,  general  ])o])ulation  23.94.  In  fact,  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  tiie  lower  Kast  Side  of  Xew  York  City 
liave  a  lower  mortality  rate  from  tuberculosis  than  the  rich 
and    })r()sper()us   who   live    in    the   u})per    west   side    of   the   city. 
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This  in  spite  of  the  exceptional  congestion  of  population,  un- 
sanitary surroundings,  dangerous  trades .  in  sweat-shops,  mal- 
nutrition, anemia,  poverty,  etc.,  which  are  rampant  in  the 
lower  East  Side.     .     .     . 

Dr.  Fishberg  then  declares  that  "The  main  cause  of  the 
low&r  tuberculosis  mortality  of  the  Jews  is  the  fact  that  for 
two  thousand  years  they  have  been  city  •  dwellers.  They  have 
thus  been  thoroughly  urbanized,  and  adapted  their  organism 
to  city  and  indoor  life.  Most  of  the  terrors  of  urban  conges- 
tion, indoor  occupations  and  unsanitary  surroundings  which 
breed  tuberculosis  among  people  who  are  not  adapted  to  such 
a  milieu  have  lost  their  significance  to  them."  (Tuberculosis 
among  Jews,  by  Dr.  Maurice  Fishberg,  in  American  Israelite, 
October  15,  1908.) 

2.     Alcoholism. 

"The  part  which  a  temperate  habit  of  life  has  played  in 
the  victorious  progress  of  the  Jewish  workman  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  Of  all  the  circumstances  which  tell  in  his  favor, 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  get  drunk  is  one  of  the  foremost. 
And  although  this  superiority  to  alcohol  is  doubtless  in  part 
a  matter  of  physical  constitution,  it  must  also  be  regarded  as 
partly  the  outcome  of  a  disciplined  and  usually  tenacious  char- 
acter. The  poor  Jew  is  not  easily  demoralized,  and  can  spend 
his  life  without  respect  to  circumstances  in  the  unflagging 
pursuit  of  an  end."  (Jew  in  London,  by  Russell  and  Lewis, 
p.  64.) 

Dr.  Hall,  of  Leeds,  in  investigating  2,700  children,  instituted 
a  comparison  betwen  Jewish  and  Gentile  children  in  the  poorer 
schools  of  Leeds.  He  states  that  "at  eight  years  old  the  poor 
Jewish  child  was  on  the  average  three  pounds  heavier  and 
two  inches  taller  than  his  Gentile  comrade.  At  ten  years  of 
age  the  Jew  has  the  advantage  of  six  and  one-fourth  pounds 
in. weight  and  two  and  one-half  inches  in  height.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  Gentile  children  had  rickets,  and  only  seven  percent  of 
the  Jews."  He  attributes  this  to  the  better  feeding  of  the 
children  of  Jewish  parents,  and  he  proved  his  point  by  feeding 
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a  certain  number  of  children  regularly  from  one  of  the  poorest 
schools  and  showed  that  they  increased  both  in  weight  and 
height  more  rapidly  than  those-  who  were  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  their  parents/'  (English  Child  Life,  by  Percy 
Alden,  M.  P.,  in  Outlook,  August  1,  1908,  p.  761.) 

Appendix  D. 

Criminality. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  industrial  evils,  such  as  in- 
adequate wage  and  lack  of  leisure  and  unsanitary  workshops, 
causing  congestion  in  the  home  and  under-feeding,  have  been 
conducive  to  the  spread  of  criminality  among  Jewish  working 
people  and  indirectly  among  their  sons  and  daughters,  but  the 
subjoined  statistics  utterly  refute  the  sweeping  charges  so  fre- 
quently made. 

"The  total  number  of  indictments  of  Jewish  persons  in  New 
York  County  during  the  year  1907  was  666.  Compared  with 
the  Jewish  population  of  New  York  County,  estimated  by  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  at  750,000,  as  of  December  31, 
1907,  the  total  number  of  indicted  persons  was  less  than  one 
in  every  thousand  Jewish  inhabitants   (0.0888%). 

"The  total  number  of  Gentiles  indicted  in  the  same  county 
during  the  same  period  was  3,907.  The  total  population  of 
New  York  City  on  December  31,  1907,  was  estimated  by  the 
Board  of  Health  at  2,687,800  persons;  this  leaves  for  the  Gen- 
tile population  1,937,800.  The  number  of  indicted  Gentiles 
was  accordingly  more  than  two  in  every  thousand  Gentile  in- 
habitants. These  figures  show  that  criminality  among  the  Jews 
of  New  York  was  not  one-half  as  high  as  among  the  Gentiles." 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  an  indicted  person 
is  not  necessarily  a  criminal.  Of  the  666  indicted  Jews,  86 
were  acquitted  and  460  were  convicted,  while  120  were  dis- 
posed of  in  other  ways.  The  following  table  contains  com- 
parative statistics  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  convicted  of  crime: 
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*^Jew8  with  population  of  750,000  showed  .0613%  of  criminals, 
or  450. 

"Gentiles  with  population  of  1,937,800  showed  .1233%  of 
criminals,  or  2,388. 

"This  table  conclusively  disproves  the  sensational  clamor 
about  alarming  Jewish  criminality.  The  majority  of  convicted 
Jewish  criminals  are  not  of  the  violent  type. 

"The  same  tendency  is  likewise  reflected  in  the  penalties  to 
which   the    Jews    were    sentenced,    as    compared    with    Gentiles. 

"A  fact  of  great  significance  is  brought  to  light  by  the  age 
statistics  of  convicted  criminals:  The  highest  criminality 
among  the  Jews,  as  compared  with  Gentiles,  is  found  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  20,  more  than  one- half  of  the  convicted 
Jewish  criminals  were  minors. 

^*It  is  a  fact  familiar  to  everybody  from  personal  observa- 
tion and  borne  out  by  statistics  of  immigration  and  population, 
that  among  the  Jews  above  the  age  of  21  the  foreign-born 
vastly  predominate — whereas  among  the  minors  a  large  per- 
centage are  Americans.  The  inference  is  that  the  percentage 
of  criminals  among  the  Jewish  immigrants  is  lower  than  among 
Jewish  children  who  have  grown  up  on  the  streets  of  New  York. 

"While  the  ratio  of  criminality  among  adult  Jews  is  less 
than  one-third  of  the  ratio  among  adult  Gentiles,  Jewish,  chil- 
dren hardly  differ  in  this  respect  from  Gentile  children.  Ap- 
parently, the  moral  influences  which  kept  the  Jew  away  from 
the  criminal  path  in  his  old  home  are  lacking  in  the  bringing 
up  of  the  youth  in  New  York."  (Statement  of  Prof.  Isaac  A. 
Hourwich  on  Jewish  Criminality  in  New  York  in  1907,  a  re- 
view of  the  statistics  compiled  by  Mr.  Mark  J.  Katz,  in  Fed- 
eration Review,  June,  1908.) 

3.     White  Slave  Traffic. 

Reference  must  be  made  to  the  most  despicable  of  all  crimes 
from  which  our  people  are  unfortunately  not  free.  The  situa- 
tion has  been  well  presented  in  an  editorial  in  the  London 
Jewish  Chronicle  (October  30,  1908).  "We  have  been  brought 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  our  duty  to  speak  out  and  to  throw 
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the  light  of  day  upon  an  infamy  which  is  growing  apace  in 
our  community  which,  day  by  day,  is  bringing  deep  shame  upon 
it,  and  to  which,  at  all  hazards  and  at  all  c-osts,  the  community 
must  seek  to  put  an  end.  Of  these  offenses  our  people  are  by 
no  means  free.  It  is  idle  to  deny  it;  it  is  only  making  matters 
worse  to  ignore  it ;  it  is  cowardly  not  to  face  it.  Too  long  have 
we  hidden  almost  from  ourselves  in  ven'  shame  the  whole 
nauseous  and  nauseating  question." 

While  it  is  our  dutv  to  face  the  situation  bravelv  and  in  no 
uncertain  terms  to  denounce  the  evildoers  and  speedily  to  bring 
them  to  justice,  we  must  be  on  the  alert  to  answer  the  sweeping 
charges  which  are  made  against  our  people  as  being  chief  of- 
fenders against  virtue  and  morality  in  this  nefarious  traflBc. 
The  words  of  Mr.  William  Alexander  Coote  (Secretary  of  the 
National  Vigilance  Committee  of  England),  an  international 
authoritv  on  the  evils  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  are  illuminat- 
ing  on  the  subject.  After  studying  the  conditions  in  Europe, 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  Mr.  Coote  has  expressed 
strong  condemnation  of  the  sweeping  charges  against  the  Jews' 
participation    in   the   White    Slave   Traffic,    as   follows: 

"I  do  not,  however,  endorse  all  that  you  say.  For  instance, 
you  imply  that  the  traffic  in  women  is  almost  wholly  confined 
to  a  section  of  the  Jewish  people.  I  have  been  through  Europe, 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world  and  my  experience  does 
not  coincide  with  your  conclusion.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that 
far  too  many  of  the  Jewish  race  are  engaged  in  this  infamous 
traffic,  and  that  in  England,  especially,  it  is  a  growing  evil. 
.  .  .  In  the  East  End  the  Jew  engaged  in  this  traffic  is  very 
poor,  and  not  by  any  means  so  clever  at  it  as  the  Germans  or 
the  Frenchman,  consequently  he  is  more  frequently  caught  and 
prosecuted.  Jews  thus  figure  predominatingly  in  the  police  re- 
ports, and  hence,  I  think,  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  Jews  are 
almost  entirely  responsible  .  .  .  there  are  other  quarters  of 
London  worse,  in  my  opinion,  so  far  as  this  traffic  is  concerned. 
In  these  quarters  this  crime  is  reduced  to  a  science,  and  the 
dealers  are  able  to  defy  the  authorities  because  they  know  how  to 
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evade  the  existing  laws.  There  are  many  parts  of  London  where 
this  traffic  is  carried  on  by  wealth  which  has  been  obtained  by 
means  of  this  traffic,  and  whose  cunning  and  resourcefulness  are 
almost  omnipotent.  These  men  rarely  blunder  and  are  rarely 
caught.  We  know  some  of  them,  and  they  are  as  interested  in 
our  doings  as  we  are  in  theirs,  as  I  say  they  have  reduced  this 
business  to  a  science,  and  the  methods  they  adopt  leave  very  little 
risk  of  discovery."  (Jewish  Chronicle,  Nov.  6,  1908.)  It  is 
equally  true  of  New  York  City  and  other  large  cities  in  America, 
if  the  words  of  careful  observers  are  to  be  trusted. 

Many  have  said  that  the  White  Slave  Traffic  among  the  Jews 

0 

is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  other  peoples.  It  is 
most  often  "dumped,"  so  to  speak,  upon  the  poor,  from  the 
wealthier  sections  of  the  city,  and  the  poor  groaning  under 
intolerable  economic  burdens  have  not  left  the  strength  and 
will  to  cut  it  root  and  branch  from  their  lives. 

But  this  is  no  consolation  to  us,  that  so  dreadful  a  social 
crime  is  to  be  found  among  non-Jews  to  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
extent  than  among  Jews;  it  should  be  our  own  immediate, 
consecrated  task,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  to  burn  the  evil  from 
the  midst  of  our  people  and  to  aid  in  every  way  the  efforts .  of 
the  State  and  city  as  well  as  private  organization  to  blot  out 
this  crime  against  society. 

Appendix  E. 

Standard  of  Living. 

A  very  exhaustive  investigation  was  made  during  the  past 
year  of  the  standards  of  living  among  391  poor  families  in 
New  York  City  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Of  the  391 
families  closely  observed,  78  were  Russian.  While  the  number 
is  not  sufficiently  large  to  afford  a  basis  for  accurate  conclusions, 
yet  they  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  general  conditions.  > 

On  the  question  of  overcrowding,  the  Russians  are  recorded 
as  having  sixty  percent  of  the  families  living   1.5   persons   per 
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room.       This    compares    with    other    nationalities     as    follows 
("Standards  of  Living/'  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Chapin,  p.  105) : 

Native   American 30% 

Teutonic    21% 

Irisli 50% 

Colored   57% 

Italian    65% 

Austrian    .% 66% 

Bohemian   79% 

(Dr.  Laidlaw  reports  that  in  1901-1902,  in  the  22d  Assembly 
District,  nine  percent  of  the  Jewish  families  (865)  were  crowded 
over  two  persons  to  the  room,  even  including  the  kitchen. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  families  were  without  bath.  This  com- 
pares with  ninety  percent  of  the  people  at  large,  without  bath. 

If  the  whole  municipal  area  (209,218  acres)  of  Greater  New 
York  were  peopled  as  densely  as  the  lower  East  Side,  or  383 
to  the  acre,  we  could  put  within  the  limits  of  the  city  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  and  half  the 
Filipinos.  The  8th  Assembly  District  has  even  a  denser  popu- 
lation, namely,  735  to  the  acre  throughout  its  98  acres.  If 
New  York  in  its  whole  area  were  peopled  as  densely  as  this 
section,  it  would  have  over  150,000,000  persons.  (Am.  Heb., 
May  19,  1905.)  The  lower  East  Side  contains  about  1/150 
of  the  whole  municipal  area  of  Greater  New  York,  but  at  the 
same  time  holds  1-7  of  the  city's  whole  population. 

On  the  matter  of  underfeeding,  the  largest  number  is  re- 
ported of  the  Russians,  26  families,  or  45.5%,  comparing  with 
others  as  follows: 

Italian    5.3% 

Irish 8.3% 

Native  Americans 14.9% 

Teutonic   20.5% 

Colored   28.6% 

Bohemian    28.6% 

Austrian    34.5% 

Russian   45.5%   (ibid.,  p.  128). 
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Of  the  families  investigated  only  five  percent  of  the  Russians 
reported  receiving  gifts  or  assistance  from  societies,  comparing 
with  others  as  follows: 

Italian 9% 

Austrian 16% 

Bohemian 21% 

Teutonic 33% 

Irish 46% 

Native  American 48% 

Colored 54%   (ibid.,  p.  189). 

The  largest  number  of  families  having  membership  in  Benefit 
Societies  was  found  among  the  Eussians,  being  26,  comparing 
with  others: 

Irish  1 

Colored 3 

Italian 3 

Native  American 7 

Teutonic 8 

Bohemian 8 

Austrian    13 

Russian 26   (ibid.,  p.  193) . 

Interesting  is  the  following  itemized  account  of  expenditures 
for  food  in  a  Jewish  family  per  week.  The  family  consists  of 
father,  mother,  four  boys,  aged  six,  four,  two  years,  and  six 
months  respectively: 

Meats  and  Fish, 

Weekly  Expenditure 
7  lbs.  beef $0.84 

1  lb.  mutton 16 

2  lbs.  fish 20 

2  cans  salmon 28     $1.48 
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^99S,  Dairy  Products,  Etc, 

2  lb&.  butter $0.64 

2  pkgs.  cheese 08 

1  doz.   eggs 24 

6  qts.  milk  (at  Straus    depot) 20 

3  cans  condensed  milk 30     $1.46 


-T" 


Cereals, 

7  loaves  of  bread : $0.56 

24  rolls 20 

3y2  lbs.  flour 10 

V4  lb.   cereal 02     $0.88 

Vegetables  and  Fruits, 

6  lbs.  potatoes $0.09 

2  lbs.  onions 06 

Fresh  vegetables 10 

1  lb.  dried  beans 08 

1  lb.  dried  peas .04 

Fresh   fruit 15 

%  lb.  dried  prunes 06     $0.58 

Sugar,  Tea,  Etc, 

%  lb.  tea   $0.05 

y^  lb.  coffee 05    . 

3^  lbs.   sugar 20 

1/4  lb.  spice 02    $0.32 

Alcoholic  Drinks, 
Wine  on  holidays,  $1.50  per  year $0.03 

$4.75 
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"The  father  is  a  carpenter  (non-union)  with  wages  of  $15.00 
a  week,  but,  on  account  of  unemployment,  earning  only  $600  a 
year,  which  is  the  entire  income  of  the  family."  (Standards 
of  Living,'^  p.  156f.) 

Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel  has  written  a  description  of  the  average 
home  of  the  workman  making  $600  per  ye^r,  recognized  as  a 
minimum  wage  upon  which  to  support  a  family  just  beyond 
the  border  of  abject  poverty:  "The  furniture  equipment  of 
such  a  family  is  in  most  instances  meagre.  If  there  are  three 
rooms,  the  socalled .  parlor  is  a  combined  parlor,  sittingroom 
and  bedroom.  As  a  rule,  it  contains  a  bed  and  a  few  chairs. 
Occasionally  a  rocking  chair  or  a  sofa  is  found.  In  the  corner 
there  is  a  sewing  machine;  on  the  walls  a  few  cheap  pictures, 
family  portraits  and  the  like.  Cheap  ornaments  are  found  here 
and  there.  In  some  instances  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  cheap 
carpet.  The  second  room,  which  is  a  combination  diningroom 
and  kitchen,  has  a  table  covered^ with  oilcloth,  a  few  chairs,  a 
stove,  and  kitchen  utensils  which  hang  on  the  walls,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  a  cupboard.  Frequently  an  icebox  is  found.  The 
third  room,  which  is  a  bedroom,  contains  an  iron  foldingbed, 
chair  and  trunk.  Clothes  hang  on  the  wall;  seldom  is  there 
a  bureau.  The  washing  of  the  family  is  done  at  the  sink  in 
the  kitchen,  there  being  no  washstands  or  washbowls  in  the  bed- 
room. .  .  .  The  disbursements  per  annum  for  furniture  average 
$6.00,  for  which  the  housewife  declares  she  can  purchase  only 
the  necessary  things.  These  include  dishes,  table  linens,  beds, 
chairs,  kitchen  utensils  and  supplies  for  cleaning.  If  more 
than  this  is  required,  for  example,  mirrors,  sewing  machines, 
etc.,  resort  must  be  made  to  instalment  purchases. 
Most  of  the  disbursements  for  insurance,  which  averages  $13 
per  annum,  are  for  socalled  life  and  burial  insurance.  The  food 
disbursement  for  such  a  family  approximates  $270  per  annum, 
for  five  individuals,  or  3.3  units.  .  .  .  Kussia  and  Austrian 
Jewish  families  have  special  dinners  on  Friday  evenings  or 
on  Saturday,  using  fish  or  fowl.  .  .  .  The  family  clothea 
itself  at  a  cost  of  $84  per  annum.     .     .     .     The  budget  permits 
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a  disbursement  of  $14  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 
the  family — or  rather  sickness  requires  this  disbursement. 
.  .  .  Eight  dollars  is  spent  annually  by  this  family  for 
taxes  and  contributions.  .  .  .  Depending  upon  the  location 
in  which  the  family  lives  the  amount  spent  for  carfare  varies. 
The  $3  that  the  family  may  spend  for  recreation  permits  of 
almost  no  diversion.  .  .  .  For  educational  purposes  the 
family  spends  $5  per  annum,  most  of  which  is  used  for  the 
daily  newspaper.  .  '  .  .  This  leaves  a  total  of  $25  per  annum 
for  miscellaneous  expenditures,  including  moving,  payment  of 
•debts,"  etc.  ("Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Standard  of 
Living.") 

Appendix  F. 

Amusements. 

The  need  of  recreation  and  'diversion  among  the  working 
people  is  heightened  by  the  strain  and  fatigue  of  the  workday. 
But  unhappily,  in  proportion  to  their  need  are  the  opportunities 
for  wholesome  recreation  so  essential  to  the  social  and  physical 
equilibrium  of  the  individual,  denied  them.  The  homes  of  the 
people  are  too  small  to  permit  with  any  decency  the  reception 
of  their  friends  for  sweet  converse.  For  diversion,  the  people 
are  practically  driven  from  their  homes.  In  summer  they 
flock  into  the  streets  wandering  aimlessly  to  and  fro,  or  visit 
the  crowded  recreation  piers,  or  if  they  can  manage  to  scrape 
together  enough  from  their  earnings  to  warrant  it,  take  a  trip 
to  one  of  the  many  pleasure  resorts  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  Many  congregate  in  the  thousand  and  one  coffeehouses 
in  the  East  Side,  where  the  demand  for  social  expression  is 
granted  to  many  a  weary  toiler.  The  coffeehouse  to  the  Jew 
is  what  the  saloon  is  to  many  Christians.  In  the  reeking  coffee- 
houses of  New  York  many  a  student  to  fame  unknown  stimu- 
lates  his  eager  listeners  with  reports  of  the  great  world  of 
science  and  art,  and  debates  ensue  which  arouse  the  latent 
powers    of    thought    and    expression    of    the    denizens    of    the 
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Ghetto.  While  gambling  is  resorted  to  in  many  of  the  coflEee- 
houses,  there  prevails  in  most  of  them  a  spirit  of  sociability 
and  scientific  inquiry.  The  habitues  are  made  to  feel  at  home; 
no  time  limit  is  placed  upon  them;  some  stimulus  to  self- 
expression  granted  and  the  society  of  one's  fellows  without 
reserve  is  thoroughly  enjoyed,  so  that  the  coffeehouses  in  New 
York  are  potent  factors  in  the  social  life  of  the  Jews. 

The  theaters,  especially  during  the  fall  and  winter,  mostly 
every  night  in  the  week,  attract  large  crowds  of  people  who 
are  swayed  now  to  a  high  pitch  of  joyous  emotion  and  then 
cast  into  the  lowest  depths  of  grief  and  pain,  as  they  view 
scenes  depicting  the  life  of  their  native  Russian  villages  and 
hear  in  the  Yiddish  a  description  of  the  dangers  of  the  new 
home.  They  are  visibly  affected  as  they  recall  by  the  suggestion 
of  the  drama  their  own  experiences  as  they  started  for  the 
new  world  with  fear  and  trembling  lest  the  reports  be  true  that 
in  the  new  home  they  would  be  forced  to  forget  their  Judaism. 
The  Yiddish  theaters  in  New  York  have  been  great  educational 
influences  upon  the  Jewish  poor,  but  there  are  now  some  fears 
expressed  that  in  their  commercialization  less  regard  will  be 
paid  to  the  appeal  and  need  of  the  people  than  to  the  conven- 
ience  and  greed  of  the  managers. 

Among  the  young  people  in  summer  and  winter  the  dance 
halls,  numbering  many  hundreds,  supply  the  medium  of  social 
expression.  They  are  fraught  with  the  gravest  dangers  to  the 
morals  of  the  men  and  women  who  frequent  theni.  Miss  Julia 
Schonfeld  has  performed  a  real  service  in  the  cause  of  morality 
in  making  for  the  Committee  on  Amusements  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation into  the  evils  of  the  dance  halls,  pointing  out  how 
young  girls  through  drink,  so  easily  procurable  in  the  halls, 
and  through  flattery  and  solicitation  of  men,  are  led  to  their 
ruin. 

Politics. 

In  politics  the  Jewish  poor  in  New  York  City  have  given 
evidence    of    an    independence    and    deliberation   which    are    the 
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virtues  most  applauded  and  most  frequently  offended  by  the 
oitiiens  of  our  Eepublie.  Staid  politicians  confess  that  the 
East  Side  is  an  unknown  quantity  in  city,  State  and  National 
elections.  The  voters  exercise  a  judgment  in  the  choice  of 
their  candidates  which  argues  most  strongly  for  their  true 
appreciation  of  the  honor  and  obligation  of  citizenship  in  a 
democratic  government. 

For  a  time  the  immigrant  is  perplexed  in  his  estimation  of 
the  vaunted  American  liberty  and  enlightenment.  But  soon  his 
Jewish  independence  and  love  of  truth  assert  themselves  and 
he  becomes  an  independent  in  politics.  There  are  leaders, 
however,  who  claim  that  the  independence  of  the  Jewish  vote 
is  exaggerated.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  tendency  of 
some  of  our  people  to  organize  themselves  as  Jewish  political 
clubs  in  order  to  command  political  patronage  is  both  against 
the  principles  of  the  American  government  and  according  to 
our  best  thinkers  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  Hillquit,  a  leader  of  the  Socialist 
party,  to  which  it  is  claimed  so  many  Jewish  voters  are  pledged, 
received  only  some  2483  votes  on  the  whole  East  Side  in  the 
last  congressional  election   (1908). 


Appendix  G. 

Eeligious   Conditions. 

Dr.  Blaustein  stated  as  his  belief  that  out  of  the  estimated 
200,000  Jewish  workmen  in  New  York  City,  about  twenty-five 
percent  keep  the  Sabbath.  Sixty  percent  of  this  number  work 
in  shops  of  contractors,  while  the  remaining  forty  percent  work 
in  factories  where  the  Sabbath  is  observed. 

Congestion  is  indirectly  a  religious  problem  because  many  a 
Jew,  purely  because  of  his  love  of  Judaism,  "is  not  willing  to 
leave  the  large  city  and  settle  in  a  smaller  place  ^in  the  coun- 
try,' as  he  calls  it,  for  there  he  fears  there  are  not  a  sufficient 
lumber  of  Jews  to  form  a  Jewish  community;  he  will  be  de- 
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prived  of  religious  service;  he  will  be  obliged  to  break  his 
Sabbath,  violate  the  dietary  laws,  and  above  all,  his  child  will 
grow  up  without  a  religious  and  Hebrew  education/^  (David 
Blaustein,  in  "University  Settlement  Studies,"  p.  77f,  July, 
1905.) 

On  the  high  holy  days,  the  vast  majority  of  Jews  are  very 
careful  to  visit  the  many  temporary  Synagogues  which  spring 
up  over  night.  Hundreds  of  dance  halls,  theaters,  saloons  and 
dwellings  are  converted  into  Synagogues,  which  are  thronged 
with  worshippers.  The  exact  number  of  these  temporary  sanc- 
tuaries is  not  .known.  Many  of  the  projectors  advertise  ex- 
tensively to  attract  the  people  by  offering  as  a  special  attraction 
some  celebrated  singer  or  cantor.  It  most  frequently  happens 
that  the  only  qualification  which  the  advertised  celebrity  pos- 
sesses is  the  ability  to  sing  the  old  melodies.  As  to  moral  and 
intellectual  fitness  no  questions  are  asked.  In  many  of  the 
dance  halls  on  the  East  Side  can  be  seen  at  any  time  the  "Aron 
Hakodesh'^  pushed  into  a  corner,  awaiting  the  return  of  the 
holy  days  to  be  pressed  at  a  moment's  notice  into  service. 

Many  of  the  responsible  leaders  of  New  York  Jewry  have 
raised  their  voices  in  protest  against  this  evil  that  shames  us 
on  the  approach  of  our  festivals.  The  New  York  community 
has  .made  an  earnest  attempt  to  control  the  situation.  During 
the  last  summer  arrangements  were  made  with  a  number  of 
large  halls,  and  notably  with  the  Educational  Alliance,  to  hold 
services  on  the  holy  days  under  more  esthetic  auspices.  While 
some  reforms  were  gained,  the  problem  is  just  touched,  and 
a  great  deal  of  work  is  before  the  community  before  it  will  be 
free  from  the  scandal  of  the  temporary  Synagogues. 

Some  Jewish  employers  permit  their  Jewish  employees  to 
absent  themselves  from  business  on  the  holy  days.  Others  pro- 
hibit it  on  the  penalty  of  immediate  dismissal.  Some  workmen 
are  not  interested  in  the  matter  at  all,  while  many  sincerely 
regret  the  economic  necessity  which  compels  them  to  labor  on 
the  holy  days. 

In  September,  1907,  a  letter  was  sent  from  the  office  of  the 
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Adjutant  General  of  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States 
at  the  instance  of  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Congregations  of 
America,  authorizing  department  commanders  in  the  United 
States  "to  grant  the  privilege  to  soldiers  of  the  Jewish  faith 
to  be. absent  from  their  duties  for  such  length  of  time  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  attend  to  divine  services"  (New 
Year  and  Atonement  Days). 

The  same  privilege  was  secured  for  the  employees  of  the  Post- 
OflBce  Department  of  New  York  City.  On  the  first  day  of 
New  Year,  out  of  1000  Jewish  employes,   750   took  advantage 

of  the  privilege;  on  the  second  day,  440;  on  Yom  Kippur, 
900  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  rest.  (Am.  Heb., 
November  15,  1907.) 

We  must  remember  that  the  difficulties  in  the  path  of  loyalty 
are  tremendously  heightened  in  a  land  which  makes  no  pre- 
tense at  identifying  religion  with  the  affairs  of  State,  so  that 
each  individual  is  left  free  to  affiliate  with  a  Synagogue  or  to 
separate  himself  from  it.  For  this  reason  Eussian  Jews  in 
America,  who  are  religious,  are  more  to  be  honored  for  their 
loyalty  to  Judaism  than  in  Eussia,  where  the  small  communities 
organized  under  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  authority  exacted  of 
them  a  complete  adherence  to  all  the  laws  whether  they  were 
the  essential  or  the  unessential  ordinances  of  our  faith.  But 
here  in  America  by  their  deliberate  choice  in  a  free  environ- 
ment, our  people  indicate  their  loyalty  to  our  faith,  not  in 
strict  conformity  to  all  the  minute  regulations  of  the  law  framed 
in  part,  for  a  particular  time,  or  for  a  particular  environment, 
but  with  a  deep  love  for  the  essential  laws,  and  in  a  true 
appreciation  of  its  best  poetry  and  symbolism.  As  a  result,  we 
may  expect  to  find  here  a  more  intelligent  and  devoted  people 
than  in  any  other  land. 

In  addition  to  the  worship  held  in  the  various  Synagogues 
of  the  city,  the  free  religious  services  regularly  conducted  in 
the  Educational  Alliance,  the  Emanuel  Brotherhood  and  the 
Young  Men^s  Hebrew  Association  and  other  associations  deserve 
special   recognition    as    potent    infiuences    in   the    deepening    of 
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their  love  for  Judaism  among  the  working  people.  These  same 
and  other  inBtitutiona  have  been  doing  excellent  work  in  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  children  of  the  working  people.  .  At  the 
same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  the  Synagoguea 
np  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity,  all  who  seek  entrance,  whether 
working  people  or  not,  are  made  welcome.  This  is  not  the 
opinion  prevailing  among  many  people,  but  it  is  based  upon 
ignorance  and  misrepresentation.  Let  anyone  to  convince  himself 
visit  any  of  the  Synagogues,  and  he  will  not  be  turned  away. 
And  for  the  privilege  he  will  not  be  asked  to  pay. 

Rabbi  Ilarris — Onr  first  question  must  be,  Does  tlie  Syna- 
gogue consider  the  workingman?  It  does.  The  Torah  in  its 
earliest  code  book  makes  laws  for  hia  protection :  First,  that 
the  bondman  must  be  free  in  the  seventh  year  and  his  wants 
supplied  liberally  from  flock,  threshing  floor  and  wine  press. 
The  honor  of  the  bondwoman  must  be  thoroughly  safeguarded. 
If  espoused,  her  food,  raiment  and  duty  of  marriage  must  not 
be  diminished.  K  the  master  slay  any  of  his  slaves  he  must 
be  punished.  If  he  injure  them  they  must  go  free.  They  are 
further  commended  to  his  compassion  and  regard. 


The  frc"  =«.'vapt  i^ 
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the  remission  of  debts  in  the  seventh  year  and  the  restoration 
of  family  estates  in  the  fiftieth  year  all  have  in  mind  the  humble 
workingman.  The  theory  that  the  land  is  God's  not  man's, 
forms  the  basis  of  Henry  George's  Single  Tax  law,  whereby 
he  hoped  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Why  then  this  question  presented  for  our  consideration? 
For  behind  it  is  the  recognition  that  an  estrangement  has  oc- 
curred between  the  Synagogue  and  the  workingman — or  at 
leas't  one  group  of  the  laboring  classes.  Is  it  because  the  Syna- 
gogue is  too  aristocratic?  No.  The  aristocratic  priestly  Sad- 
ducee  class  disappeared  early  in  post-exilic  Judea,  replaced 
by  the  misrepresented  Pharisees.  That  misunderstood  class 
formed  the  democracy  of  Israel.  Certainly  after  the  Temple 
fell  and  the  "Synagogue"  as  such  was  launched,  it  was  launched 
on  democratic  lines.  If  there  was  any  aristocracy,  it  was  that 
of  learning  only.  The  Eabbis  not  only  taught  the  dignity  of 
labor,  they  lived  it  and  were  its  own  best  exemplars.  They 
were  fond  of  quadrilaterals;  we  may  recall  that  famous  one — 
"Study,    Charity,    Piety,    Work." 

But  some  say  today  that  the  cost  of  congregational  member- 
ship is  too  high.  They  speak  of  the  "offerings"  (schnoder)  and 
the  costly  privileges,  sale  of  mitzvoth  of  the  Orthodox  Syna- 
gogue on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pew  rentals  of  the  Reform 
Synagogue   on   the   other,   as   discouraging   the   working   classes. 

(Jentlemen,  the  annual  theatre  outlay  of  the  workingman 
would  pay  his  membership  in  the  most  fashionable  Synagogue 
in  the  land  five  times  over.  Nay,  the  sum  total  of  the  tips 
that  a  young  man  disburses  or  the  outlays  of  a  young  woman 
at  the  soda-water  fountain  during  a  year  would  more  than  pay 
the  congregational  membership.  Further,  the  weekly  payment 
of  the  Catholic  servant  in  the  kitchen  to  her  church  often  out- 
weighs the  congregational  expenditure  to  the  Synagogue  of 
the  Jewish  family  that  employs  her.  It  seems  much  only  when 
made  at  one  payment. 

Moreover,  the  informality  of  the  Synagogue  enables  the  work- 
ingman   actually    to    improvise    a    divine    service    right    behind 
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his  shop.  This  he  often  does.  Furthermore,  the  Synagogue  is 
doing  much  to  meet  the  workingman  more  than  half  way  in 
these  days  in  opening  free  synagogues,  in  establishing  extension 
services  in  its  sisterhoods,  settlements  and  social  institutes. 
Again,  in  .order  that  the  workingman  who  must  always  be  a 
workingman,  even  on  the  Sabbath,  should  not  be  denied  the 
spiritual  opportunity  of  divine  service,  it  has,  in  this  land  at 
least,  instituted  late  Friday  night  services  and  Sunday  services. 
Nevertheless  there  is  this  estrangement.  Let  us  look  deeper 
still. 

The  Synagogue  service  and  ceremonial  do  not  appeal  to  the 
workingman.  This  particularly  applies  to  the  workingman  who 
a  little  earlier  had  been  an  American  boy  of  foreign  parentage. 
The  Synagogue  ritual  and  its  language  are  to  him  obscure. 
The  religious  rites  practiced  in  the  home  convey  no  meaning 
and  an  unfortunate  makeshift  manner  of  observance  leaves  a 
bad  impression.  The  religiousness  behind  the  traditional  rite, 
doubtless  latent  in  the  parental  heart,  is  not  manifest  to  him. 
He  saw  only  a  meaningless  formula.  And  this  came  to  be  in 
his  superficial  mind  religion^s  definition,  while  much  that  he 
was  told  of  the  beliefs  of  his  ancestry  of  creation  and  of  miracle 
did  not  tally  with  many  of  the  scientific  data  presented  in  his 
American  public  school. 

The  Synagogue  must  meet  this  class  by  simplifying  and  clari- 
fying the  ritual  of  Judaism,  and  so  modifying  its  ceremonial 
that  it  will  appeal  to  the  emotion  of  today.  Furthermore,  it 
must  be  absolutely  sincere  in  the  statement  of  what  it  believes 
and  in  the  acknowledgment  of  what  it  does  not  believe,  both  in 
doctrine  and  in  observance.  The  word  "tradition''  must  not  be 
a  convenient  cloak  for  outworn  rites  or  exploded  theories.  If 
Judaism  is  to  make  a  real  appeal  to  the  workingman — aye, 
unto  any  man — ^there  must  be  no  dishonest  reservations. 

But  there  is  yet  a  further  group  among  the  working  classes 
who  will  not  enter  the  Synagogue,  not  because  they  are  repelled 
by  its  quaint  or  obscure  customs,  but  because  it  questions  the 
fundamentals  of  religion  itself.     Many  of  our  workingmen  are 
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socialists.  There  is  nothing  in  socialism  as  such  that  is  opposed 
to  the  belief  in  a  divine  Providence.  None  the  less  for  reasons 
that  can  not  be  discussed  here,  socialism  usually  involves  not 
only  a  condemnatory  attitude  toward  society  as  at  present  or- 
ganized^ but  also  against  religion.  To  his  mind  they  are  sup- 
posed to  hang  together.  For  those  who  support  tne  established 
order  of  things  usually  support  the  established  religions.  The 
socialistic  workingman  in  whose  hands  dangerous  literature  is 
placed  often  brutally  denies  the  fundaments  of  faith.  We  must 
not  be  discouraged  at  this  agnostic  attitude  of  many  of  the 
working  classes.  A  little  education  has  robbed  them  of  their 
faith;  a  little  more  education  will  restore  it  to  them  again. 
Let  us  go  on  patiently  searching  for  the  truth,  teaching  the 
truth  as  we  believe  it,  and  sincerity,  persistence  and  patience 
will  ultimately  tell. 

For  there  is  vet  another  reason  whv  the  workinorman,  what- 
ever  his  belief,  feels  hostile  to  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue 
and  comes  to  mistrust  the  religions  behind  them.  He  considers 
that  the  established  religions  are  on  the  side  of  the  capitalist, 
and  the  capitalist  is  his  natural  foe.  Is  this  true?  Xot  en- 
tirely. The  clergy  may  sometimes  be  apologetic  in  the  presence 
of  the  wealthy,  and,  conservative  by  temperament  and  calling, 
may  preach  contentment  and  appeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo,  which  involves  that  vast  gulf  between  the  millionaire 
and  the  pauper.  So  while  this  charge  of  the  workingman  is 
not  entirely  true  of  any  of  the  clergy  and  altogether  false  of 
some  of  the  clergy,  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  just  enough 
truth  in  it  to  make  it  sting. 

Yet  in  the  constant  conflicts  that  arise  between  capital  and 
labor,  is  it  the  duty  of  the  clergy  always  to  side  with  the 
working  class?  Does  he  not  tyrannize  just  as  soon  as  he  gets 
the  whip  hand?  Certainly  we  of  the  Synagogue  have  never 
believed  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  rich  man  to  enter  heaven. 
It  can  not  be  candidly  said  that  the  workingman  is  one  whit 
less  selfish  than  the  man  of  wealth.  He  is  only  less  successful. 
The  workingman  is  trying  to  attain  the  rich  man^s  place  just 
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as  quickly  as  he  can,  and  among  some  of  our  people  the  change 
is  actually  going  on  before  our  very  eyes.  Why,  then,  other 
things  being  equal,  should  the  ministers  rather  take  the  side  of 
the  workingman?  Because  he  is  the  under  dog.  Because  he 
is  the  weaker,  strong  only  in  the  combination  of  his  units, 
whose  lot  is  less  happy  and  who  is ,  more  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  cruel  circumstances.  We  should  stand  on  the  side 
of  the  workingman  then,  because  he  is  often  the  submerged 
class,  and  our  place  is  by  the  side  of  the  submerged  class.  That 
is  our  metier,  our  motif.  And  the  great  Prophets,  always  the 
ideals  for  our  profession,  stand  as  exemplars.  Not  till  the 
workingman  realizes  that  our  sympathies  are  with  him  can 
we  ever  hope  to  reach  him. 

Some  will  tell  us  that  we  should  not  meddle  with  labor  ques- 
tions, that  that  is  not  part  of  our  duty.  They  say  further  that 
we  really  know  nothing  about  the  economic,  technical  and 
sociological  issues  involved.  If  we  do  not  know  these  issues 
intimately,  then  it  is  time  we  did.  More  important  is  it  that 
we  should  study  the  problems  of  the  workingman  around  us 
than  the  literature  in  obscure  tongues  and  in  musty  tomes  of 
a  thousand  years  ago.  Not  that  I  would  be  Philistine  enough 
to  deprecate  that  work  of  the  ministry  either.  But  the  ministry 
must  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  within  its  domain 
both  the  special  scholar  and  the  social  worker. 

A  Gentile  Head  Worker  of  a  downtown  settlement  complained 
to  me  that  when  the  Jewish  boys  of  the  neighborhood  drifted 
into  evil  courses  she  could  not  appeal  to  the  local  Eabbis.  She 
found  them  foreigners,  ignorant  of  the  life  around  them,  whose 
sole  duty  was  the  decision  of  cases  of  ritual  law.  She  did  not 
say  posl'in  shaaloth,  yet  she  gauged  the   situation. 

As  to  the  protest  that  this  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  our 
duties,  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  religious  side  to  all 
the  issues  of  life  and  it  is  distinctly  the  function  of  religion  to 
disclose  the  religious  side.  Indeed,  making  clear  the  ethical 
principle  involved  in  a  labor  dispute  should  be  just  the  con- 
tribution  needed   to    decide    it    and    just    the    contribution    that 
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the  religionist  can  best  bring.  We  must  make  it  eonyincing  that 
no  problem  is  really  solved  unless  it  is  solved  rightly.  Let  the 
opportunist  temporize  for  a  victory  for  the  moment  to  quiet 
down  the  strife  between  labor  and  capital,  so  that  it  may  sub- 
side for  a  while.  It  is  the  function  of  the  religionist  in  all 
the  questions  of  life  to  look  to  the  future,  to  work  for  the 
future  and  to  be  satisfied'  with  no  solution  of  any  diflBculty 
unless  it  is  the  solution  for  tomorrow  as  well  as  today. 

If  then  the  ministry  proves  its  sympathy  with  the  working 
classes,  yet  at  the  same  time  plants  its  foot  firmly  on  the  rock 
of  moral  principle,  then  it  will  not  only  bring  the  Synagogue 
to  the  workingman,  it  will  also  bring  the  workingman  to  the 
Synagogue. 

Rahbi  Cohen — I  will  detain  you  but  a  moment.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  satisfaction  to  the  paper  of  Brother  Foster — 
in  fact,  I  have  read  the  paper.  It  squares  largely  with  what 
I  think  myself  of  the  relationship  of  the  synagogue  and  the 
workman.  I  have  in  Galveston  a  congregation  largely  com- 
posed of  workingmen.  Our  docks  are  full  of  them.  They 
carry  their  burdens  and  unload  their  trucks,  and  on  Friday 
night  they  come  to  my  synagogue,  and  when  there  is  no  work 
on  the  docks  on  Saturday  they  come  to  my  synagogue.  The 
work  done  in  the  synagogue  in  Galveston  with  the  working- 
men  has  been  largely  personal.  I  have  gone  down  in  the  slums 
where  they  work,  .  and  have  asked  them  these  questions,  the 
statistics  of  which  Eabbi  Foster  has  so  largely  gathered,  and 
I  have  been  put  in  a  position  to  minister  to  their  spiritual 
needs  and  ever  see  that  our  synagogue  in  Galveston  is  one  with 
them.  There  is  no  antagonism  with  them.  We  do  not  know 
any  rich  and  we  do  not  know  any  poor.  We  are  working  for 
one  end,  and  they  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  us,  and,  what 
is  more,  we  have  it  in  them.  And  while  it  is  impossible  for 
this  state  of  affairs  to  obtain  in  large  cities,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Rabbi  Foster  stands  good;  there  should  be  a  certain 
center  wherein  the  claims  of  the  Synagogue  can  be  made  mani- 
fest to  tlie  workingman,  and  you  will  find  that  he  will  heartily 
respond. 
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caster, Pa. 

Rosenwasser,  Herman,  A.  M.,  Rabbi,  Temple  Sinai,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Rothstein,   Leonard   J.,   B.   A.,   Rabb*i,   Congregation   Gemiluth   Hassodim, 
Box  92,  Alexandria,  La. 

Rubenstein,  C.  A.,  B.  S.,  M.  A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Har  Sinai,  2313  Cal- 
low Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rypins,  Isaac  L.,  B.  L.,  Rabbi,  Mount  Zion  Hebrew  Congregation,  896  Lin- 
coln Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sadler,  Bernard,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Covenant  of  Peace,  909  Jackson  St., 
Easton,  Pa. 

Sale,  Samuel,  Ph.  D.,  Rabbi,  Shaareh  Emeth  Congregation,  4010  W.  Bell 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Salzman,  Marcus,  B.  A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  B'rith,  94  W.  Ross  St., 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

Samfield,  Max,  Ph.  D.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Children  of  Israel,  218  Adams 
St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Schanfarber,  Tobias,  B.  A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Anshe  Mayriv,  4017  Grand 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

Schlesinger,  Max,  Ph.  D.,  Rabbi  emeritus.  Congregation  Beth  Emeth,  334 
Hudson  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Schloessinger,  Max,  Ph.  D.,  Rabbi,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Schreiber,  Emanuel,  Ph.  D.,  Rabbi,  Hebrew  Reform  Congregation,  York,  Pa. 

Schulman,  Samuel,  D.   D.,   Rabbi,   Congregation   Beth-El,   65   E.  92d   St., 
New  York  City. 

Schwarz,  Jacob  D.,  B.  A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Beth-El,  UN.  Spring  St., 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

Schwarz,  Samuel,  T.  S.  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun,  Cleveland,  O. 

Sessler,  M.,  Rabbi,  Sinai  Congregation,  19  Church  St.,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Silber,  Mendel,  B.  A.,  Rabbi,  United  Hebrew  Congregation,  4813  Delmar 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Silverman,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  Rabbi,  Temple  Emanu-El,  45  E.  75th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Simon,   Abram,   Ph.   D.,   Rabbi,   Washington  Hebrew   Congregation,   2802 

Cathedral  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Singer,  Jacob,  M.  A.,  Rabbi,   Hebrew  Reform  Congregation  Beth  Israel, 

146  E.  Market  St.,  York,  Pa. 
Solomon,  George,  B.  A.,  Rabbi,  Congraeation  Mickve  Israel,  15 16  Drayton 

St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Spitz,  M.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  El,  Box  808,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Stern,   Louis,   Rabbi,   Washington  Hebrew   Congregation,   1325— lOth   St., 

N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Stern,  Nathan,  Ph.  D.,  Rabbi,  307  W.  93d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Stolz,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  Rabbi,  Isaiah  Temple,  4827  Langley  Ave.,  Chicago, 

111. 
Stolz,  Joseph  Henry,  Ph.  B.,  Rabbi. 

Tintner,  B.,  B.  A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'niai  Yeshurun,  New  York  City. 
Ungerleider,  M.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  Abraham,  4335  Calumet  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Volmer,  Leon,  B.  A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  Yeshurun,  1598  Lee  St., 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Warsaw,  Isidore,  B.  A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Rodef  Shalom,  Waco,  Tex. 
Weinstein,  Aaron  L.,  M.  A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Beth  £1,  626  Poplar  St., 

Helena,  Ark. 
Weiss,  Harry,  B.  A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Beth  Israel,  454  New  St.,  Ma- 
con, Ga. 
Wi liner,  Wolff,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Adath  Jeshurun,  1109 

Hamilton  St.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Wise,  Jonah  B.,  B.  A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Beth  Israel,  700  Davis  St., 

Portland,  Ore. 
Witt,  Louis,   B.  A.,  Rabbi,   Congregation  B'nai   Israel,  607  W.   6th  St., 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Wolf,  Horace  J.,  M.  A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Ahavath  Achim,   7th   and 

Columbia  Sts.,  LaFayette,  Ind. 
Wolfenstein,  Samuel,  Ph.  D.,  Rabbi,  Superintendent,  Jewish  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, Cleveland,  O. 
Wolsey,  Louis,  B.  A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Anshe  Chesed,  1932  E.  116tli 

St.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Yudelson,  Albert  B.,  M.  D.,  Rabbi,  South  Side  Hebrew  Congregation,  4539 

Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Zepin,    George,    B.    A.,    Rabbi,    Director,    Department   of    Synagogue    and 

Rchiool  Extension,  U.  A.  H.  C,  90   Carew  Bldg.,  5th  &  Vine  Sts.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
Zielonka,  Martin,  B.  A.,  Rabbi,  Temple  Mt.  Sinai,  Box  756,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

Union  Prayer  Book,  Volumes  I  and  II. 
Sabbath  Evening  and  Morning  Service. 
Week  Day  Service. 
Service  for  House  of  Mourning. 

Evening  Service  for  Week  Day  and  Sabbath   (For  Field  Sec- 
retary's Use). 
Union  Hymnal. 

*Year  Books,  Volumes  I  to  XIX. 
*Index  of  Year  Books. 
The  Union  Haggadah  for   Passover   Eve. 
*Set  of  Holiday  Sermons. 
Sermons   by  American   Rabbis. 
*Views  on  the  Synod. 


Reprints. 

*Aspects  of  Theology  of  Reformed  Judaism,  by  Prof.  Max  L. 
Margolis. 

*Rashi,   by   Prof.   M.    Schloessinger. 

*The  Sabbath  Commission,  by  Dr.  J.  Voorsanger. 

*Assyriology  in  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  K.  Kohler. 

*Report  of  Committee  on  Relation  between  Rabbi  and  Con- 
gregation, by  Dr.   D.   PJiilipson. 

*Funeral  Agenda,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Stolz. 

*Gabriel  Riesser,  by  Prof.   G.   Deutsch. 

*Samuel  Holdheim,  by  Dr.  David  Philipson. 

*A  Plan  for  Co-operative  Work  in  Collecting  Material  for 
Encyclopedic  Studies  in  Jewish  History  and  Literature  and 
Supplementary  Explanations,  by  Prof.   G.   Deutsch. 

*Reform  Movement  as  Reflected  in  Neo-Hebraic  Literature, 
by  Rabbi  Max  Raisin. 
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*Why  the  Bible  Should  not  be  Eead  in  the  Public  Schools, 
by  Committee  on  Church  and  State. 

*The  Origin  and  Function  of  Ceremonies  in  Judaism,  by  Dr. 
K.  Kohler. 

*Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto,  by  Eabbi  Isaac  Landman. 

*  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch,  by  Rabbi  Max  Heller. 

*The  Significance  of  the  Bible  for  Reform  Judaism  in  the 
Light  of  Modern  Scientific  Research,  by  Dr.  Julian  Morgenstern. 

*Crescas  and   Spinoza,  by  Prof.   David  Neumark. 


Tracts. 

*I.  What  Do  Jews  Believe?  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Enelow. 
*II.  The  Jew  in  America,  by  Dr.  David  Philipson. 

(Those    publications   marked    (*)    may    be   obtained    free    of 
charge  upon  application  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary.) 


Traveling  Library  of  the  Committee  on  Church  and  State. 

(Applications  for  the  use  of  this  Library  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Cliairman,  Rabbi  Wm,  S.  Friedman,  LI.  D. 

1.  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,  The — Account  of  the  Minor 

Case  against  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education. 

2.  Moral  Education,  by  Edw.  Howard  Griggs. 

3.  Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  The,  by  Felix  Adler. 

4.  Religious  Freedom  in  American  Education,  by  Jos.  Henry 

Crooke. 

5.  Religious  Liberty  in  the  United  States,  by  Oscar  S.  Straus. 

6.  Roger    Williams,    the    Pioneer    of    Religious    Liberty,    by 

Oscar  S.   Straus. 

7.  Reply  to  Justice  Brewer,  by  Isaac  Hassler. 


The  Bloch  Publishing  Co.,  40  E.  14th  St.,  New  York 
Ciiy,  has  exclusive  charge  of  the  sale  of  the  Publica- 
tions  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 


